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their room or school. 


sell at only 10 cents each. 


think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. 


bring you the money, 







All will be eager for it. 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. 
Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. 
In a few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day they 
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finest kind of a flay absolutely free. 


Here is the way:— 
First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for 
All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you, 
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We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beau 
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AS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 

Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have ‘its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can now get the 


These they are to 
Everyone will 


That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother, 


You see your pupils will do the little work required. 


So don’t delay a day. Write us now. 


Dowt send any money. 


All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 
We will mail the buttons postpaid. 


The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 stars not painted 
but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flay the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made 


to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. 
hill out the coupon and send it now. 


Guaranteed not to fade. 
You risk not a penny. 


The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 
We guarantee to please you in every detail. 





We have thousands of letters like these. 


Ve received our flag and are delighted with it. The pupils 
are very proud of it and never tire of telling people they helped 
get the flag, Your planis certainly a fine oue and no school 
ought to have to go withouta flag when they once hear of your 
plan, My pupils and | will certainly recommend it. 

MABEL Bates, Burt, Iowa, 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted with 
it. Itis far better than wetiad hoped for. Thanking you very 
much, we are the teacher and pupils of the school in District 
No 11, Bethany. Kva H. Boyer, Linden, N.Y. 

The flag was duly received and in good condition, The 
pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They certainly are 
well pleased with it, and as teacher of the school [ wish to ex- 
tend to you the thanks and gratitude of the pupils and the 
patrons, Wishing you abundant success in your work, 
remain, G, RicuaARD WILLEGASS, Richland Center, Pa, 

Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my pupils 
wish to express our gratitude, It improves greatly the mo- 
notony of the bare walls of my schoolroom, 

ANNA LAkson, Cooperstown, N,. D. 

Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them to the 
children Monday noon and by one o’clock they had disposed 
ofthem, The children working for the flag makes it more 
appreciated and fills them with joy, 

Mazir F, Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Have received the flag and am delighted with your plan, 
Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow teachers, 
Emma LA JACKSON, Pioneer, La, 





~ Received the picture of Washington in good order in due 
time. The scholars took great delight in selling the buttons 
and had most of them sold by the second morning. The 
picture is entirely satisfactory. 
FLoyD D, LooKER, Sedalia, O. 
The flag came March 6th and was all you represented it to 
be. Itis certainly beautiful and just what more schools should 
have. Wishing you success in your good work, Iam, 
OLIVE WINFIELD, Mason, Mich. 


Flag is received and O K. and your plan is such that every 
school should see ‘Old Glory” floating above their house 
EMMA HeLM, Mayfield, Ky. 


Enclosed find money order for which please send me the 
flag. This makes three flags that I have secured from you. It 
goes Without saying [ am satisfied with your plan and method 
of doing business, and the flags are certainly all right. 

G. W. HARBERGER, Jackson, O. 


Received the flag you sent and the children are delighted 
with it and I am pleased with it myself, 
ELLA SHIRLEY, Findlay, O, 


Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it certainly is 
adandy. We never once thought it would be such a beauty. 
Rutile Meyers, Chenowith, Wash, 
We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it and 
we thank you very much for the way to get it. The flag is now 
waving over our school house and everybody is proud of it. 
ANNA ObsTED, Allamuchy, N. J. 





Read them. 


Our U.S, Flag arrived last Saturday in excellent snape, 
Can say itis the best stitched flag I have ever seen, It is cer- 
tainly a fine flag for so little work. I can cheerfully and 
heartily recommend your flag to any school or residence de- 
siringan excellent large sized beautiful flag. It can be used 
outdoors as well as indoors and there is no danger of fading. 
I certainly will doall I can for a company having such a great, 
aim. BERNARD C, CoGGAN, Principal of Shipple’s School, Big 
Rapids, Mich, 


Have received our picture and are well pleased with it and 
consider our efforts to secure it well repaid, Will recommend 
you all in my power, 

A. GERTRUDE C, DALEY, Assonex, Mass, 


Your picture of Lincoln received and [ wish to thank you 
very heartily on behalf of our school, It is certainly fine and 
I shall be glad to recommend your plan. 

ETHEL MINNARD, Irving, Mich, 

The flag is received and please accept our sincere thanks 
for the same, It is even more beautiful than we expected, 
Some of the pupils clapped their hands and said “Ifurrah for 
our flag” as I unrolled the package, 

ADAM P, Frey, Jordan, Pa, 


Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is even 
better than I had dured to anticipate. Shall recommend your 
plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a fine way to obtain 
anew flag free, for selling the buttons is only a trifle. Thank- 
ing youin behalf of my pupils Iam, 

MABEL C. Sampson, West Duxbury, Mags. 
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If you already iiave a yood flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, Washing- 


Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the fi 
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You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to 
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101 Meridian Street, 
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tons 2 flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln, 
Send the money te usand we, will immediately ship you, all charges, prepaid, the pictitte you want 203.24 
inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame—a picture that you will be 
proud to hang on your wall. 
One of these offers should interest you right now. 
Show your progressiveness. 

ake your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 
~ Tell us the kind of buttons.you want and get th 
room theé-talk of the school? ; 

Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money writing a 

few letters for us to other teachers. You can do the same. 


“ou Mail this Coupon TODAY. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


e great free flag or picture that will make your - 
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Anderson, Indiana. 
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inte Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 
You may— 





tis —lllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music pertaining to the 

ily and . . e 

ee de- veriod, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 

be used ’ ’ ’ 1D ran) 

page, ! —Ilave at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 

nool, Big : é : : ‘ , 

nee —Ilave concrete illustrations of every period and development in the history of music 

i ane ° ee . 7 

pune from primitive peoples until the present time? 

, Mass, a bh . ° . . ° . . 
—Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real American Indians, with their tom- 

’ | o o 


ank you 
fine and 


toms and characteristic “whoops” and “yells”? 





a —Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally 
a with primitive natural harmony? 

ae t —lind listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from 
iota the old masters, that little children should hear, know and use, 
oie strong in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 


—lurnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school day, 
the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, penmanship, 
physical culture and all exercises and drills for fete and pageant? 

—Hlave exact imitations of all the songs of all our native birds to 
accompany your Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 





Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so 
aluable, varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beautiful 
records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 























For full information, write 
Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation Educational Department 
to schools only 

hes ’ icte 5 Not yn wae e . «ff ¥ . g ba & 
navien the Victor is not in use, the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can he iocked to pro- Camden, N. J. 
tect it from dust and promiscuous usc 


by irresponsible people. 
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INSERUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is pul 
veo pntdedle mouth previews to the date th bears, aid 
subseribers belore the first of the month, It is 
the school year, numbers for July and 


NORMAL 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE Postage for subscribers in Canada o0 
centsiimother toreign countries 50 cents extra, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS Should a subscriber wish has address 
changed he should give both the old and the new adaress, 

DISCONTINUANCE From this date Glan. Ist. 115) all 
subscriptions willbe discontinued at ¢ Xpiration, 

RENEWALS, -to insure no interruption in the receipt of the 
Journal, Should be sent to renehous mot later than the loth of the 
mouth with whieh vour subseription expires as we begin, on that 
date, addressing our list for the following month: thus the renewal 
oftasubseription expiring with the February number should reach 
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AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, alse at Jis/i/ufes, Associations, cfc, Sample copies and all 
necessary material tor doing successful work furnished free 
on application, 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability ofevery advertisement appearing in’ Normal Lustructor 
and Vrimary Plans, Welutend thatour subscribers shall deal with 
our advertisers In the tullest confidence that they willbe fairly 
treated, If by any oversight some advertisement should appear 
through Which any subseriberis imposed uponor dishonestly dealt 
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mustmention Normal bustructor and Primary Plans when writing 
to advertisers, and that complaint miust be made within thirty days 
after date of issue of Mavazine containing the advertisement, Read 
all advertisements carctully, sothat you fully understand them, 
They are an epitome of the business life ot today, are full of interest 
and worth any-one’s time and attention, 
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EVER before in the history of our business have we received such an avalanche of 
N subscriptions as has been pouring in on us since September Ist. Over twelve thou- 
sand more for September this year than last and the rush keeping up at this time 
(Oct. 8th). Asaresult many have been disappointed, because of being unable to secure the 
September number. We saw the rush coming however in time to make ample provision 
for all for October and later numbers, One hundred fifty thousand copies of each of 
these issues being provided. We regard this great volume of business as a splendid 
tribute to the excellence of this publication. 


Christmas Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Next month’s magazine, our great Holiday Number, will excel in richness of material 
and wealth of illustration, that of any in the history of this or any other.educational mag- 
azine. Last year’s Christmas issue gave an abundance of Holiday material which was so 
much appreciated that the editors determined to make the 1915 issue a still stronger one. 
For a year they have been preparing the December number, with the result that a remark- 
able array of articles and stories, plays, dialogues, recitations and music have been assem- 
bled. All this material will be of great interest and value to the busy teacher who must 
plan a Christmas celebration for her school. The Christmas features are too many and too 
diverse to specify—in fact, we wish to surprise our readers. _ It isnot too much to say that 
this issue will mark an epoch in the magazine-making world of educational periodicals. 
Single copies will be greatly in demand, and should you wish an extra number for a teacher 
friend who is not a subscriber, we advise you to order early. 

The surest and best way for such persons to secure this number, however, is to become 
a regular yearly subscriber. 


Order These Now—Pay by December 1st 


By way of co-operation with teachers who are employed for the ensuing school year and who now 
need the benefits to be derived from the books and publications listed below but preter to pay for them 
later, we will cheerfully fill orders for such as may be desired, payment to be made by December Ist 
Do not hesitate to avail yourself of this privilege, which we are glad to offer. The conditions are that 
you are engaged in teaching and that payment is to be made by December Ist. In ordering please state 
where you are engaged to teach. 

The above offer is available to teachers throughout the United States, except in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
Arkansas and Texas, where we have General or State Agents or other special arrangement. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NorMAL In- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, EVERY DAY PLANS, THE YEAR’s 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are published 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 








Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year..............+. $1.25 | g ga ge 
re 1.00 c 55 Ca 
Seeley’s Question Bock, postpaid............. cece cece eee e eee 1.00 be Sue Om 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid....... ima ad cache ne weae 1.00 7) a cee J 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................ 1.00 4 = Sul GY 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder........ 1.90 | HK] os 2 aQ 
i . - 6 with pauitilined'above. sss seen 1.90 | & oe = gos 
‘ ‘ wo« “  & any 2of the $1.00 books 2.50 | & a E235 
“ “ wae “  & all 3 of the $1.00 books 3.10 | md oy 8¥oe 
Normal Instructor ind Primary Plans with PATHRINDER and any ss... 2.50 ox oS u y 
&% fT; 73 a3 66 with PATHFINDER and any 3.10 > ss ir E 
2ofthe $1.00b00ks **"* "4? ; be! os pc] 
“ ee elt PATHFINDER anda 3.70 | G LES a us 
Practical Selections, postpaid................ ere tee .65 Q. Omeue ¢ 
a 61 wiv eee 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Practical Selections | 1.60 B Sas on? 
66 6c T3 6c 6c with both Practical Selections 1 95 Te) be © a 
and School Year ee “ © ica Vw Va. 

rT: 66 66 rT 66s with PATHFINDER and School 2.20 mi, oS & 
Year or Practical Selections: * + + * . oO 080% 
“ eee with ration 260) A 8 GE 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books..." seus 1.60 oh Bae S 
ee le a ac ea “ann RnR 2.20 | A HOS be 
BO i iccssaessviucasvs 230 |W SY 337 
«6 ‘« School Year or Practical Selections......... ...... 1.35 | A ahk=3 7 
and 1.7014 Cy loss 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books....................0.....0 000s 1.60 | QO 2h" 7s 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books........................-.sse eevee, 2.20 S8,9° 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage <a =k 2 ¢ 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c; Path- Or 9 9 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c, 7a Som o 


When renewing your subscriptio i i 
n to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans : > sue 
books as you can use to advantage. : ee 


aar The above offer applies to either new or renewal subscribers a 
The Pathfinder oo Scone we «hig a published at the Nation’s Capital. 
pacer _ ve issues, ol. fear, F.very teacher is now expected to keep well informed 

we a md eg and pal ergs is their best medivm for this valine, In this paper 
S the Important news of the world skillfully and impartiality condensed b ‘a large variety of 

general features are included, such as special illustrated i ages. fem agen toy nid gue Mo 
; t as spec str articles on scientific’ and oth timely subjects 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for tl i age Peau sg -cayge Mies 
é ules sions ve children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 

page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair mind i "4: aiamas see 
é dq in é ars d, - ed way, intended to 5 ate wholesome 

ps but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hiien. The Me Fisica gle agenagaoos 
— giao ei. Sy it is now in its 22d year of increasing success and it is everywhere recoguized 
without it: it ocr lta Alia! so manne _Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
dniteoe gy yawetiel 7 oe of history, geography, civics, ete., and rids teaching of haif its 
0 ll na rsa m0 oe gaa hers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
he day; s the story brietly, clearly, yet comprehensively. Size recently increased to 32 pages, but still 


published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 ; : : 
$1.90 or in combination as listed mma $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
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Woman’s Home Comp’n, $1.50 ) Both 


American, [To one address] 1.50 j j 








Pictorial Review, $1.50 All 
Mother’s Magazine, 1.50 | Three 
Indispensable to Every Teacher $9.00 
Modern Priscilla, 1.00 
Pictorial Review $1.50) Al 
? . Three 


Woman’s Home Comp’n, 1.50 $9 00 
American, ['To one address] 1.50 





A Saving to You of from 33 1-3 to 50%—But You Must Act By November 10, 
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Ladies’ World, 1.00 2 F 
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Pathfinder, (Weekly) - $1.00. 
School Century, - - 1.25] ,b°h 


Including the 75¢ “Picture Study Book $4.79 
for Elementary Schools,”’ illustrated with 

85 full page reproductions in sepia tones 

of the World's Masterpieces of Art. 

















All Subscriptions Are For ONE FULL YEAR, and May be Sent to ONE or to DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 





Rule for Finding the Club Price for 
Any Number of Periodicals 


Add together the Class Numbers for two or more periodicals 
and multiply the total by five. The result will be the correct price. 























Normal Instructor-Prim. Plans . .$1.25 | $1. 90 Low Priced Two Year Offers 
on some of the Leaders, which prices we can’t guarantee after 


The Pathfinder ........ ee . 1.00 J 
30 days. YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO PASS THESE SPE- 


isthe most wonderful ex- 
Fanaa CIALS BY. Many of these Two Year Offers wil! posi- 
THE PATHFINDER ponent of current events tively be withdrawn lateron. ACT NOW before it is too late. 
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23—Everyland ....... ee 1 50 Everybody’s Magazine............$1.50 | Our Price pede ene, Two Years 
- as cee See eeeerereceerescesesseveeccccesce : + The Delineator (Both to one address) 1,50 ( $°2.00 School Century (with Book) 
5 —_® "aan lea RRR ie Pictorial Review ........ ............... $1.00 ) Our Price | Pearson’s Magazine 
55 Independent ...........-.....s0sssseeceee ee ee Modern Priscilla ..........0..0...0...... 1.00 $2.00 Pictorial ae a $ 00 
a Seal of hee, Peete eee teen e ee eee eee eee ones 2 = Ladies’ World...... Sere 1.00 ) ° pat ag € ee a 
17—Kindergarten Primary Magazine ..........0.0..2. 100 $1.5 es 
20-Kindergarten bee Oe Se ney en 1 25 Christian en Me wt. “ | Our Price | World’s Advance 
MB UMIIOE WOT. co esccsseesecccccsccccessccsvceseseeevecs 1 00 ryt bl ae OWS... eeeeeeeeeeeeenee 5 : yn f $3 00 Normal Instructor Primary Pla 
1B—Little PONS ......00....ccccccccsceceeseeves ie 5 ere .00 . oO - ns 
—. aes tint Seis cssiorere oe § Woman’s Home Comp’n .........$1.50 | Our Price | With Pathfinder (Weekly) ......::c ccs $1.75 
Oe ats ss sereesessesesorseeneenreees 100 | ) American (Both to one address)... 1.50 $ 3 00 With School Century and “Picture Study Book” 1.75 
ee ree reeteetetseees oes 1 50 | McClure’s Magazine ................. 1.00 | . With Loman Magazine.........0.0.0.0 cee 2.00 
4 laa a echt anne ecco i I nisithiceianbnicobunosciest -¥ 
25Motion Picture Magazine. 0.000000 1 $0 | Colller’s Weekly (itus)............82.50 ) Our Price | With Something To Dow.0000007 an 
23—Musical Observer ..........5....0..ssecsevevseseeeees 150] (Everybody’s............ pevesadrseasessse 1.50 $3 25 | With Educational Foundations.................. 2.00 
20 Netlonal Food’ Magarine 2200000 1 &) | The Delineator iow woe aiden) 1.50 | PO? | with Everybody's & Delineator iu we sais). 3-15 
23—Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ................+. 1 25 orld’s Work Tbh boeliboiases $3.00) Our Price | With Review of Reviews .................:.:cccc8 3.00 
8 People’s Home Journal ............... 0.000 ecceee eee 50 World Se ease a idea , : y e 25 With American & Woman’s Home Comp’n 3.15 
Sem Mg 70000 esoesscvssesesessecseneene 2) ee epee... 1.50 § $63.25 | With. mcclure’s & Ladies World (Wm wie) 2.68 
3 Po DE SOsv stg Cesawsnserveceos g , - p &.O% 
PAB ecm Al poor we 150 | Collier's Weekly (i!lus).)...............$2.50 | Our Price = Ser ih a rang 4 yr soa ayaa 
“_ . - ge cto ais, i 
o a han p wong heats SOL AGECH Oe CORDME RCE ROC aaon eee a Review of Reviews...... .............. 5 3.00 $$ 3.25 *With Youth’s Companion... 3.00 
20-—-Schvol Centur with “Pic ture Study Book’’....... 1 25 ge ic *(Including Rest of This Year and 1916 Calendar, Free) 
50—Scribner’s oe er crvccseetccesreecc ene 3 90 | World’s Work................:0.:0005: 83.00} nen + 
17 -Something to Do ................ccceeeceees 1 00 Review of Reviews ............ ....... 3.00 j $s 3.50 Cosmopolitan Magazine Any TWO . 
23—Storyteller’s Magazine 1 50 Harper’s Bazar ( $] 50 ) ny TWO, 1 Yar 
7. Ma —, a Bere ere rrr = cae semeaate po ree seceeaee ‘ : ( > 3 Ooo 
PM MOMOE CO WOUNINE 66. cccc ccc ccccccccvcccevevcetesces ° oO YaZINne........ , e 
20 ‘Teachers’ Magazine .0.0000..000000000000 INI 125 | | Ladies Home Journal - | $3.00 Good Housekeeping... ( 2ACH J _—Z 
--Todays (an pattern) CE eT EE ET ECT EC TTT CCPC TT TT TT § ° st e 
2 Woman's oe nM pnaRNRNN ST RD ; 7s Saturday Evening Po j eae gg ierroseceint the oe * - — cron 
—Woman’s BE arn Gs 1st cvonauabareaatsanenn 4 ity. ‘rite with your first order for F -articulars, 
a... 1501 | The Country Gentleman $1.00 ae ; aphemitanoeaee 
a aes SINE 5506 iconic ce nccisssione a Oancamee soe ‘ +4 (52 j ) Now 1 Year = Our Large 44-Page Catalogue, listing more than 
i ee GMepnsbadiicdcine ni pie ae cosmid 3000 periodicals and Club Offers, is FREE. Ask for it. 














Mother’s Magazine, One Year, $1.50 


{sa practical magazine for the teacher, and should be in every school- 
room, Its exclusive articles, special features aud practical depart- 
Ments Constitute an invaluable reference library. li is not ajourn- 
al of sociology nor a textbook, but it will bring into your home over 
1200 pages of authentic and practical information. 








MOTHER’S MAGAZINE -_ $1.50 ) All Three 
McCall’s (with pattern) - 50 > $ 
Ladies’ World - - - 1.00) 1.50 





MOTHER’S MAGAZINE - $1.50) . ,Both 
Pictorial Review - - 1.005 1.50 





MOTHER’S MAGAZINE - $1.50) , Pott 
Modern Priscilla = - 1.00 § 1.50 





The Best Two For $2.10 


‘ ar $2.00) should be in’ every 
The Youth’s Companion ad bs edness vane week to cheer, 
to amuse, to entertain, to inform and to lead its readers. 
’ 2 ar, 50c.)— 00-page monthly that sets the 
McCall’s Magazine pore et somantinasy mines P over 1,200, - 
000 homes for its wholesome stories, worth-while articles, newest fancywork, latest fashions 
and household departments. Each McCALL subscriber is entitled to any one 15c McCall 
Dress Pattern Free if she writes Number and Size of Pattern. 
1). All the issues for sagt ir pe for 1916, (52 numbers) 


The Youth’s Companion: h:tsrsieisesscnine it 























* - —_— 
3). The Companion Desk Calendar tor 116. To One or to 
All of the above 1, 2 and 3 to All New Subscribers......... Separate Address 
McCall’s Magazine 12 100-page Magazines (including — one $ 2 10 
‘ NJ Re 
oO 15 cent McCall Dress Pattern Free) ...... 


y ANTAGE of sending us your subscription for the above Special Offer NOW is:—You receive The Companion FROM 
Cr THE TIME YOU SUBSCRIBE until January, 1917 besides the splendid 1916 Calendar and the McCall Special Dress Pattern Free. 





a 


Orders to 


REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R.G. Dun & Co., Your Own Banker, All Publishers, Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, Ill., 


Address ait JM HANSON~-BENNETT MAGAZINE AGENCY, 820 Brooks Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


First & City Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


I" DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalog, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free 
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AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
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necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
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OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability obevery advertisement appearing in’ Normal Lustructor 
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Many Disappointed—Though a Great Tribute to N. L.-P. P, | 


EVER before in the history of our business have we received such an avalanche of 
subscriptions as has been pouring in on us since September Ist. Over twelve thou- 
sand more for September this year than last and the rush keeping up at this time 

(Oct. 8th). Asaresult many have been disappointed, because of being unable to secure the 
September number. We saw the rush coming however in time to make ample provision 
for all for October and later numbers, One hundred fifty thousand copies of each of 
these issues being provided. We regard this great volume of business as a splendid 
tribute to the excellence of this publication. 


Christmas Normal Instructor~Primary Plans 


Next month’s magazine, our great Holiday Number, will excel in richness of material 
and wealth of illustration, that of any in the history of this or any other.educational mag- 
azine. Last year’s Christmas issue gave an abundance of Holiday material which was so 
much appreciated that the editors determined to make the 1915 issue a still stronger one. 
For a year they have been preparing the December number, with the result that a remark- 
able array of articles and stories, plays, dialogues, recitations and music have been assem- 
bled. All this material will be of great interest and value to the busy teacher who must 
plan a Christmas celebration for her school. The Christmas features are too many and tov 
diverse to specify—in fact, we wish to surprise our readers. — It isnot too much to say that 
this issue will mark an epoch in the magazine-making world of educational periodicals. 
Single copies will be greatly in demand, and should you wish an extra number for a teacher 
friend who is not a subscriber, we advise you to order early. 

The surest and best way for such persons to secure this number, however, is to become 
a regular yearly subscriber. 


Order These Now—Pay by December 1st 


By way of co-operation with teachers who are employed for the ensuing school year and who now 
need the benefits to be derived from the books and publications listed below but prefer to pay for them 
later, we will cheerfully fill orders for such as may be desired, payment to be made by December 1st 
Do not hesitate to avail yourself of this privilege, which we are glad to offer. The conditions are that 
you are engaged in teaching and that payment is to be made by December Ist. In ordering please state 
where you are engaged to teach. 

The above offer is available to teachers throughout the United States, except in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
Arkansas and Texas, where we have General or State Agents or other special arrangement. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NoRMAL In- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION BooK, EVERY DAy PLANs, THe Yuar’s 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are published 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year.................$1.25 | CeUsgee 
eM om 
| SPOR OUTEEECTTE TTC TCTT TCT TTT COLT TT eee 1.00 S28 ye 
Seeley’s Question Bock, postpaid............... cece e cence 1.00 oe Pr om 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid. .............0.e cee eee eee 1.00 =) 4 a; 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................ 1.00 | & 4 Sa oY 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder,..... .. 1.90 | ose aQ 
6 e eo (with oiilistedubove + sss seen 1.00 | & Sas gee 
66 66 “s 6 ‘6 any 2 of the $1.00 books 2.50 < PUES aS 
«“ ‘6 Tr “ 66 all 3 of the $1.00 books 3.10 | md oy & OL 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with PATHFINDER andany ss... 2.50 o< oS o) 
“ «“ we 66 with PATHFINDER andany |, 310 | om Ss 27 & 
‘ “6 ‘“ 6c ‘s) 6with PATHEINDER and all 3.70 < = 2 S Sb. 
p > ° “ 3 of the $1.00books ‘**"*'**** RQ, mt C.D) rs wv 
ractical Selections, postpaid.................. Eee eee .65 Cm et.s = 
ST TET CTE TTT Tee TTT Teer Teer ere ee 65 |. | oi” g © w 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Practical Selections |, 1.60 B Gas on” 
6 és 6<“ 6é 66 with Sowh Proctiost Selections 1.95 eo = o fo B 
R napster ieee +4 Rha: -_ Ay 
+ ‘i e + ae ee..... 2.20 DOSES 
: ee eit rain 260) A BS ESE 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books...... Su ukeeebewk ekws 1.60 ZZ Pl S a 
i cs “ug id nee ee FEE ee Sr rere 2.20 bo ° wee 

«“ otk wre 6 ‘< WM ay ans 
re on beevbesdteeukes ae =Z7 Y5Z 
“ ‘¢ School Year or Practical Selections......... ...... 1.35 a) mie D 
wu and Ee sinshencaeeiape 1.70| 4% eyo oad 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books..................000ccc ccc ec eee e eee 160|O Sonos 

All 3 of the $1.00 Books.................. 00sec eee ee eee eeeeaes 2.20 Sere 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage in as fo) q 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal] Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c; Path- OrveY 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c, Zs tee 3 





When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans include such of the above 
hooks as you can use to advantage. 


4ar The above offer applies to cither new or renewal subscribers wa 


.) 


The Pathfinder is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 

‘ " $2 issues, $1.00 a year. Kvery teacher is now expected to keep well informed 
about the progress of affairs, and the Parurinner is their best medicm for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartial:y condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated urticles on scientific: and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and_ diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The Parnvinper is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing ; it is now in its 22d year of increasing success and it is everywhere recoguized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without its it animates the dry bones of history, yzeography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of haif its 
drudgery. The PatrurinvER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
iste de ag “i ~~, er: clearly, yet riage Size recently increased to 32 pages, but still 

she > popular subscription price of 00 1 ‘ ‘tor-Primar é 

cease een! + consti sean osaeg $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 








Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Saving to You of from 33 1-3 to 50%—But You Must Act By November 10. 


Woman’s Home Comp’n, $1.50 } $9.00 


American, [To one address] 1.50 j ; 








Pictorial Review, $1.50 All 
Mother’s Magazine, 1.50 | Three 
Indispensable to Every ‘Teacher $9.00 
Modern Priscilla, 1.00 J 
ictorial Revi 1.50) Al 
Pictorial Review, $1. Three 


Woman’s Home Comp’n, 1.50 § 00 
American, [To one address] 1.50 3° 


‘WOMANS HOME |] 
: ANION | | 




















McClure’s, 7 i $1.00 Both 
Ladies’ World, (address) 1.00 $4.50 





‘jure’ ni aie All 
McClure’s, $1.00 e. 


Delineator, - (Tp one) ‘1.50 
Everybody’s, ea 1.50 $3.00 





Pathfinder, (Weekly) - $1.00 
School Century, - - 1.25] Both 


Including the 75c “Picture Study Book $4.75 
for Elementary Schools,” illustrated with 

85 full page reproductions in sepia tones 

of the World's Masterpieces of Art. 





All Subscriptions Are For ONE FULL YEAR, and May be Sent to ONE or to DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 





Rule for Finding the Club Price for 


Any Number of Periodicals 


Add together the Class Numbers for two or more periodicals 
and multiply the total by five. The result will be the correct price. 
Class No. Pub. Price 
Oe NTN RIE so ss.vis bit'ec bib ovc0¥esesceesrveoeescvcesocs $1 0 
25—American Magazine............ .cccceccecceccececees 1 50 
17—American Primary Teacher .....................0.06 1 00 


25—Baseball Magazine 
17—Boys’ Magazine................. 
70—Century Magazine 
BOP IONETD FUOUE oc cccescvececces ceecvesdevvececvene 
BEGETS WOO occ cccccesccccccccccccccesccsvcncs 


70 Country Life fin America .................. Praiaeteaanie 4 00 


50—Current Opinion 


55 oo ldo 9 55:66 0005003 6050 6:0.0:0-64:06 5m0b8 ae pies 1 50 





eae hob shes +56 400 e005 66400 ¥0yeeaeeeees 


50 Education (new).... . .............0..000 0003 ee) 3 00 


20—Educational Foundations.................00. 0c cee 
55—Educational Review..............0 00... c cece cc ceceeees 
25—Etude (for all music lovers) .................cceeeee 
25—Everybody’s Magazine............... ; 
SRS rrr 
23—Garden Magazine ....................04- ee 
70—Harper’s Magazine ............. 0... ccc ccc ce cece eeees 
TO —TEMIOTS WEEE once cicccscccccccccccsccescccececece 
ro ein oa 0.559 F616 6-0 6 n° A616 Vas. 0is.0 6 64r8 O08 0 oe OSU eee 
ee NE 060559 6.000 0:0066 0000 00ss0vesnsesressecvees 
60—John Martin’s Book .......... cc... ccc cece cece ee ees 
40—Journal of Education ................. ccc cece eeeeeeee 
17—Kindergarten Primary Magazine .................. 
20-Kindergarten Review............... ccc ccc eee ee cee 
SUN | UE vc oscscesesiccicciccessceccievessdeccccesees 
ie 45 Vbi65 654 ene 00 OP a0oes' deseoekeus 
10—licCall’s (and pattern) ....................4.. esebeus 
ea areas iG6iy 66 9 -51044'0.6 008 4 6 40 40 bles Se nd WOO 
20-McClure’s Magazine ................. 0. cceceececeeees 
23 Metropolitan Magazine....................6..006 cee 
DF——TAOUOTT PTROGIIE. oc cccereccsccccccecesocssecsccecce 
17—Mother’s Magazine............ .....ccccceeeeee cove 
25—Motion Picture Magazine 
23 Musical Observer ................. 
Se NII 5's Sie cchnaisitie-ecs:6¥0. 06000 
20 -National Food Magazine 
23—Normal Instructor-Primary Plans .................. 
8 People’s Home Journal ..............0.. 0.0. c cece eee 
20 Pictorial Review..................0.065 1 
23 Popular Educator..................... 1 
23 Primary Education ................... wom 
30—Review Of Reviews .............. cscccccecccecsceces 3 
I oss 6 0.5/5 9106 99:555-6.4 00.0 8.6084 \ 6 50000 bev eee 3 
BB BCMOO ATES BOOK occccsincccsoscscccvccsscrsccccseece 2 
20-—-School Century with ‘‘Picture Study Book’’...... 1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 











50--Scribner’s Magazine ................. cc cece cece eens 
D7 —DOMIBUIIE GOO: ons c rc cescecccccccececcevceocecee 
23—Storyteller’s Magazine ........... ......c.ecceeeeees 
23—Sunset Magazine ..............0cceceecceeseecceveees 
14—Teacher’s Jourmal .............cccccescccesecccsceves 
20 Teachers’ Magazine .......... 0.00.00. .00cseecceeeee 
7--Todays (and pattern) ............. 0... ccecce cence eens 
25 Woman’s Home Companion 
12 -Woman’s Magazine .......... .. ' 
S—WOMR'S WOT... oo ccccc. ce cccccscecscevceecvovcees 





2B—World’s AGVANCE .......0... 0c ccccsccccccncvessecccs 1: 


19—World’s Chromicle...................ccccccccccccccees 1 


PU oss ona sic igih ninss dascs s caneaseaveseeesions 3 60 
40—Youth’s Companion (eluding the reat of thi year und calendar tree) 2 O 


Normal Instructor-Prim. Plans . .$1.25 
The Pathfinder .... 


Low Priced Two Year Offers 








isthe most wonderful ex- 
ponent of current events 
published, at $1.00_ per 


THE PATHFINDE 


year. 52 issues—not 12. Include it in your order. $1.00 











People’s Home Journal 
Woman’s World 








McCall’s (And one 15¢ McCall Pattern)..$ . 
Woman’s World 
People’s Home Journal 


Today’s Magazine (and Pattern)... 





Everybody’s Magazine.............31. 
The Delineator (Both to one address) 1, 


Pictorial Review ........ ............... $1. 
Modern Priscilla 
Ladies’ World 


Christian Herald 


50 ( $°2.00 








on some of the Leaders, which prices we can't guarantee after 
30 days. YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO PASS THESE SPE- 
CIALS BY. Many of these Two Year Offers wil! posi- 
tively be withdrawn lateron. ACT NOW before it is too late. 


You Save 33 1-3 Per Cent on Your Money 
Christian Herald. 
Cormopoitien Megexine | ANY One 
Everybody’s Magazine 


larpers Basar” Of These 
Hearst’s Magazine 


s 
McCl °’s Magazine 
Metropolitan —— M agazines 
Mother’s Magaz 

Pathfinder, as Two Years 
School Century (with Book) 
Pearson’s Magazine 


Pictorial Review 
Sunset Magazine e 








Woman’s Home Compan’n 
World’s Advance 





Review of Reviews..................... 3. 
Ladies’ World 


§ Woman’s Home Comp’n .........$1.5 
{ American (Both to one address) 
McClure’s Magazine 


Collier’s Weekly (Illus.)................92.4 
{ Everybody’s 
( The Delineator (Hoth to one address) 1,4 

WOPIDS WONK,, ....00ceccccscessseseeccees $3.00 

Woman’s Home Companion 


— me me me Ss 


—_ 











oe Sh th oe Ook es Cy 
ene ene ‘ 





Collier’s Weekly (1)lus).)...............$2.50 } 
Review of Reviews...... .............. 3.00 ( $33.25 


WOT S WOK. ....0000ccccccnccesceseseees $3.00 ) 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


With Pathfinder (Weekly) .............cccccccee $1.75 
With School Century and “Picture Study Book” 1.75 
With Teacher’s Magazine.......................... 2.00 
With Sunset Magazine..... ..............0...000... 2.30 
With Something To Do..................0000000... 2.00 
With Educational Foundations.................. 2.00 
With Everybody’s & Delineator (to one address)... 3.15 
With Review of Reviews ......................00 3.00 


With American & Woman’s Home Comp’n 3.15 
With. McClure’s & Ladies World (to one address) 2.65 





Review of Reviews ............ ....... 3.00 f $3.50 





Ladies Home Journal - 


With Ladies World and McCall’s ............ 2.25 
With Pictorial Review & Metropolitan. ..... 2.75 
*With Youth’s Companion ......... .............. 3.00 
*(Including Rest of This Year and 1916 Calendar, Free) 

Cosmopolitan Magazine 3 
Harper’s panna caked { $1.50 ) $ dae 
Hearst’s Magazine....... aA CH ( 

Good Housekceping...... ( EACH ) 3:00 





Saturday Evening Post 





AGENTS WANTED to represent us in your vicin- 


Write with your first order for Full Particulars. 





The Country Gentleman 
(52 issues) Now | Year 














Our Large 44-Page Catalogue, listing more than 
3000 periodicals and Club Offers,is FREE. Ask for it. 








Mother’s Magazine, One Year, $1.50 


isa practical magazine for the teacher, and should bein every school- 
room. Its exclusive articles, special features aud practical depart- 
ments Constitute an invaluable reference library. 1¢ is not ajourn- 
al of sociology nor a textbook, but it will bring into your home over 


1200 pages of authentic and practical information. 


The Best Two For $2.10 = (xan) 


(One Year $2.00) should be in every 
So much every week to cheer, 


The Youth’s Companion 


to amuse, to entertain, to inform and to lead its readers. 








MOTHER’S MAGAZINE - ~—_ All Three 
McCall’s (with pattern - .50 
: ‘ y = 1.00 ) $1.50 


Ladies’ World - 


(One Year, 50c.)—the 100-page monthly that sets the y) 
styles in dressmaking—the magazine loved in over 1,200, - (4 
000 homes for its wholesome stories, worth-while articles, newest fancywork, latest fashions 
Each MecCALL subscriber is entitled to any one 15c McCall |). . 
Dress Pattern Free if she writes Number and Size of Pattern. | 


McCall’s Magazine 





and household departments. 





MOTHER’S MAGAZINE .- $1.50) oan 
Pictorial Review - - 1.005 1.50 


a 
(2). All the issues for the resto 


The Youth’s Companion 








MOTHER’S MAGAZINE - $1.50) , Bt 
Modern Priscilla - - 1.005 °1.00 





McCall's Magazine 


C2 THE GREAT ADVANTAGE of sending us your subscription for th 











). All the issues for The Compe for 1916, (52 numbers) BOTH 
this year 1915, 
(3). The Companion Desk Calendar tor 1916. To One or to 
All of the above 1, 2 and 3 to All New Subscribers......... Separate Add ress 
12 100-page Magazines (ineluding one $2 10 
‘ , ieee 
15 cent McCall Dress Pattern Free) ...... 


6 above Special Offer NOW is:—You receive The Companion FROM 
lendid 1916 Cal 


dar and the McCall Special Dress Pattern Free. 








THE TIME YOU SUBSCRIBE until 





REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R.G. Dun & Co., Your Own Banker, All Publishers, Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, IIl., 


First & City Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


Aadreee att” J. M. HANSON-BENNETT MAGAZINE AGENCY, 820 Brooks Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Orders to 


1 DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalog, containing all Club Offers. 


Its Free 








PRACTICAL 
METHODS. AIDS x DEVICES 
ron TEACHERS 


VOLUME | 








Every Teacher Should Have These Books 

They are the most complete, most comprehensive and 
most helpful set of books evér prepared for the exclusive 
use of teachers. Read our guarantee carefully—it puts the 





books to the supreme test and makes you the sole judge. 











Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
compiled and edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace B. 
Faxon in collaboration with a large number of well known and 
practical educators. 

These books are just what their title implies and, although 
out only a few months (published in June), are already recog- 
nized by Superintendents, Principals and Teachers throughout 
the country as being, as County Supt. McDonald of Cherokee 
Co., lowa, puts it: ‘‘ The best books of the kind I have seen.”’ 
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A PARTIAL LIST of the 
Well Known Educational 
Writers Who Have Con- 
tributed to These Books. 
| D. R. Augsburg 
Virginia Baker 
Louise M. Wades Barnes 
Viola M. Bell 
Susie M. Best 

C. E. Birch 

Anna Mae Brady 
Bertha H. Burridge 
Bertha E. Bush 














HE PURPOSE of this new set of books is to furnish the 
teacher with the very best material obtainable for carry- 
ing on the daily work of the schoolroom, They have 

ods, aids and devices for every branch of school work. In them 

teachers are given the result of the best thought, the best 
talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, 


| The Most Helpful Set of Books Ever | 
been prepared to fill a long felt need among teachers for 
all of them specialists in their respective branches. 


Prepared for Teachers 
a work which would provide thoroughly practical meth- 
Subjects Treated 


READING “a . won” ae Annie Chase 

ARITHMETIC HYGIENE NATURE STUDY WRITING a a ors - 
SPELLING PHYSICAL EDUCATION STORY TELLING SEAT WORK ess Bruce Cleavelan 
LANGUAGE GYMNASTICS AND GAMES DRAMATIZATION PLAYS AND ExERcists ||, G- B. Coffman 
GEOGRAPHY PICTURE STUDY DOMESTIC SCIENCE RECITATIONS Fanny Comstock 





Fred H. Daniels 

Anne Dillon Durr 
Ruth O. Dyer 

Philip Emerson 

Ida V. Flowers 

Maude M. Grant 
Laura Dunbar Hagarty 
Jean Halifax 

Carrie P. Herndon 
Lester S. Ivins, M. S. 
Edgar S. Jones 

Nina B. Lamkin 

G. W. Lewis 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
Ernma M. Maguire, B. Ped. 
Alice G. McCloskey 
Lewis 5. Mills 

Annie Stevens Perkins 
S. Emily Potter 

Ella M. Powers 
George A. Race 

Jean Sherwood Rankin 
Sara M. Riggs 

Laura Rountree Smith 
Bertha L. Swope 


Kach of the above subjects has been treated in the most prac- 
tical and helpful manner possible. These twenty sub-divisions 
or sections, each thoroughly covers the subject to which it is de- 
voted. ‘The contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 500 il- 
lustrations. <A glance at the subject of Geography for instance, 
reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one de- 
partment which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 
illustrations. The teacher can go to this section in full confi- 
dence of being able to find an abundance of helpful and in- 
spirational work for use in her Geography classes. This is also 
true of all the branches represented. 

In the Production of Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers it has been 
our ambition to provide a work which no grade or rural teacher 


could examine without desiring to own and at a price so reason- 
able and on terms so easy that any teacher might be enabled to 


procure it. 

° In providing the material for these books great 
Practical stress has been put on the idea of making them 
thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea pre- 
sented, every particle of material provided has been subjected 
to the most careful tests and consideration in order that nothing 
not thoroughly practical should find a place in them. 


Usable That Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers should be ‘‘filled to the brim’’ with us- 
able material,—material which the teacher could adapt and 
apply to the daily work in the classroom—has been our chief aim, 
and the large number of endorsements which we are receiving 
convinces us that our aim has been accomplished. 

Valuable Teachers will find these books of inestimable value |! parriette T. Treadwell 

in their daily work in the schoolroom—a source to 
which one will first go when in need of helpful material on any Thomas B. Weaver 





















Preparation 





































the production of any set of books exclusively for teachers. 


Arrangement 


thus making all material easily and quickly accessible. 





adapted to use in the grades and in the rural schools. 


splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. 





Drawing Section has several pages devoted to plates in colors. 


Paper 


large number of engravings used in illustrating these books. 
ink, 


use for a long period of time. The title is stamped in gold. 











Illustrations More than 500 engravings, interspersed throug 


The text and illustrations have been prepared b 
teachers who have long been identified with the best in ed- 
ucational work and who represent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in 


The books are divided into subject-chapters, each volume 
containing a complete index of the contents of that volume, 


Seo e While no attempt has been made to grade all the material supplied, the 
p various grades are amply provided for and these books are equally 


hout the books, 
The ArtSection 
is embellished by a large number of reproductions from famous paintings, 
selected because of their adaptability for picture study in the schools. The 


Size Two volumes, 9x11 inches—256 pages per volume—two ten inch columns 
to the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350 page books 

High grade, heavy weight book paper, specially made to secure the 

quality and finish necessary to produce the best results from the 


Printing Best possible to produce with the most modern machinery and 


skilled workmen, The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) 
Many of the engravings in the Drawing Section are in colors. 


Bi din Full baby seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive ap 
g pearance and the durability essential to books intended for daily 


H The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are to be 
Price sold Mn combination with Normal Instructor- Primary nef a moneial 
rate of $5.00, the terms being $1.00 cash with the order and the balance in 


monthly installments of $1.00 each. i In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are not satis- 

* of 5‘ is allowed for cash, making ia ead aes 5 factory to me in every sense, I am to notify You by letter within ten days from their receipt, 
A Discount $4.75. A saving ot 5 cents to ae eg A gs ow! and that in that event you will give me Instructions for their return, at your expense, and 
loss to us bec to us because of the fact that the average cost of collecting” Ky raf -_ — = sum enclosed herewith will be immediately refunded tu me and my 
is approximately 5%. So’ wy} Subscription cancelled. 

: : Z\ 
' of $4.75 is being remitted by a large I>, o jlo: Name 
The Net Cash Price per cent of those ordering this mi PS’ &. Zz; 
of books in combination with Normal Instructor- rimary 3 ~o wg f! P.O St 
Plans. You take no chances in doing this as you have the ¥ oe re) O} . . _ 
same return privilege under the guarantee as though you LSS. Oe { S 
ordered on the installment plan and the advantage to you oS om ni Street or R. R. No. 
ay 31) cown OF on ; , “oh: $1 ' a aks 
1S that you will Save av cents on the purchase price, Y, CS nd fo. oe ' OTE: Should you remit the full cash price ($4.75), use this blank, striking out the portion referrint sto 
VES o oS rv) = the four $1.00 deferred payments. 
ee & CLS & o Special Privilege to Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, “J od & * 8 ? ws ' Subscribers fo Normal Tnstructor-Primary Plans who have paid their sub <UIption tee one year mn advance 
SSS 4° < Ng o's —. \ since Sane Ist, sige mg set of 119004 by merely signing and mailing above order blank, without 

Dansville, New York. SL SPP Gr EMSS |p | may be cbtsined by stich subscribers for $3.50 cash with onder, Nt “+ Motend of $100. Or the beck 

Eo ee eS SS = ——~ ———— = 





of the subjects treated. | And many others 














practical 


H 


Guarantee 


Kivery order for Practical 
Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers is ac- 
cepted under an absolute guar- 
antee that if the books are not 
satisfactory to the purchaser in 
every sense and we are notified 
to this effect within ten days of 
their delivery, we will refund at 
once the money advanced and 
give instructions for the return 
of the books at our expense. 


A Strong Endorsement 


‘*Practical Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers seems to me to be a 
superior work excellent in subject 
matter, thorough and concise in 
treatment, admirably adapted to the 
need of progressive teachers. 

‘‘The low price at which it is sold 
indicates that you desire to give 
teachers the worth uf their money. 

“ I gladly recommend the work. 

J J CRANDALL, Supt of Schools, 

First Dist., Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
This is from one of many testimon- 


ial letfers 1eceived from prominent 
educators in all parts o1 the country. 

















Use This Order Blank 
F. A OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date 1915 


You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below Practical Methods, Aids 
‘and Devices for Teachers, complete in two volumes, and send Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year at Your special combination rate of $5.00. Of this amount I am en- 
closing $1.00 herewith and agree to pay balance, by remittances to You as follows: $1.00 on the 15th 
of next month and $1.00 on the 15th of cach succeeding month until the full $5.00 has been paid. 




















eulh 












November 1915 















Soe gin tiie te a ue ea PP ata aE ea UT ae: 
Obtain free book showing how QUINN WRITTEN 
METHOD saves three-quarters of time and money 
usually necessary to Jearn piano or organ,  Scien- gg 
tific and systematic method, yet practical and 
simple. Play chords immediately, and a‘ 
complete piece within a few lessons. Sue- 
cessfully used by Dr. Quinn for over 25 
years. Iindorsed by leading musiciars. { 
Successful graduates everywhere. Learn at 
ome either as a social accomplishment or for 
teaching. Practise in spare time whenever 
ou weh.” For either adults or children. 
Yoecial terms this month. Send today for 





FREE book ** How to Learn Pianoand Organ.”” ws 
Wo obligation, M. 1... QUINN CONSERVAS 
TORY, Box 650-5 1*, CHECAGO, 











The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
HOM work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 
STUDY For detailed ine gh {i aiid 
formation address Nb 
+ a Year U,. of C, (Div. W) Chicago, I11, Mitehe:! tower 














DEVELOP YOUR VOIC 


Study voice culture in) your own TIT 
home. It will give you health, pleas- 7% 
ure und profit. Youcan doit with 
the wonderful voice records of the 
world’s vreatest artists and 
The Herman Klein 
Phono-Vocal Method 


based upon the famous 


SCHOOL OF MANUEL GARCIA 


Teachers,singers, students recognize 
the talking machine as un eduea- 
tional factor, It is used in sehools 
and colleges: from kine rten to 
graduation class, Foreign languages, 
us subjects are successfully taught by this won- 
elo ent, enjoy agrent gift, and acquire 
neert orechoir singer, Our records titall talking 
jawe bites Wiite for bovklet, teachers special discount and trial offer. 


IME MUSIC PHONE METHOD, 906 Putnam Bidg., 2 West 45th St., New York 











elocntion, oratory ane 
dertul invention. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Pubiic School Music by 


Correspondence 


We have consideravle to say in this 
issue about musie in the sehools, and its 
great importance in the deveiopment of 
individual and national character. ‘here 
is another feature of this general sul- 
ject which ealls for particular atten- 
tion, and that is the preparation and | 
training of the teacher or supervisor of 
music—the one responsible for the mu- | 
sie teaching in the school. Our atten- 
tion is particularly called to this fea- 
ture by reading the advertisement which 
occupies the third cover page of this is- 
sue, headed ‘‘ Big Free Offer to ‘Teach- 
ers.”’? It is not always that these big, 
free offers turn out to be either ‘‘big’’ 
or ‘‘free,’’? and we sometimes look upon 
them with suspicion. But when we saw 
that this offer was from the Siegel-My- 
ers School of Musie and that it was for 
the purpose of making more teachers 
familiar with the course in Public School 
Musie prepared by Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark, we could at once appreciate its 
true importance. Mrs. Clark is well 
known as educator, author, composer, as | 
a successful supervisor of music, and an | 
authority on publie school music meth- 
ods. She has held prominent official po- 
sitions in connection with musical clubs 
and the National Education Association. 
She is Director of the Public School Mu- 
sic Department of the Siegel-Myers 
School of Music and has prepared a com- 
plete University Extension Course of 
Home Study Lessons, with weekly ex- | 








amination papers, standardizing the | 
teaching of public school music in an | 


authoritative way. It is lessons from this | 
course that are being sent out in this | 
manner to demonstrate their practical 
value. Every teacher will read this en- 
tire advertisement and will get a better | 
idea of what this offer really means. 





Would you like to study Elocution ? 
We will give you LESSONS by MATL and teach 
vou the art of Publie Speaking, Dramatic Read- 
ing and Entertaining. Klocution will make you 
popularand earn youmoney. W ith our Jes- 


sonsinotherscanteach their Children to Recite, 
Only thebest literature taught Ifyoucannot 
vouway toschool, this is your Opportunity, 
Send de stamp for Sam ple Mlustrated Recitation, 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, Inc. 


1750 Woodward Ave,, Dept. B, Detroit, Mich, 








TEACHERS 
WANTED 


for U.S, Goverpment positions, $75.00 a month. 
Anmial vacations, Short hours. Thousunds of ap- 
polntinents Coming, Hiudreds of appointments every 
month, Pull? unnecessary, Common education 
Sufficient, Jexcellent chances for teachers. Write 
tminediately for tree list of positions now obtainable, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C93, Rochester, N, Y. 


Be An Expert ACCOUNTANT 


Earn Big Salary! Big salaried positions are open for Ex- 

ert Accountants—prosperous usiness future assured. 
= ; 

at home in spare 

fe Train You By Mail 3.00%. 2277 

~ bayments to suit you, Our course prepared and direeted 

by noted Experts, Covers every feature—completed quickly, 


ine, Special Reduced Rate 


4>k us how, for a limited time, we canoffer special reduced 
rte scholarship, WRITE us now for valuable free book, 
Lu Salle Extension University, Dept.H925 Chicago 


WRITING 
PLAYS 








Personally taught through New Corres- 
poudence Method by well-known Edi 
tor-Author, Complete Courses in Short 
Story; Photoplay; Plot Construction. 
izhest recora of efliciency and success, 
AND Hstablished 19l0, Unexcelled testimon- 
jals, Full particulars on request, 
STORIES Henry Albert Phillips,Dept 11N,1777 Broadway, New York 
Complete Photopjay or Story “Market” 20c each 


Y TD a ’ ic 

STUDY BACTERIOLOGY, Public Hteatth ana 
Positions pay $3,000 to $5,000, Interesting home 

study = course Previous experience unnecessary. 

paste granted. We help secure positions, = Write 
OF Lrospectus, AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 

BACTERIOLOGY, Dept. 40, Chicago, 


BE A BANKER) 


Splendid opportunities for School Teac 
| 















yearly vacation with pay, good salar 
ut home. Diploma in six 
EDGAR G, ALCORN, . & e 
of Banking, 452 EK. State Street. 















"Jeusunt work, suort hours, all hol 
it » 
« Columbus, Ohio 





In this connection it is well to mention 
the success which has attended the Sie- 


| gel-Myers Correspondence School of Mu- 


sie. It began teaching in 1900, with one | 
course, one teacher, and its first class | 
numbered but five pupils. Today it hes 
a large teaching corps and some 30,000 
pupils. The correspondence method of | 
teaching has been perfected to a high 

degree of efficiency. As in the case of 

Mrs. Clark, it has brought leaders in 

their respective branches into the work 

of the school. For example, W. H. 

Sherwood, perhaps America’s foremost | 
pianist, and one of the world’s most | 
eminent musicians, noted writer and 

composer, has prepared the piano course 

and is Director of the piano depart- | 
ment. Mr. Clarence Eddy, the famous | 
organist, is Dean of the faculty and has | 
prepared the course of pipe organ les- | 
sons. It is no wonder that with such 

leadershp the school and its methods | 
have received the commendation of mu- 
sicians of the highest grade. Under this 
method the relation between student and 
teacher is the same as though the stu- 
dent were taking private lessons in the 
studio. It is through the weekly ex- 
amination papers that this personal touch 
is maintained. Through these the in- 
structor carefully watches the progress of 
each student, If a pupil shows signs of 
weakness or inability to grasp the in- 
struction in the lessons clearly, a special 
instructor is appointed to give him a 
better understanding of the points in- 
volved. The work of the student is 
safe-guarded at both ends; first in the 
high class instruction offered, and sec- 
ond, in the criticisms and suggestions of 
the teacher. 

It is this character of instruction which 
has made the school so successful and 
the results to its pupils so satisfactory, 
which is followed in its Course of Public 
School Music. 


Education is to unfold nature; to 
strengthen good and conquer evil; to give 
self-help, to make a man—F. W. 
Robertson. 








Dainty Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 


Send at once, 13c for 2samples of our heavy satin ribbon book marks, 
assorted colors. Sizes 3x9 and 14%x9 inches, Also catalog and the New 
Christmas Poems, which we print upon the markers and will assis 
you in selecting your gifts to suit the taste of your pupils or friends, 

Prices 10% and 6 cents each. Name of Teacher, Date, School,, 
Ete., Printed for 25c extra when 10 Or more Of One size are ordered, 

If too late to send forsamples we willselect for you at once and 
guarantee satisfaction, 
from teachers who have ordered from us for inany years aud who are 
eulbusiastic iu their praise of our dainty markers. BROWN & BROWN, Dept. 250, Dansville, N.Y. 


We have received a large bumber of letters 
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7 A Mazda Lamp Excelling High | 
Power Alternating Current 


Arc for Projection of Opaque 
Objects 


The newly developed, rooo-watt gas-filled Mazda Lamp 
mounted with an optical corrected retlec- 
ting mirror in our new Combined Balop- 
ticon permits opaque objects to be projected 
with a brillianey exceeding that ef the 35- 
ampere, alternating current, arc lamp. Yet it 
consumes only 9 amperes and requires no rheostat, 
‘Lhe Balopticon projects opaque objects (pro- 
jected area, 6x6 inches) and lantern 
with instant interchange between the two forms. 
The Mazda Lamp is absolutely automatie— 
hence, simple in operation—and very economical, 


Price $120.00 
Special Terms to Educational Institutions. Write for Circular. 


Bausch £3 Jomb Optical ©. 

547 $1, PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Leading American Makers of Projection Lanterns (Balopticons), Microscopes, 
Photographie Lenses, Engineering Instruments, Stereo-Prism Binoculars 
and other high-grade optical products. 









slides, 









New Combined Balopticon 


| 























WATER COLOR POSTCARDS: 


These are particularly artistic designs in photograyure on 


| special white water color board, and are made especially for coloring by hand, which can bedone by anyone, 


‘They are excellent for busy work in schools and can be utilized in many ways by teachers, Pupils will gladly 
pay for the cardsand colors if the teachers will keep them on hand and it will prove the most attractive work 
the teacher Can possibly introduce, Pupils can mail them to friends when colored or can sell them at Se, each, 
We have the following assortments: Kittens, Puppies, Indians’ Heads, Children’s Ileads, Birthday, Land 
scapes, Flowers, Floral Motto, Ladies’ Heads, Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Yeur, 
Valentine, Washington’s Birthday, Master, ic. each, postpaid, 

WATER COLOR ART STUDIES :— Beautiful and exceedingly artistic photogravures, for hand 
coloring, about 7x9 Kither the black and white or the hand colored are especially tine for framing, Five 
assortments, Scenery, Floral Motto, Indian Heads, Children’s Heads, and Ladies’ Heads, Je. ench, We 
have the Scenery and Floral motto handcolored at 10e. ench, Larger size, 11x14, Scenery, 10c¢,. each, 
handcolored 25c. each, postpaid. 


30x Of 8 good water & i id brus 
with Gunton te eee ee gone JOHN WILCOX Est, Milford, N. we 


AGRICULTURAL COURSES 





LESSONS 
BY MAIL 


for TEACHERS 


Start a class in agriculture and increase 
your earning power. Great demand for 
teachers who can teach agriculture. A 
State Rural SchoolSupervisor says: ‘‘The 
teacher who does effective work in teach- 
ing agriculture in a small school is invariably singled out 
for advancement to a good paying position in a higher school.” 
The demand for teachers in these higher schools must be met 
from the ranks of teachers now in service who add agriculture 
to the subjects they can teach. 






Our correspondence course provides complete text, methods of teaching agri- 
culture, topics for investigation, exercises and experiments, directions for rural im- 
provement programs, field excursions, discussions with farmers, school and home 
gardens, and everything needed to qualify a teacher to do effective agriculture 
work in rural and grade schools. Lessons corrected and graded, Diplomas 
granted, ‘Tuition within reach of every teacher. 


Fifty Lessons in Course. Forty on the fundamentals of agricul- 
ture, and ten on effective and approved metiiods of teaching it. 


Send for our Prospectus, using blank below. Please check school in which 
you are now teaching, or expect to teach. 
BESSEGSRSRERSRSECHEISRSER RRR RS SSRIS eee tee eee 
NORMAL, SCHOOI, OF AGRICULTURE, Rochester, N. Y. (11) 


Gentlemen: Please send particulars in regard to your correspondence course in 
{ rural 

..grade school 

wee high 





agriculture for teachers, I teach ina? ... 


WRG irs cnccectncncentecinacccsqcsnssncseccepessssosccesensssesaciaes Bhs, Fra aR nccd te tanenchsrsesctntencitinsctiiadadiaisbianaaied 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 
Sound Methods. Send for Bulletin. 
Ww. Ww. - Andrews, Secretary. 


Years of Experience. 
Harlan P. French, President, _ 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








yomends college and normal eraduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools, Receives 

be Ui seasous, many Calis for primary aud grammar grade leaciers, \N "ue Oo; PRATT. Mer. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 70.5) sn "ieesah 
Jocally and nationally, Direet calls from 


school officers, Direct recommendations. 
Well prepared teachers in great demand, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The LEADING AGENCY for the ENTIRE WEST and ALASKA. We 
fill only a small part of our emergency calls because of the lack of 
competent teachers. Write immediately for FREE Circular, 


Home Office—Boise, Idaho. Utah Office—304 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City,Utah 


THE ERIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7? ¥e=* 9% s«. 


We fill positions in High Schools, Colleges, Normal Schools, Commercii ul Schools, "and Techni- 
eal Schools. The demand for good teachers is conside vrably greater than the supply, Re registration 
Fee, 24 cents (actual cost). OUR MOTTO: “A Square Deal For All? 


No Advance Fee Atutstown,  PA.| 























A. M. CASSEL—President, - . - B. L. STRINGER Vice Penehtent 
MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write cither office for blank, 

AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Pith Ave, NEW YORK 


OLDEST and BEST KNOWN in Ketallished 1s CHAS.W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY”: . TVERS & CO, Teac hers with experie! ence or ability toteach are invited 
to ‘conealt this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


place our teachers, 








~500 teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 
mar, Principals, Music, Language, Domestic, Governesses, Traveling Companions, and al Positions. We 


Syracuse Teachers’ ‘Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course, We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positions. 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities. 
50,000 students guarantee success to you, Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Speakers, Dinlovues and Intertain- 
ments, Catalouue bree, 


Ames Publishing Company, Det. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS | PLAYS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature, —“ 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. Marion, Ind. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Kecitations, Drills, Bp veukers, Mono 

Jogues Op erettias, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
PLA Y ngs, 1 ustrated Songs , Pantomime Songs , Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Spec inl t ntertainme nts for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. kLvery Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68 Chicago 








DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—#1.00 cach 
psubject. Other help for Teachers on special terms, 


| P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


“THE MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 


100 © opte smade from your own pen, typewriteror draw 
ing. Kor $1 or ©, O.D., we will send postpaid one No, 1 
printing-surface 4'6 x73 Ink and Sponge complete. Sat 
infuction or money buck, SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, 
| W, FISHER CO,, 113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 



























“Rese Through 


Reading Story, Song and Play 
By The Lewis Story Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling 


See page 9 of October Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
also page 9 of September Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
For further information address, 


G. W. LEWIS PUB. CO. 
4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS! 














Prepare yourself for something bet- 
ter while teaching during this school 
year. Train to be a Commercial 
Teacher. Home study. Begin now and be in a position next Sep- 
tember. We guarantee a good position to every graduate. Write 


ME econ me” Lhe Carvel-Gregg Schools fasten Scuc. 
= “ 

















To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West ofier better induce- 
ments than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THK BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. For full information and a sample 
copy of The Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Celebration of Riley Day 

It happens that we are writing these 
lines on October 7 This is James Whit 
comb Riley Day in the State of Indiana 
by proclamation of the Governor, and in 
thousands of schools in other states by 
the will of the teachers and the enthu- 
siastie cooperation of the pupils. ‘Where 
will be recitations of his poems, sketches 
of his life and other exercises to call to 
mind this favorite poet of the children. 
It is well that this should be done on this 
particular day, but there is a way in 
which the ‘‘ Hoosier Poet’’ may be hon- 
ored and kept in mind all the year round 
in the schoolroom. Happy that school 
which today as it especially honors the 
poet possesses the famous Riley bust and 
the painting of the ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole’’ 
which visualizes the subject of his early 
famous poem. These are not for Riley 
Day alone, but are treasures that have 
permanent artistic and educational value. 
No more appropriate decorations for 
schoolrooms than this painting and this 
bust can be imagined. The Greenfield 
Art Association, located at Riley’s birth- 
place and the site of the ‘‘Old Swimmn’ 
Hole,’’ distribute these under a plan by 
which almost any school can secure them. 
Notice the plan on page 14. 


How I Get School Exhibits 


By M. Frances Warren 

LEDITOR’S NOTE: The article on “The 
Problem Method of Teaching Geography,” pub- 
lished in June, 1915, brought many letters to the 
author asking for further information, A mum- 
ber of the inquiries related to the securing of 
exhibits. Miss Warren explains this feature of 
the method in the following paragraph. | 

Almost all large industries have ex- 
hibits which they will send to any school 
if the teacher or superintendent will 
agree to use it for school purposes and 
see that it becomes a part of the regular 
school apparatus. Most of my exhibits 
have come through children themselves. 
I select several small towns—say in the 
cotton belt—and write to the superin- 
tendent of schools there whether | know 
his name or not. I often let the pupils 
write the letters, but I have found that 
as a rule superintendents do not answer 
children’s letters. Isuggest to him that 
we have certain industries in our town 
from which we let our pupils gather ma- 
terials for exhibits, which we wish to 
exchange for a cotton exhibit made by 
his pupils. I suggest that he put the 
whole thing in the hands of his pupils, 
letting them gather each part of the ex- 
hibit, label it, tell its use, and any other 
interesting things about it that they 
wish. I usually get replies, not always. 





Important To Teachers! 


Citizens at the birthplace of the Natiun’s greatest 
poet, James Whitcomb Riley, have made it possible 
for every school to own the “Famous Riley Art 
Treasures” free of cost. This is an opportunity 
that no teacher can afford to overlook and is fully 
explained on page 14. Make sure you read it. 
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The Key To Success 











I y 

nereaseYour Efficiency 
The secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember, 
{ can make your mind an infallj- 
ble classified index from which 
you can instantly select thoughts, 
facts, figures, names, faces, En. 
ables you to couceutrate, develop 
self control, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your Jeet, address an au. 
dience, ¥. isy. simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in deve lop. 
ing memories of thousands of 


students, Ww rite today for copy of 











Prof. my book, *‘How to Remember’ 

ror. and Copyrighted Intensely Interest. 
Henry ing Memory test Free, also how to 
PLickson, ob me leer KEE copy of my bo ok “How tu Speak 
Principal Je 


Dickson School of Memory, 791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 





Our Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Plan is the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, which is FREK 
to teachers whose pupils use one or the other of our 
textbooks, very teacher who evinces a fine pro. 
fessional spirit, and obtains Our Teachers’ Certificate, 
becomes an expert penman herself, able to demon. 
strate her art skillfully and automatically in her class. 
room, and finds itan easy task to arouse in her pupils 
a tremendous spirit of enthusiastic admiration and 
emulation, Write for our free booklet showing hand. 
writing specimens from first-grade pupils in the 
schools of Hoquiam, Washington, and for further 
particulars, 


he A. N. Palmer Co., 


30 Irving Place, 32 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill, 

120 Boylston St., Palmer Building, 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 








EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


We will teach you to be a high grade ealesmen in eight weeks 
at home and assure you definite pro: Veeralet me m a lorge num- 
ber of reliable firms who will offer o 

Big Vay while you are learning 
quired, rite toduy for partic colars, list of hundre ds of ood 
openings Gnd tes timontals from hundreds of our stu lents 
now earniug $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest off ce, 
Dept. 4g HATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 

Chicago New York San Francisco 


War Won’t Worry 


the man who works for Uncle Sam 
Foreign wars can’t bother 
the man witha Government posi- 
tion. Whatever happens, the job 
is sure, the work remains steady, 
the hours short and the pay big. 


Good Positions Now Open 


Examinations will be held in your state for jobs 
youcan fill. Nowis the timeto prepare. } will Bt youins 
short time at small cost. Common education is sufficient 
My ete Guarantee Offerto YOU 
ronclad he pete makes you positively sure of success «tr 
nded. Assure yourself now of big pay and lifetime 




















otto: ref 

smpleyment. 
Write pee | For My Big FREE Offer 

This book tells you all about ‘*Government Positions and How to 

Get Them.’ ‘About 800,000 protected positions described. The 

book is yours for the asking. No obligation. Write today-- 

for booklet CR 1140. 


EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D.C. 











HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree, Cata- 
logue free, Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, Vex, 

D rare, beautiful, hardy varieties. 
Goldfish Most interesting and least 
troublesome of pets, Artistic Aquariums, water plants 
ete, Cireular free, Ploneer Aquarium Fisheries, Racine, Wis, 


Fla s OF ALL NATIONS, Sixteen Silk Flags, 

aoe srent countries; also instructions 
explaining “NEUTRALITY BALL” for school room, 
Prepaid 35e set. Sepune N. MEINEMANN, Rogers Park, [inois, 


with 538 Genuine stamps, incl, Old 

Stamp Album Mexico,Macoy(tiger),China(dragon) 

Tasmania (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), ete. 106 
List Free, We Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO,, St. Louis, Mo, 

and inventive ability 

Men of Ideas Should write for new 

“Lists of Needed TInventions,”’ “Patent Buye rs”? and 
**How to GetYour Patent and Your Mone sy.” Advice Free 
RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, 84 Washington, D, ¢. 


Teachers Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate, and sell dealers ; $25 to 
= $50) per Week 5 railroad fare paid. 

GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 

















YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Ifospital training at home. General. 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing, Tnsiruction by phiy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Afliliated with The ¢ ‘entral 
Hospital of Philadelphia, Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, yw ete 
intendent Philadelphia school 
for Nurses, 22:38 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








Montessori Teacher Training School 


Fourth Year 
Instruction in the theory and use of 
the Montessori materials. Resident and 
day students, $30,000 building adjoin- 
Ing All Saints’ Mpise opal Church, Basket- 
ball, Tennis, _ lementary and college prepar- 
atory courses, For illustrated folder address 


MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 















WE HAVE PERMANENT POSITIONS 


for a few Capable Teachers who can devote their full 
time to introducing a standard educational proposition 
in towns having high r hools, Substantial remuner- 
ation, Address P, 0, Box 736, BUFFALO, N, Y 


Fine Assortment of pure large silk aeene 4 
nly 


for quilts, cushion, ete 
100. Sample pack 10cts. Big Bargain. 
3. KICHBIER, 344 B, Moth ee N.Y. C. 


$250 for reliable Man or Womans distribute 2000 


— oe Borax Powder with Soaps me 
your tow ey or experience needed 


in 
L. “WARD ‘coo mepe2 Institute, Chicago 














Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
in — time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 
byt best doctors. Hospital ex eapertense also given if desired 

usands of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog. Easy terms. State age and ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 
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A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM fs most desirable. Life post 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation 9. Returned 
if not appointed, Fuil information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission ree. 





AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Sent FREE 
LAW On Course 


Approval 


Not one penny down, Get this greatest home-study 
course in law—ineluding this magnificent 14-volume law 
library, the most camplete library of its kind in exist- 
ence, and the first individual lectures, etc.—lessons, 
clear, comprehensive discussions of the law—in your 
hands positively free of charge, without any obliga- 
tion whatever. We want you to satisfy yourself abso- 
jutely that this is the very best home-study law course 
offered by any school in the country before obligating 
yourself, before spending a penny. . 


Get Your Degree By Mail 


We are authorized under Laws of Illinois to confer 
on our graduates the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
(LL.B.). Our course prepares you to pass the bar ex- 
aminations in any state. Should you fail to pass we 
yuarantee to coach you free until you ag eee 

repared by 
Free Complete Course by. rederiek 
‘4 2 . Robinson, Pro- 
In Public Speaking fessor of Publie 
Speaking, College of City of New York, ete. Nec other 
course like it—write today for Special Limited Free 
Offer. if you act promptly we will save you more than 
half your tuition. This offer is subject ” 
to withdrawal in ashort time, without 
notice, So sign and muil a postal today. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. G-867 Chicago, Ill. 


Fee eT 


ee 
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Drawing ---Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
vuzine or Commercial Phas 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
or Oil, Let us develop your tal- 
ent, Free Scholarship Award, 
Your tame and address brings 
you Tull particulars of this tn 
usual offer by return miail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Anni, free, 
|; 


INE ARTS INSTITUTE Studio 498, Omaha, Nebraska 














Training School for Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. ‘Three year 
course preparatory instruction. ‘Theoretical 
aud Practical class work throughout the course. 
Minimum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information apply to 
MISS H.C. BURGESS, SUP'T., Box 31, Training 
school, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 








GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


offer employment for life at a salary 
ranging from $800 to $1800 per year, with 
short hours under pleasant conditions 
f varof “lay-offs”? or strikes. Ameri- 

ns 18 or over eligible, Our 64- 

: ing list of uwivements, ete., 
















» Secretare-Exa 

Write to-day, 
E SCHOOL 

Rochester, N. Y. 





AT 
Box 1510 





\8 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


(Founded 1880) 
Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 










ing profession, Favorable applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health of age 19-35), of good moral 
character, having had one year of High School instruc. 
tion or its educational equivalent. The instruction 
covers a period of three years, inclading a preliminary 
course, The school catalog and blanks will besent on up- 
plication to the Supt, of Nurses, 509 Honore St,, Chieago, HL. 















Send Now 
$1.00 
12 Issues 





— ART MAGAZINE 
Aa! ISTS & ART 
STUDENTS 


ssignments, 
rtooning EH lustrating, 

thalk-Talking, Crit- 
wo Interesting, helpful, 
, UNIQUE. It will please you. Money 
Imek if not satisfactory, Weaeopy, $i per 
year. Send $i NOW, stamps or bill, to 


LOCKWOOD PUB.CO.,Dept.66, Kalamazoo,Mich 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
Steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education gutlicient, 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
rvice Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


W-ite P hotoplays 


baid for motion pic 
ion picture plays. 
hecessary, Constant demand 

















MAKE A FORTUNE 


In Your Spare lime 
: $iOto $500 each 
Experience or literary ability un- 
iven fo - Thousands of dollars in cash prizes 
frie or best ideas. Send at once for our Free bouk How to 
lays. ENTERPRISE CO, N.0) (4s Lowe Ave. Chicago 
eects 


STUDY AT HOME 
KAY! BECOME AN LL.B. 


Of Bech eBized resident law school in U. $., Conferring Degree 
e* conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
i ook. Over 450 Class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
rea Mt lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
“aie _ Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Cov. srg School highly endorsed and recommended by 
“a is, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students, = Only insti- 
a itskind in the world, Send today for Large Handsomely 
led Prospectus. Speeial courses for Pusiness Meo aud Bankers 










of Laws—L.1,. b.—by correspondence. Only law school in | 














TON COLLEGE OF LAW. 450 Advertising Blde., Chicago, Ill. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





‘Rivals for America.’’ Selections 
from ‘‘France and England in North 
America.*’ Compiled by Louise 8. Har- 


brouck. Cloth. 12mo. 234 pages. II- 
lustrated. 60c. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 


Francis Parkman is recognized as one 
of America’s greatest historical writers, 
if not the greatest. It is not only on 
account of his true historical instinets, 
but because he presents his facts and his 
conclusions in most fascinating form. 
His works are so extended, however, 
that they are not read by nearly as 
many as they should be. Sucha volume 
as this is, therefore, most welcome, con- 
taining the essential chapters which tell 
of the struggle which decided that this 
continent should be English rather than 
French. Several pages of notes give 
intelligent explanation of the text. 


‘*Practical Zoology.’’ By Robert W. 


Hegner, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
history in the University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth. 12mo. 510 pages. Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

This book is intended for the use of 
students in secondary schools. It  in- 
cludes sufficient material for an entire 


year’s work, but may easily be adapted 
to a half year course, the short chapters 
making eliminations and the assignment 
of lessons easy. The idea has been to 
combine a jseneral knowledge of animals 
and zoological principles with a discus- 
sion of the relations of animals to man 
in such a way as to interest the pupil. 
Many of the numerous illustrations are 
from photographs which show the living 
animals in their natural environment. 
‘“‘Geometrical Drawing: A selection 
of plates for practical use in Klementary 
Mechanical Drawing.’’ By F. Schraidt, 


M. A. 65 pages. Boards. Cloth back. 
65e. Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co., San 


Francisco. 

The present book for Klementary Me- 
chanical Drawing is the outcome of suc- 
cessful teaching. It presents to teacher 
and student for selection 60 plates, 
drawn accurately to scale at a reduced 
size, which are to be reproduced after 
eareful observation of all given dimen- 
sions and explained construction. The 
author is particularly well fitted to judge 
and to suggest the needs for this pre- 
paratory work, for practical experience 
as Mechanical Draughtsman in Engineer- 
ing Offices for more than three years 
provided him with valuable experience. 
The practical advantage of this book is 
especially pointed out to those teachers 
who have not the facilities of blueprints 
by means of which to dstribute the nec- 
essary information in the classroom. For 
this reason, too, it is thought that this 
set of plates might make it possible to 
introduce Mechanical Drawing as a sub- 
ject in those schools where the teacher, 
perhaps not particularly prepared to han- 
dle this kind of work, has not the time 
to plan her own problems for the class. 


“The New Barnes Spelling Books. ’’ 
Book One, Third, Fourth and Fifth Years. 


3y Kdward Mandel, principal Public 
School No. 188, New York City. Cloth. 
12mo. 160 pages. 28 cents. A. S. 


sarnes & Co., New York. 
The chief characteristic of this spell- 
ing book, and the one for sixth, seventh 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A live, helpful, monthly educational journal, Tt cou- 
tuins departments which give practical and helpful 
suggestions to teachers of all grades. The Public 
Schools, $1.00; Morning Kxercises For All The Year, 
65e 3; both, $1.25, The Public Schools and War Atlas of 
Kurope, both, $1.00, The Public Schools and booklet, 
“Howto Apply for a School aud secure Promotion, 
with laws of certification of teachers of all the states,”’ 
both, $1.00, Address—THE PUBLIC SCILOOLS, 
3:26 Empire Building, - Denver, Colorado, 
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FOUR NEW 


The Best Christmas Book. By Joseph C. 
Sindelar. Nothing better or newer published 
inthe way of Christmas entertainments, Has 
82 recitations, 36 quotations, 4 monologues, 10 
dialogues and plays, 7 drills and marches, 4 
acrosties, 3 tableaux, 4 pantomimes, 17 songs, 
for all grades, 192 pages. Price, 30 cents, 
District-School Dialogues. By Marie 158 pages, Cloth. Price, each, 40 cents, 

Irish, Has 25 new humorous dialogues for all Best Primary Recitations. [by Winifred 
numbers and ages of characters, und of various A. Hoag. Contains over 200 new and bright 
lengths to meet the conditions of the country recitations and exercises for children of the first 
school, 1380 pages, Price, 25 cents, and second grades, 88 pages. Price, 15 cents, 


Other Books Which Every Teacher Should Have 


BOOKS 


Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land. By Joseph 
C. Sindelar, A Rabbit Story of the Holidays. 
For second and third grades, This book, just 
published, is a companion yolume to Nixie 
Bunny in Manners-Land ind Nixie Bun- 
ny in Workaday-Land, Which two books 
have been read in less than three years by al 
most 100,000 children, 82 illustrations in colors, 


' Morning Exercises for All the Year. By Joseph C. Sindelar, 252 pages, Cloth, 
*rice, GU Cents, 

Language Games for All Grades. By Alhambra G. Deming. 90 pages. Cloth. Price, 
40 cents, (Or with 53 cards for pupils’ use) 65 cents, 

Simplex Class Record, A daily class or recitation record, with space for 432 names, 


Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 
Our 1916 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools is now ready! Mailed 
free. Ask for it. 
MONEY REFUNDED if upon receipt yeu find books are not all that you desire, 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY—Department 20, CHICAGO 


















FREE 
BIG FLAG FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


ONLY 30 BUTTONS 


OW is thetime for every school or room to havea big 
flag. “Old Glory” isan indispensable feature of every 
occasion requiring special decorations, and the sight of 
“The Stars and Stripes’ floating in the breeze every 
keeps alive the patriotic spirit in the children, 
Ask ihe children to sell them at 10 cents each to 
their parents or friends, Send us the proceeds and we 
will immediately forward this handsome tlay prepaid, 
free of all charges, 
Our plan leads all others. We give an elaborate 
premium for promptness, satisfaetion Guaranteed, 


. “© »Will also send 
As Reward for Promptness ony 
10x15 inches, to those forwarding the proceeds, from 
the buttons within fifteen days, 


day 








PFEIFFER COMPANY, 


(Successors to Colin Supply Co.) 


805 Greer Ave. - - Covington, Ky. 
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TEACHERS WANTED-~— Apply at Once 


==$800 to $3500 or more Depending upon Ability 


We plan to rearrange and increase the number of departments of our col- 
lege and want the best teachers, (beginners or long experienced) that we can find, 
We desire teachers at the college, and also in several states with our extension 
department. Apply AT ONCE for immediate employment, or for work 
to begin next summer or fall, 

Applications will be considered from men ana women able to teach any of the follow- 
ing: Common or Grade School Branches, Penmanship, Drawing, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, 
Business Law, History, Normal Training Branches, Kuglish, Mathematics, Domestic Science, 
Music, Sciences Tclegraphy, Languages, Athletics, Manual Training, Automobile Mechanics, 
Advertising and Salesmanship, What can you leach best? The teachers selected will he 
given an opportunity to secure FALE instruction in any branches taught by the college. 

1-5 interest in the college will be given absolutely FREE to the First 
Teacher selected for the above work. We make this special offer in order to attract 
the best teachers to our college. Permanent, well-paid positions. State whether you 
would consider a position with our extension department in your own state. 

Be sure to get your application to us at once so you will have a chance to 
win the 1-5 ownership of the college FREE. Correspondence confidential, Write today. 

Knelose stamp if your application papers are to be returned, 


BOONE COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, - - Boone, lowa 


























Get Better Results 
from Your Teaching 


Listlessness, drowsiness and 
sluggishness, which result in poor 
work, are mainly caused by poor 
ventilation. ; 

Eyestrain, headaches, etc. are 
usually caused by poor lighting. A 
glare is worse than too little light, 
or light in the wrong places. 

The Capital Shade Carrier per- 
mits of adjustment of the shade at 
any point—insuring perfect light 
and ventilation. 


~PERFECT LIGHT 
ee * 
—S— : ~q— : 






































Inexpensive; no shades to buy; easily installed; can’t get out of order; lasts a life-time. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


National Capital Manufacturing Co., 














403-5-7 Seventh Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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TEACHERST! 


A Flag for Your School F REE 


American patriotism should be instilled in the 
minds of every school boy and girl, and the 
American Flay should grace the walls of every 
school room, 

Your choice of a heavy silk flag 32x48 inches, 
mounted ona varnished staff with gilded spear 
head, or a big 5xS feet Standard U.S, flag made 
of finest bunting, with 48 stars sewed on both 
sides; guaranteed not to fade. 


Either Flag Retails at $4 to $5 


Your children will be glad to sell the buttons. 
We send you 380 Kimblematic Flag Buttons, post- 
paid. The children sell them at 10c each, Send 
us the proceeds and specify which flag you want; 
it will be sent immediately prepaid. You are 
not out a penny and the children are always de- 
lighted to dispose of the buttons, or have them 
for their own, 


Talk this over with your pupils, Start THE JEFFERIS CO. 


the school year with a patriotic spirit 
701-5 Union Building, Anderson, Indiana 


VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you want to secure good lessons, good deportment, and regular attendance in your school this year, 
almost without an effort on your part? You may be able to compel these things, but that means trouble, 
friction, unpleasantness, and poorer results, If you use our system of Kewards you don’t have to compel, 
Our Reward Cards are the lubricant which will make the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly, 
Thousands of teachers allover the United States know this and are using them, 
If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had not done so before, 

llow to Do It.) We furnish littl colored cardboard tickets with the word 
Good, Merit, Perfect, or Preseut printed on them at de per 100, Geta few hundred 
of these aud a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices, Give 
one of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the 
day, punctual attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable, Then 
let your pupils earn the Reward Cards, making the Price of each card 10,25 or 50 
tickets, or Whatever Humber you think best, according to the value of the cards, 
You will besurprised to see how the pupils will work for them, and you will be 
more than pleased with the results, 

The following are some of our most popular assortments of Reward Cards, 
Our completecatalogue of all kinds of teachers aids will be mailed treeupou request, 

Quotation Cards No, 2.—The illustration shows ouly Lol the 80 beautiful 
desigus of imported cardsin tiisassortment, They are 3/.°7 4, a diflerent quotiution 
on each desizn,and with ribbou hangers(uot shown in the illustration) they make 
uv beautiful ornament for the wall of any room and willbe highly prized..2/.e each 
Without rilstoot hammers ...ccrccccccccccccccccccescce ..cocnccccccccsescecs ze each 

Quotation Cards No 1,—Similar to No. 2 but smaller, 6x57g, 20 
GRGEBIE,, o 9:0:o.0:0:519.09:0.00:00060.00.00.06000000001000000000005900000000900000090. 00009 Ise each 
SRE COON, POIs oo n:555000000500060sncegsnnsess cosvececesrensesexes fe each 

Assortment B,—About 3x44), scenery, flowers, children, kittens, etc., more 
than 40 de s. 50¢ per 100 or pro rata, 

Assortment BA, High grade imported cards, beautifully lithographed, 
about 24,4, many designs assorted. GOc per 100 or pre rata. 



























A thatchat het ve not omiy the guecl 
ot Girhow, but te peret ot all the eil- 
ov wirtaee. Crewe. 





Agsor ent A.—About 8!,x5!5, embossed, more than 50 designs. SOe per 

100 or p tn. ‘ 
Assortment C,—About 4!) x6, embossed, about 40 designs. .......ccceeeceee eee e eee e eee eeeee Ice each 
Tickets Free, If vou seud us stor more at onetime for cards at above prices we will inelude 5000 of 





the little Merit, Good, Perfect, or Present tickets free if you ask for them, 
receipt of price, 


JOHN WILCOX, EST., 


All cards sent postpaid on 


MILFORD, N. Y. 








At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


has been perfected, The Modern” Duplicator contains no glue or gelatine, 
ALWAYS “REMEMBER TILE MODERN DUPLICA TOR.” 
Every Business and Professional Man should own and Operate a -‘Mod- 
ern” Duplicator, TT WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, 
When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter in the regular way, put it 
on Duplicator, aud a strong copy is transterred tothe Duplicator, remove 
letter and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, 
Examinations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one 
or more colors atthe same time, So simplea child can use it. Lasts for 
f years, Can be used a hundred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, 
complete, $4.50—Less SPECIAL DISCOUNT to schools and teachers of 20 percent, or $3.60 net. 
booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers, 


J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Vitth 





Ave., . Pittsburgh. Pa. 














Agriculture and Life 


By ARTHUR D. CROMWELL, Ph.D. 


With 143 Illustrations in the Text. 369 Pages. Large 
Octavo. Cloth, $1.50 Net. 

Written by one who has strong convictions 
that pupils should be taught to do things, the 
book aims to correlate the activities of the 
home with the study of agriculture, and this is 
done in such way as to produce the very best 
results possible. _ The valuable suggestions 
found in this book will beget enthusiasm on 
the part of the teacher, and this in turn will 
ne 9g in pupils a greater desire to know and 
to do, 






«| Giant Playground 
2 Apparatus 


ii increases efficiency in 
the school and Statistics 
show that it will reduce 
Juvenile delinquency. 


ii ; 
7 Catalog and full particulars on 


whee" application. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING C0., Council Bluffs, Ia. Dept.Q 


u 














North Carolina Education, Raleigh, N. 0. 
HOOL SUPPLIES Catalogue mailed “No rural teacher, guided by this book, can have 
sc * free to Teachers, a dull school or an unprogressive community.” 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Cift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 


Single copies will be sent, prepaid, on recerpt of $1.15 
NO FREE SAM PLE COPIES 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, Philadelphia, 








Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


EX OLOGY | 


& 
by William H, Walling, A. M., M.D. 








Domestic Science 


Teachers 


Students and Housewives 


will gain a clear knowicdge of the difference in 
baking powders, their manufacture, chemistry 
and healthfulness by getting the new 58 pa,e 

Domestic Science Text Book on Baking Powder J 6 


















imparts in a clear wholesome “ogc egg yt P © 6% 
wersin one vows: by Themen him Se Me Tha ot 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. investigations, should be found in every home as id THE 

Rove ont Aan Sl Te va yah pon, 6 5°? congo, 
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Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. School Rooks ave. “ sooo wie 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 2816 Indiannave,, 9g 5%" pociosed find Sie for which & 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. CHICAGO @° send me postpaid 58 page Domestle 
Ali ol Knowledge a Mother Should Have. Seeman auwa®  Beience Text Book on Baking Powder. i 
‘Hate led.’ Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter Name......... eT ea aia Sevicee ae 
0 - Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. : 1 
Write for *‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contente. Bt. AUAreSB..... cece eee ee Hen eee meee eeeeeeeens oe i 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. City ry 
alhahnaicntch elites MAAR! Bintan icine Wh =O | ne eer r] 
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and eighth years, which is to follow it, 
is that while words are graded accord- 
ing to difliculty, the basis of compila- 
tion is topical. lor instanee, under the 
vroup for ‘‘ Basket Ball Team,’ will be 
most of the words which would 
be used in a description of that game. 
‘*Sugvestions to ‘leachers’’ in the use of 
the book and teaching of spelling are 
viven. The illustrations, which are very 
numerous, not only make the book at- 
tractive, but they also serve as valuable 
aids in learning to spell, associating the 
symbol with the object. 


‘*Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts.’’ 
sy Roy Rutherford Bailey. Cloth. Sa. 
12mo. 128 pages. 42 cents. World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New -York. 

This book is published under the aus- 
pices of the National Safety Council in 
the hope that through its pages children 
will be brought to realize the manliness 


_of caution, the importance of courtesy 


/ and consideration; that, 





in short, the 
Safety way is simply the right way of 
doing things. These lessons are em- 
bodied in a series of interesting stories 
or ‘‘adventures,’’ as they are well called, 
in which a certain Colonel Sure Pop, the 
Safety Scout, ‘‘old and snowy-haired, 
but fresh as a daisy and as spry asa 
cricket,’’ has a prominent part. ‘lhe 
stories are mighty interesting, just the 
sort that young people like to read, and 
well worth while even if there were no 
valuable lesson for carefulness and safe- 
ty embodied in each one. ‘‘Being a 
Safety Scout means doing the right 
thing at the right time,’’ is one of the 
Colonel’s many epigrams. 


“The Story of Young George Wash- 
ington.’’ By Wayne Whipple, author of 
‘The Story of Young Benjamin Frank- 
lin’? **The Story of Young Abraham 
Lincoln,’’ ete. Cloth. 12mo. 203 pages. 
Illustrated. 75c. Henry Aitemus Co., 
Philadelphia. 

This tells especially of Washington’s 
boyhood and youth. It is not a history 
of the sublime figure we think of as 
the ‘‘ Father of his Country,’’ nor of the 
General or President. As the author says, 
it is a life of George as well as Washing- 
ton. It is an inspiring story for pres- 
ent day boys, written by an experienced 
hand at story-telling and one who has 
made as close astudy as possible of 
sources on which to build his interesting 
book. 


“The Principles of Evolution.’’ By 


Joseph McCabe. Cloth. 6%x4\%in. 2638 
pages. 40 cents. Warwick & York, 


Baltimore, Md. 

Modern philosophers as well as the 
ancient Greek naturalists have had the 
ambition of discovering one simple and 
comprehensive principle or reality under- 
lying the immense variety of the mater- 
ial universe. The law of evolution is 
the longest step ever taken in this direc- 
tion. Of course there may be several 
irreducible elements in nature; but at 
least we are able now to see the connect- 
edness of visible nature and to study its 
inter-relations. Evolution ranges from 
the formation (how, no one knows) of 
electrones in the ether, to the social and 
moral development of mankind. While 
evolution as an accepted law is taken for 
granted, Mr. McCabe devotes the second 
chapter to the proof of its permanent 
philosophic standing as a doctrine. The 
chief intent of the book is to state the 
various lines of agreement and diver- 
gence discoverable in the past and present 
day discussion and explanation in evolu- 
tionary study. The inexpert can readily 





THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
of the International Harvester Company 
of New Jersey, Harvester Building, Chi- 
cago, is organized to help in educational 
work, They have prepared, at consider- 
able expense, stencils, booklets for sup- 
Prag ef reading, and plans for doin 
ive school work and will gladly sen 
you sample material and information. 


Gold Stars 


600 Gold Gummed Stars, cut out, only 25c. Per- 
fection Blackboard Stencils at HALF PRICE. 
Write today for our new Fall catalog and save 
money on your supplies for this year, 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
Dallas, Box N. 1509 Texas 





























November 1915 


Gold Medal Crayons 








ward for 


Highest 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposi 
tion San Francisco 1915 

We are pleased to announce this ad- 

ditional award which is higher 
than a Gold Medal. 
Samples of our Superior Crayons and 
Chalks together with color charts 

will be sent on request. 
Makers of the Gold Medal Crayons 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York,N.Y, 
London, Paris, Hamburg 














‘ Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES: 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


, AND SAVE NIDDLENENS PROFIT. 





9.0 


Beautifully lithographed in 
Cloth backed, — Set 
W.HL, N, A, S.A, 





Maps ure up-to-date, 


colors, Size 40x58 inches, 
consists Of maps of KE. EL, 
U.S., Kurope, Asia, Africa, 


Any of the foregoing MAPS with plain 
rollers at top 
and bottom = 70 Cents Each 
Noiseless Erasers, Each Postpaid.. $ .10 
No. 9 Class Records ‘* 19 
Steel Pen Points, Per Gross ‘‘ 39 
Ink Crvstals, Per Gallon Pkg‘ a) 
|  CATALOG-FREE-ON REQUEST 

| CATALOG DESCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 


PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


OW 


327-33/ SOUTH MARKET STREET, CH/CACO. 


















QucHvedeed et Ove 
"Best Song? g 
Best 


THIS Book Will’ 
Solve YOUR — 
Music Problems _ 


=== You will not have trouble 
in interesting your children in 
music if your school uses the 


101 Best Songs 


This is such an interesting collection of 
just the best of the new and old melodies, 
that your pupils will like it as well as do 
the 1,250,000 others now using it. Written 
in easy keys— words and music complete. 
Patriotic, Sacred, College Songs, Folk Songs, 
Songs of Sentiment and the Home. 

I in lots of 100 or 
Yc a Copy more, F. O. B. Chi- 
cago. 70c a dozen, prepaid, or 10c 8 
single copy, prepaid. 

In 100 lots, part of order may include 
“Beginner’s Book of Songs,” a similar book 
for younger tots and beginners. 

Free Sample Copy to Teachers mentioning this paper. 


(able Company 


1116 Cable Building CHICAGO 




















PLAYS ratertaaments PLAY S 


Catalogue of thousands sent 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York: 
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VERY TEACHER NEEDS 
A TUBE OF 
Dremnioons 


GLUE or PASTE 


in the Fail. “here are so many 
things which must be fixed. 










DENNISON’S 
ADHESIVES 


in the handy patent pin 
tubes are just suited for 
school-room work. 


You can buy them from 
your stationer. 


Send 2 cent stamp for a trial 
tube. 
Please send trial tube of glue to 


RN 1 ale aaials ciulegumabouinasibinsisseeeabaee 


CE cncissnnsnskecenseceseiseibesencecsinddsetebnnsnesneoies 
[—] 
So 


Boston 


THE TAG MAKERS 
26 Franklin St., 
































Order From Manufacturer 
Rings, Fobs, Medals, 
CLASS PINS 


Made to order in any style or mate- 
rial. Special designs and estimates 
free. 1915 catalog mailed free on 

CLASS PINS--any design—prices as follows: 
LESS THAN 12 12 OR MORE 
STERLING SILVER - $ 60 = 36.10) per dozen 
ROLLED GOLD. 7.50 per dozen 
WK GOLD 1 th ae 15.00 per dozen 
MK GOLD - 6 - + 2.00 each 21.00 per dozen 


CHAS. S. STIFFT, Class Pin Manufacturer 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 





request. 
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C.K.GROUSE CO. Y 

NORTHATTLEBORO 
B 4 BRUCE AVE MASS. 











Buy OF THE MANUFACTURER 


—— PINS — 


RINGS - FOBS - MEDALS 


Made to order in any style or material, 
Special designs and estimates free. ‘*1916 
edition’’ catalog mailed free upon request, 
Prices for emblems Illustrated, with any 
0.103 three letters and two numerals, and enam- 
@led In one or two colors of best hard enamel, 
Less than 12, 12 or more, 
Sterling Silver, $.60 Ca, *. 00 per doz. 
Hed gold...» .75 50 ‘ 
10K gold..... 1.75 ** 18. oo ‘* * 
14K gold..... 2,00 ‘* 21,00 ** ‘* 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Vorsqe 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 814 Bastian Bldg. , Rochester, N.Y. 







4, 














THIS CLASS PIN 20c 


2 colors, hard enamel! on silver 
plate. 250 other de: ‘signs shown 
in FREE CATALOG 

METAL ARTS €O., Ine, 
73 South Ave. Rochester, N,V, 

















EMBLEMS of EVERY 
Class Pins fisturrion 6 
catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin showa 
aare with ary letters, numerals, or colors, 

Gilt or Silver Plate 20c each ; $2.00 per doz, 
UNION EMBLEM CO. 361 @relner Bidg.,Palmyra,Pa, 


grasp the thread of argument, and the 
book, besides being enlightening, bristles 
with interesting and unusual facts. 
Every teacher should know from some 
source the contents of this book. 


*‘The Evolution of a Teacher.’’ By 
Ella Gilbert Ives. Cloth. 12mo. 188 
pages. $1.00. The Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton. 

This book is much more than its title 
would indicate. It is not merely the 
evolution of a teacher as that might be 
understood professionally, but glimpses 
of a life in which teaching was the me- 
dium of work, and the evolution, thereby 
or therein, of a fine, strong personality. 
Still it is the story of a teacher, one 
who says in the opening paragraph of 
the book: ‘‘Oneof my inquiries when I 
reach Heaven and get acquainted with 
my mother, will be about the prenatal 
influences that bred in the bone my de- 
sire to teach; a wish so compelling that 
many powerful diversions from the call- 
ing have had to yield to its sway. I re- 
gard it as the centripetal force that has 
ruled my orbit and kept me from a wider 
—possibly—but less safe course.’’ Miss 
Ives taught in New Haven, in Chicago 
and in Boston. Though she maintained 
this as her vocation, she had varied in- 
terests anda wide outlook. She had 
some platform experience in causes in 
which she was interested, and also jour- 
nalistic work. There are intimate 
glimpses of interesting people who were 
friends of the author, and the graphic 
pictures of New England before the war, 
Mt. Holyoke in the 60's, and Chicago at 
the time of the great fire, are full of 
interest. It is altogether a charming 
book, written most attractively, and 
one does not need to have known of the 
author as a teacher, or even to bea 
teach2r oneself, to enjoy and profit by 
its reading. 


By Sara V. 
ll- 


“‘Our Dooryard Friends. ”’ 
Pruesser. Cloth. 12mo. 204 pages. 
lustrated. The Platform, Chicago. 

**Our dooryard friends’’ are the birds, 
and the book, by pen drawings, colored 
plates and interesting text aims to make 
the reader better acquainted with them 
and more friendly with them. The inti- 
mate knowledge which the author ap- 
parently has of the common birds, and 
the interesting descriptions and stories 
of her experience and observation serve 
to bring the reader into much closer re- 
lationship to them. It is a bird book 
which anyone interested in bird life can 
enjoy. Brand Whitlock, present min- 
ister to Belgium and noted author, writes 
the introduction. 





‘“*Everyday Arithmetic.’’ By John B. 
Gifford. Cloth. 12mo. 195 pages. 35 
cents. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

The sub-title of this is ‘‘a practical 
mental arithmetic,’’ which is fairly 
| descriptive. It is a one-book course in 
mental arithmetic, topically arranged 
and dealing with such subjects and fur- 
nishing such problems as are met with 
in everyday life. All of the subjects 
taken up in written arithmetic are 
treated. Both development and practice 
work are included. There are several 
pages of miscellaneous problems. In 
most schools these would be suited for 
pupils in the last year of arithmetic 
|! work, and a considerable portion of 
them might be used earlier. 


‘‘Methods of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools.’’ By E. L. Kemp, prin- 
cipal of East Stroudsburg (Pa.) State 
| Normal School. Cloth. 12mo. 312 pages. 
| $1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
| phia. 
| This is one volume of Lippincott’s 
| Educational Series, edited by Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools in Philadelphia, and at present 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and he has 
written the introduction. The book, as 
stated by the author, ‘‘has been written 
with special reference to the needs of 
young people who are preparing to teach, 
and the still larger number of teachers 


Medals and Badges 
School, College & Music 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 











No, 101 
Gold $1,00 
dilver 50 
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This Beautiful Box of Stationery 

24 ENVELOPES 
TO EVERY TEACH- 
ASSISTING US 
TO INTRODUCE OUR 
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Acme and Ideal | 


| Educational Series 
| Of Uniform School Tablets 


The modern teacher insists on the 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES have been adopted and are in exclusive use in 


thousands of schools. We realize that 


tain our school tablets at their local stores. 


Our Special Introductory Offer 


Teachers in schools where our tablets are not already in use, may make 
up an order for such tablets as are needed, 


from each pupil and we will promptly 
prices quoted below or in our 


satalovue which we 
e suggest the plan of having each — bring twenty-five cents for the 
purpose, the selection being made by the teacher “to insure uniformity. | 


lll. Ls 


use of uniform school tablets. The 





ee 


many teachers and pupils cannot ob- |} 
To such we make 


collecting the required amount 
yrepaid at the net 
send on request. 


ship the goods 
wil 


A Box Of Stationery Free 


With all orders amounting to $2.00 or more, 
present to the teacher sending the order, 
recipient and will more than compensate for the 


After the tablets are once used, their convenience and superiority over the common tablet, 4 |) 
usually provided by pupils will be so apparant that the teacher will feel doubly compensated, Vy | 
When sending your order, be sure to give us the name of the best dealer to curry our WY \ 

| 

| 


tablets and paper. 


the same tablets in the future. 


The Educational Series of Uniform School Tablets. O 
Exercise Tablet, yellow or white, size 8x10'4, ruled 7- 16 space...... sre ceees $05 * oe | 
Writing Tablet, for Ink or Pencil, size 7x9, ruled 5-8 and 7-16 Space ......6. 0 > Ry i 
Spelling Table ‘t, Space for 1400 words and 700 sentences, size 4x9..........05 Ys, / . °° os | 
i} Theme Tablet, Marginal ruled and punched size SX10M%.....0.ce cece 0“ fF my “cys # I 
} §=Music Tablet, size 7x9, 24 sheets permanently bound... y 2 Psy { 
1 Drawing Tablet, Manila or white, sizes 6x9, 9x12 and 43 t y/4 ee i 
4H Examination Tablets, size 8x12, printed heading, faint and mar. f/ ; ‘Satan 
IMD i vcccakeiars sccatdcpteenssetennceseéetsmmniincets 06 Y : VS Sf 
H =Outline Map Books for Geography : U.S, Aneient, English, Me hes 
Modern and Medieval History; each book contains 40 ss ae 
MP NN < cecne cause deen cussdensucaccdeceuss ie 10 4 za" ar « * , i 
Binders for 8x 10% ape r, 2 holes, String Fasteners.....10 4 se" S's “> * a 
Also Tablets and oueet leaf pape rs for Science, Jotany, / / ef 2 isp ot * Ker 
Mounting, Composition and special Work. Y <3 re A oe ag 
Send for ourcatalogue for full list of different sizes 4 - oS o os 
| and styles and diagram showing how each tablet F SS oS ee 
is ruled. P & Ses .* BoP es 
EDUCATIONAL TABLET CO., FS Sie’ ~. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. f as > "go ™ ex 
re EAR EE EE oe ee eT ET Pe ee 


The contents of this box will delight and surprise the 


We will write them at once and with your co-operation, they will 
no doubt be glad to put in our line for the convenience of your school in obtaining 


we will add a large box of fine stationery as a 


trouble of making up the order, 4, 
7, 

















Blackboard Stencils 


Thanksgiving, Christmas and Patriotic Subjects 


Mayflower, 


Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log Cabin, 
ing 8 Reindeer, santa Going Down Chimney, Santa 
child, Christmas, A Happy New Year, 

Child, Fireplace, Flag, Spread Eagle, 
Flags, Uncle Sam, Roll of Honor, Welcome Program, 


Map Stencils Size 22x34. Eae hh 10 vents. 
Borders Kach 5cents. 


America, 8. America, Europe, Asia, 
Grapes, Oak Leaf, Maple Leaf, Ivy, 
Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Cupids, Santa Claus, Soldier Boys, 
Girls, Overall Boys, Squirrels, Kittens, Puppies, Reindeer, Rabbits, 


Size 22x44, 
Each 10 cts, 
Large Turkey, Colonial Relics, Santa Driv- 
Filling Stockings, Children Th inging Stockings, 


Shepherd With Crook, Wise Men, Christ Child, Madonna and 
Washington Ou Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys With 


Hiawatha Running. 
Size 34x44. Each 
Africa, Australia, 


Holly, Mistletoe, 


20 eccnts. United States, N. 
Any group of States, 
Bells, Flags, Cat-tail, 
Dutch Boys, Dutch 
Birds, Swal- 


Turkeys, Butterflies, 


lows Flying, Chicks, Quail, Dogwood Blossoms, Asters, Carnations, Cherries and Hate het, Pumpkins, 


Busy Work Helps 


Vegetables, Sunflow ers, 


1 Set (50) Unique Drawings to Color............ $ 20 

1 Set (50) U nique Paper Cutting Designs ae 20 

1 Set Unique Alphabet Cards in strips... .06 

1 Set Unique Arithmetie Cards instrips 06 

1 Set Unique Sentence aaa strips... 10 
iT Til etiessakiiabanieiensmsaieiies 


1 Set Primary Arithmetic Cards......... WY 

1 Set (50) Unique Sand Table Designs... 25 
1 Set (12) Unique Weather Calendars to 

Mount and Color ...ccccccceccseeee 10 

saudasanguagubapauanses $1.12 

~ Qtek $ 0 


TEACHERS? SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


531 South Ervay Strert 


P. 0. Box N 1509, Dallas, Texas 














‘The House That Helps”’ 
SELLS 


Plays, Songs, Operettas, 
Drills” Pageants, Folk Songs 
and Dences, Special Day 
Material, Ete. 


Our Help-U Catalog sent Free 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE, Franklin, Ohio. 





























Teachers Attention! 


, Increase your efficiency by 
using &@ DUPLIGRAPH, Repro 
duced from pencil, penor ty pe 
writer. Invaluable for making 
ont reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, ete. We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Special 
Offer and sample sof work will 
convince you immediately 


Price $1. OO and upward, 


100 COPIES 
TT) 
% TEN MINUTES © 














Detroit Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








pa FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
Vt \ onso ounce te 
Weddings si \y° erosion ior 
100 for 0 cents, 50 for 35 cents 


fimiting 
ar § Protewsion WWfor 5 cents. for We. 


Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 16 cents. 
Write your copy plainly mail to us with 


P.O. order to cover cost ‘our order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid, 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
AUTHORS: —"'0"' poems, photo plays, ete, are 
bi wanted for publication, Submit Mss, 


for free examination, Literary Bureau, NI6,Hannibal,Mo, 


and 

















Send For Our 
New Catalog 
No. 16 


192 pages of informa- 


tion on Maps, Globes, 
Charts and Atlases. 
It’s free. 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Geographical Publishers 


623-633 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
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BOOKS EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE 
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9 * Prepared Especially for Teachers, b 
Seeley Ss Question Book DR- LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Peda- 
ogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Kducation,” ‘*foundations of Education,” “A New School Management,” 
cte., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Kvery Day Plans.” 

Phe title “Question Book” is in use on several publications, They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves. ‘“Sccley’s’”? was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete, It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
__ Literature Drawing Civil Government ons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygieno School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 
The Above Topics Are Treated: 
FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Secley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 


teaching the yarious subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps 
eecley’sas being the only Pedagogies! Question Book published, @ SECOND, By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject, @, THIRD, By exhaustive answers to all these questions, 
Secley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
cla: cand personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 
Sectey’s Question Book has 4:5 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substan. 
tially bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 


Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


Every Day Plans isa sct of handsome plan books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such maternal as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting, 

— They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and whieh the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of allage.. 

They tell how todo, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material, 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands of 
Cachers have been secking, 


Music—Nature Study — Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and Hise 








tory- -Biographies Geography Special Day Programs Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories— Helps in Drawing — Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work— Etc. 
The Most Attractive and ( Volume BF ......0... Autumn Plans 2 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
Useful Set of Books ever’ Volume If .. . Winter Plans TIce umes in Limp Gloth 
Published tor Teachers | Volume MU.............- Spring Plans covers $1.00. 











EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








’ . COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
The Year’s Entertainments a ON ae 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a. vast amount of Kntertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete, While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion —thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Gireat care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented, A large number of selections appear for the first tine ina general collection, as they are 
protected by Copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion, 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 5'4x 84 inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








* 4 Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 
Practical Selections and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 
It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 
Thirty-four tull page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material Classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
Vhe Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geography 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 
How to Study Pictures 





Easy I in D tic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 
Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 
Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 
A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. It 
is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions —a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.00. 











COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON, 
The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.”’ 

This book for teachers is arranged on @ new and most helpful plan, ‘The text is divided into ten 
sections, cach representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education, Thus ‘*Home’”’ 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September— and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up thisdivision, This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond, 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 


Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values, é 
Some entertainment features are provided at the cose of a number of chapters, and the many illus. 


trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decezation, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches, 
Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. 
256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


Ro Lor various other Combination Offers which include above books see reverse side, “oh 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


SPECIAL. 


your choice of these books as a 
all five books for securing four. 


e 
> 


(postpaid) 


three books for securing three 


ill send to your address, 


subscribers 


Two books for securing two new 


SECURE ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, remit the full $1.25 to us and we w 


reward for your services. 
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who enter the profession with little op 
no special training for it.*’ There is jp 
the earlier chapters a review of such 
facts and principles of the general theory 
of method as will throw most light on 
the presentation of methods in the sep- 
arate branches. The aim is to bridge 
the gap which so often exists between 
general theories and details of practice, 
The author has endeavored to put into 
compact form what seems to him to be 
the things of fundamental importance in 
theory and practice of teaching in 
different branches. 

**Mssay-Writing: A Guide to the Prae- 
tice of English Composition.’’ — By Guy 
Kendall, M. A. Cloth. 12mo. 120 pages, 
60 cents. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 

This hook, prepared hy a teacher in 
one of the most famous English publie 
schools, is intended to be of special use 
to those who, whether they have or have 
not completed their study of English 
grammar, have need to improve their 
power of expressing themselves in the 
best Janguage. Letter Writing, the De- 
scriptive Essay, the General Essay, 
Speech Making, General Hints as to Lit- 
erary Style, are some of the chapter 
headings, and the lessons intended are 
clearly given. 


**A) World of Maps’? instead of the 
usual one of ‘‘maps of the world”? is the 
striking title given A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
geographical publishers of Chicago, to 
their catalogue No. 16, just issued. 
The title is truly descriptive. The cata- 
ogue contains 192 pages entirely de 
voted to listing and deseribing the won 
derful variety of maps, globes, charts, 
atlases, ete., sold by this firm, which in- 
clude the best American, English, 
French and German makes. One would 
hardly imagine that there could be so 
many kinds of maps and kindred objects 
as are shown here. The catalogue is 
profusely illustrated, carefully indexed 
and the articles listed are clearly de- 
scribed. It is certainly a catalogue 
which will interest every teacher of 
geography and history as well as other 
map users in general. 





The School Exhibit of Gary, Ind., was 
awarded the medal as the best school 
exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San Francisco. The exhibit was quite 
extensive and was financed by the steel 
mills of Gary. 








Johns Hopkins University now grants 
the degree of Bacheloy of Science in 
Education, and Dr. Edward F. Buchner 
is director of the courses in Education. 
This is looked upon as a definite step 
toward the organization of a teachers’ 
college at Johns Hopkins University. 


—_—_ 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE "' 


The Kuropean war has created a great de- 
mand and unlimited opportunities for 
those who know Spanish, Freneh, German or 
Hialian. Nowis the time to better your 
position and inerease your salary. You 
can learn quickly and easily, at home, 
during spare moments, by the 


Language Phone-Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You simply listen to the living voice of a native 
forcign language, over 


Write for 













professor pronounce the 

Our recorde fitall talking machines 
free ‘Language Treatise, tenchers special diseount and trial offer, 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 964 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., .¥. 


United States Government 
Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country within the coming two months. The 
positions to be filled pay from #600 to $1500; have short 
hours and annual vacations, and are life positions, 

Those interested should write immediately 
Franklin Institute, Dept. © 98, Rochester, N. 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable, and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


and over, until you know it 





fo 


«ei Universal Duplicator 


“hy 










(No Glue or Gelatine) 

Make 50 from one examina 
tion paper, music, map oF 
anything written with pen, 
pencil, ty pewriter, No curled 
copies, no sticky substance on 
paper, Prices $2.10 1p. Boo 4 
let and samples tree. WV rite 


A. REEVES DUPLICATOR C0-, 
419-420 Park Blidg., Pittsburg, Pa 


INGIR OATES 


Send us your verses or melodies today. Acceptance “¢ 
teed if available. Write for valuable booklet — it's free 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept.90, Washington, D. ©. 
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The School Plant and Recreation 


Men will not tolerate in a public-school 
building a performance they might wit- 
ness without protest in other places, says 
Clarence A. Perry, in a bulletin just is- 
sued by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
For this reason Dr. Perry thinks the 
movement to use the school plant for 
social and recreational purposes is des- 
tined to purify as well as popularize 
amusements. 

“The teaching staff and other machin- 
ery of the pubile schools are dedicated 
by the people toa betterment service, ”’ 
says Dr. Perry, ‘‘therefore society will 
not permit the building erected solely 
for that purpose to be put to a contrary 

” 

se. 

" Statistics gathered by Dr. Perry from 
forty-five leading cities in the United 
States show that in one month there 
were over 800,000 attendances upon even- 
ing functions in the public-school build- 
ings of these cities. The bulletin de- 
clares that these figures mean so many 
evenings spent in wholesome activity by 
persons many of whom otherwise would 
have spent that time in less beneficial 
or in positively harmful pastimes. 
“These 800,000 instances of the influence 
of the school in one month, whether 
scattered over Many persons or concen- 
trated upon a few, indicate the tremen- 
dous force for righteousness that was 
extended by one month’s extension work 
in these forty-five cities. The public 
character of all functions held in the 
school buildings has the etfect of censor- 
ing these functions, The activity which 
agroup heartily, publicly and unsham- 
edly seeks, affords the kind of expres- 
sion that its members need. When 
youths and maidens consort in the pub- 
lie-school building in social life we may 
be certain that the instincts of racial 
importance are being cherished instead 
of exploited. ’’ 

“Unfortunately,’’ says Dr. Perry, ‘‘a 
large number of yourg people, in the 
heyday of life, are devoting their ample 
margins of energy to passive amuse- 
ments and degenerating satisfactions. 
What holds these young people back from 
profitable pastime is lack of meeting 
places and of leadership. Suitable meet- 
ing places and wise leadership would, 
for a vast majority of them, change the 
evenings of waste and drifting into times 
of upbuilding and character-strengthen- 
ing The opportunity which society 
needs for this purpose it possesses in 
the vast equipment of the public school 
which lies idle otherwise during the 
period of popular leisure. ’’ 


As the School so the Nation 


The schoolhouse is the temple which 
weerect to the god of childhood. The 
schoolroom, the schoolhouse and the 
schuol grounds constitute the best index 
to the degree of civilization and to the 
ideals of the community. 

Everything about the school should be 

beautiful, clean and wholesome. The 
sanitation should be perfect. The place 
where children go to prepare for life and 
Zain strength for its duties should not 
he a hotbed for the germs of disease and 
death. That the time in school may be 
used to best advantage, the child should 
he under the most favorable conditions. 
No one does his best work otherwise. 
_ Since ideals formed in childhood from 
Its environment and daily associations go 
with us through life, the cleanliness and 
beauty of schoolhouses and grounds are 
more powerful than all other agencies in 
determining the cleanliness and beauty 
of private homes and publie buildings in 
the communities where the children live 
4 grown-up men and women. The re- 
pulsive impressions of ugliness, dirt and 
disease accumulating from day to day 
drive children from school. The attract- 
Weness of beauty, cleanliness, sweet- 
hess and comfort increasing from day to 
“ay, Is more powerful in bringing the 
child and all its interests to school, and 
keeping it there than any attendance laws 
Can ever be, 

As are the school and the schoolhouse, 
80 will be the home, the city, the State 
and the nation. For every community 
the motto should be: ‘*For our schools 
~health, comfort and beauty.’’—l. J’. 

‘ton, United Slutes Commissioner of 















2250 
Subjects 


Order Today 

‘* Do not wait until 
the last of Novem- 
ber or early Decem- 
ber, —the busiest 
time in all the year 
with us,—but order 
NOW. 

(Don’t forget to have 
every pupil learn about 
10 beautiful pictures 
this school year. ) 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS | 





(Send $1.50 for this picture, size 14x25%4 without any margin and frame it for yours: hoolroom 


Gifts Give each pupil a beautiful pic 


for a Christmas Gift, —the 
Sistine 


These Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings cost only 


One Cent Eac 





Teach The Thanksgiving and Christmas Stories with 


be 


erry Pictures 


Especially 


inches. 


-24 as this picture. ) 


Pilgrims Going to Church My Rowehton 
) 


ture 


for 25 or more. Postpaid. 
On paper 5% by 8 inches. Madonna of the Chair. or the 





Thanksgiving 


mouth Rock, Priscilla, ete. 


them. 
pages of history stories. 


Send 25 cents for 25 pictures, 
rach 514 by 8 of Pilgrims—and 
pictures relating to them, includ- 
ing the above picture and Ply- 
Let 
your pupils become familiar with 
They teach more than 


Christmas Greetings. [or a Christmas Gift for each pupil. 
tiful pictures and cover, tied with cord. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


and famous. 


Christmas 


No better month than Decem- 
ber for a little Picture Study. 
Send 25 cents for our 1915 Christ- 
mas Set. Each 5!2 by 8. No 
two alike. Your boys and girls 
will enjoy them. Or send 25 
cents for 25 Madonnas, or for Art 
Booklet, ‘‘Madonnas.”’ 





Seven beau- 
three or more. 


Christ and the Doctors 


Ten cents each for 


Box 13, 


Awarded Four 
Gold Medals 


Send today five 
two-cent stamps for 
our 64 page cata- 
logue containing 


1600 miniature illus- 
trations, 2 pictures, 
a bird picture in na- 


tural colors and a 
seven cent picture 
on paper 9 by 12 


(The one cent pictures 
are 2 to 3 times as large 


Madonna or Angel Heads, ali beautiful 





Malden, Massachusetts 





Teachers Ideal Xmas_ Gifts 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS-SUITABLE FOR 
TREE OR STOCKING 
Give Children Under 9 
Our Boys and Girls Own 
BLACK BOARD 
————— 


Give Children Over 9 
Our Very Fascinating 
POMMA-WONGA 


Hand carved by the 
Chippewa Indians, The 
Game consists in spearing 
many different colored 
wooden rings On a long 
leather pendant, Ideal 
exercise and Kye Train- 
ing. Grown-ups enjoy it 
as muchas children, Any 
number can play it, but it 
is better for cach to have 
a Pomma-Wongna. ‘Taste- 
fully boxed With full 
directions. 

PRICE, 12c POSTPAID or PRICE, 29c POSTPAID or 
1 Doz. $1.20; 2 Doz. $2.10. 1 Doz. $2.70; 2 Doz. $5.25. 
LYMAN A. SKINNER. 31 DUFFIELD ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


It isa most intensely in- 
teresting and useful Toy. 
With it) children learn 
quickly how to write and 
draw. Itcontains all that 
is needed; sticks of Chalk, 
eraser and a ‘Real Black- 
board made from the best 
Hy poplate, It is neatly 
put up in a very attrac- 
live box, 4!.x5!, inches, 
decorated with — letters, 
numerals and designs for 
drawing. 








WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Sentence Builders, Number Builders, Word 
Builders, Number Cards, Phonograms, Clock Dials, 
Sewing Cards, Drawing Stencils, Colored Sticks, 
Pegs und Cubes, Peg Boards, Weaving Mats, Toy 
Money, Dissected Maps, Gummed Stars & Seals, 
Raphia, Reed, Yarns, Cords, Modeling Clay, 
Scissors, Folding & Cutting Vaper, Water Colors, Drawing Paper 
Writing Paper, Tablets, Vaste, Dictionaries, Maps, Globes, 


The Dobson Evans Co., 305-7 No. Front St., Columbus, 0. 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO TEACHERS 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should try the U.S. 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during the next two months, The 
joxitions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short 
hears und annual vacations, with full pay, : : 

Those interested should write immediately toFranklin 
Institute, Dept-C105. Rochester,N.Y..forscheduleshowing 
examination dates and places and large deseript ive book, 
showing the positions obtainuble and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will besent free of charge: 


BIG FLAG FREE 


for achool or home, 4x5 feet, genuine 
bunting, fast eotors, full number 
ators, atripes seve together. Given 
for selling 12 pekss Bluiae at Ith 
, each. Write for Biuine. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 
791 MiILSt., Concord det., Mass 


Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog © 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 



































HEKTOGKAPHL MEG, & 
\ DUPLICATORN CO, 
46 Murray St. N.Y. City 
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Order Now---Pay zcember Ist 


Ry way of co-operation with teachers who are employed for the present school 
year and who will need the benefits to be derived from these books and publications 


early inthe school year but prefer to pay for them later, we will 


fill orders for such of the following as may be desired, 
December Ist in accordance with our offer on Page ‘Iwo of this journal, 
please read before ordering. 


cheerfully 
payment to be made by 
which 


Make up your order from this list and in ordering state whether you are en- 


gaged to teach. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year. ..........0 cece cece e eee eee eee eee eeeeeseeeecess PE2S 

DAMIEN WOME ys cin cccesccccickscdentcatteraddasiartevectardsckecenpedsetoueeenbucepa . 1.00 

ee I ES OCC bab bacccccncccdsdcntacacavearceconcsicctsntdaachsedsbeseseceseds 1.00 

CE VGG De PUNO, © VON, PORIDONE ee occ icccciciccdesdcveccdesncesceccesscednrcusrcasevetecedveus 1 00 

*The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol., cloth, postpaid..............6666 000 c cece eens . 1.00 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder. ..............66.06 60000 (ecto ee ener eeeeenecues 1.90 

oo ss >, with any one of the $1.00 books listed above....... cece 190 

es ie $8 ** any two of the $1.00 books. ......... 0.6 c ccc cee ees 2.50 

* he oe - ** all three of the $1.00 books..... s 3.10 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder and any one of the Stoo books... ccc eens 2.50 

= . 06 with Pathfinder and any two of the $1.00 books ..... 3.10 

bia i sf with Pathfinder and all three of the $1.00 books ......... 3.70 

Practical SelectiOns, Postpaid... ccccccccccccvcccecccccccccscessccccccccvcccesenebevescesccces .05 

© SENGOR VERE, POCEPONG es cccc cccncvcsceccvcesdccvesetedoccscverececeedeeseseonobaccestentecses ooee 668 

Normal instructor-Primary Plans, with Practical Selections or School Year..... 0 ........... 1.60 

” si as “ with both Practical Selections and School Year........... 1.95 

me = eis with Pathfinder and School Year or Practical Selections 2.20 

bai ~ “ st with Pathfinder, School Year and Practical Selections..,, 2.60 

Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books... 0.0066 ccc eee teen eee ene neteee 1.60 

* cape on a nt xe Doan atic cad wesactea’ ve F ekababes . 2.80 

oe ** School Year or Practical Selections, .......ccccccrccccccccccosssccccevecccccssccccccs Bee 

; te of “ ‘and i Oe. i chvhdanedrceddanecncnesdeneeesdeneaeereusecwens 1.70 

PPE DOEUNG GHGS BOOB iiiccc icc sicccviccecccccncccctsseddsconnectepessansccevenetoasé socvecescced 1,60 

PTE BOE TIG BEG OG sho cosccevcciccsncccseccccccccccdediccscoccedvecssoeseseshsseqateccccsees 2.20 
* These books are fully described on page s of tis journal, 

An Ideal Outfit at a Special Rate 
Kvery teacher should have the best procurable helps for her work. We suggest the following as 


an ideal outfit, éspecially for rural teachers, and for a limited time will supply the three books and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS atthe exceedingly low rate of $2.70. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year = $1.25 

Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid - - $1.00 

Every Day Plans (5 vol. set) . - - $1.00 All for $2.70 
Practical Selections or School Year - 65 


(state your choice) - ° 
Total Value $3.90 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 





Dansville, N. Y. 
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, The Golden Age of Service 

























in and the customer parted, and that was all there was to it. 

“Then someone discovered that people in business were no different 

from people in the home, in the church, or in the fields. The bigness of 

humanity itself came into business, and business awoke to the great truth 

: that it had a higher and greater mission in the world than merely earning 

| 3 dollars in as sly and crafty manner as possible. The spirit of service was 
f 
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" Wes Z\HE golden age of service is here and now. In_ the 
ae BOres SVQ 8 yesterday of years, service and business were about 
= Sw? Gg?) as far apart as war and peace. Business was sharp, 
Ss Sess l tj) sometimes cruel, rarely generous. The dollars were 
Ko Ny Ww laid on the counter and the goods passed over. Some- 
a NG, ‘-\) times the trade was square and clean—that is, value 
« Vic td oi ° ‘ . 
=». Ne > \O Rate tion) »N) was given for value received. Often the trade was little 
rein Yerz SA OR above a swindle. When the deal was over the dealer 
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born, and now we find, with the expansion of corporate life, entirely new 
considerations of the subject. 

“Great corporations vie with each other to do more and more for 
their employes and for their patrons— not with the idea that there may be 
an immediate return in dollars, although it is clear to all that the more an 

) institution can do for humanity at large the richer will be its own existence 
in and the larger will be its scope. 

“Therefore we find not only corporation schools, but what is more 
surprising, conventions of men and women engaged in corporation school 
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KF work—the movement is widespread. ve i 
“ “y “The International Harvester Company has a regularly organized a 
oN Educational Department which publishes all manner of practical books 2D. 

which tend to raise the physical, social and financial standards of the people -— 






a 


throughout the country. You may even secure a book from them telling 
how to make fly-traps—What have flies to do with plows and harrows? 
Nothing at all, except that their venom-covered feet may bring death to 
those who buy plows and harrows. Good advertising? No! just good 
humanity ... 

The foregoing appeared in the Etude, a Philadelphia publication 
devoted to musical education. Continuing, the writer says: — 

“Why all this in a musical paper? Simply because our music teach- 
ers must learn from reading the signs of the times. The teacher who does 
not realize that service to the public as a whole is as vital a part of his work 
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ve as giving music lessons, is likely to fail in these days. In other words, the wy 
= teacher should constantly be on the outlook for opportunities to help in the 2 
Ro music of the community. The more active the teacher, the more he gives 

* Ta out, the greater will be his return. /f he measures his obligation to 


humanity by his lesson fee he will never grow any bigger than that fee, 
and the fee itself is hardly likely to increase.”’ 


There is nothing remarkable about this editorial. 
right living—just good humanity. 

Cyrus H. McCormick says: “Service to others is the first obligation 
of good citizenship. To be a good citizen is to build up the community in 
which we live and do business. In carrying out these principles we must do 
many things apart from just the things we are required to do by law or the 
things directly beneficial to ourselves.” 


If you think we can be of service to you in your work, no matter 
where you live, whether you are a teacher, preacher, banker, merchant or 
farmer, you will find us willing to help. We have educational booklets of 
all kinds, lecture charts, lantern slides, etc. Maybe we have just what you 
want. Our address is International Harvester Company of N. J., Agri- 
cultural Extension Department, Harvester Building, Chicago. 
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eto ateer can be easily earned taking orders for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS in combination with Practical Methods, Aids 

Nearly every grade and rural teacher on whom you may be able to call will 

gladly order through you. As large numbers of orders are being received direct from teachers, the 

earlier you take up the work the better it will be for you. Full information on request. 

I’, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Cu., Dansville, N. Y. 


and Devices for Teachers. 





| kind in the world, 
| the educational interests of the United 


November 191 5 


A Great Calling With Little Pay 


Man usually admires the practical and 
discards the theoretical. He honors 
Washington, Lincoln, Darwin, but he 
has less regard for the principles on 
which their services were based, or for 
the methods by which their conclusions 
were reached. The greatest of all the 
great meetings held in San Franciseo 


| this summer illustrates an opposite tend. 
ency, however. 


The National Education 
Association is eomposed of a score of 
thousand American teachers and edueca- 
tors. Jt is the largest and, in some re- 
spects, the most important body of. its 
It is a microcosm of 


States. 

Formerly polities and religion were 
interpreted as the means and methods of 
our national growth and salvation. Not 
unnaturally was this high — estimate 
placed upon these forces. Polities rep. 
resenting the foundation and settlement 
of a civil government, is the first duty 


| of a new people living under new condi- 


tions ina new land. That duty we have 
done. Religion, too, standing for the 
relation of the individual and the com- 
munity to the Supreme Being, is at every 
stage of personal or national existence 
the common and greatest concern. 

But with these two dominant forces 
education has, within a generation, come 
to occupy an equal place in our national 
development, Education is proclaimed 
as the melting pot for fusing European 
peoples into genuine Americans.  Edu- 
cation is declared to be the common de- 
nominator of the fractional parts of our 
national being. Education is eulogized 


| as the force which unites and inspires all 


other forces. Much truth lies in these 
metaphors. Education is the greatest 
force in American civilization. The 
schoolhouse takes its place by the side 
of the church, of the home, of the pub- 
lic library. 

But here emerges a dark contrast: 
What is education? Edueation is the 
educator. 

What is the schoolhouse ? It is the 
school teacher. 

We eulogize education and praise the 
American school system. 

But we debase the teacher by making 
the teaching profession the poorest paid 
of ali professions. 

It is the Cinderella of the learned call- 
ings. In some States (and our system 
is a State system) the hotel waiter, the 
livery stable servant, is better paid than 
the noble women who are training the 
character and determining the future of 
thousands of boys and girls. The peo- 
ple gathered in the great convention in 
San Francisco, themselves teachers, will 
join with their fellow citizens in eulog- 
izing education, while they themselves 
are the victims of municipal meanness 
and stinginess. 

Let the American people transfer their 
enthusiasm and pride in the fact of 
American education to the factor in 
American edueation- to the teachers. 
Let there be a campaign started in every 
Commonwealth, from Maine to Washing- 
ton, that as there shall be no village 
without an adequate schoolhouse, so shall 
there be no schoolhouse without an ade- 
quately paid school teacher. Adequate 
pay would in many cases be twice what 
it now is. 

In certain respects the teaching is the 
silent profession. If teachers, sensitive 
to any charge of selfishness, prefer not 
to lead in a campaign for proper com- 
pensation, let the newspapers take the 
initiative.— Charles I’. Thwing, Presi 
dent of Western Reserve University. 


The rural school ground is an index of 
community pride. The exposed ash pile, 
the front yard coal or wood house, posted 
hills, ete., should give place to se -reened 
out-buildings, well selected shrubs and 
common flowers. Public sentiment will 
protect that which the public appreci- 
ates. Local pride should be quickene 
into knowing that the little frame school- 
house in Willow Hollow, with its taste- 
fully decorated walls, a_ well -planted 
yard, its coterie of aspiring youth, and 
an inspiring teacher, are as important to 
the success of this commonwealth as the 
more stately school building bearing the 
high-sounding name of a city or village 

—A. B. Graham in Uhio Teacher. 
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SCHOOL KITCHEN 
TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. Lixcoin. Published in 1915 

This is the best, newest and simplest text- 
book in domestic science for grammar 
schools and sinall high schools, It has a 
complete modern course planned for two 
years with two lessons a week. (The 
Appendix has also 32 lessons on sewing. ) 

The book gives a plan for school credii 
for home work. It also provides for school 
work with no cost for equipment. It is 
as easy aS it is practical. Mailing price, 
60 cents. Course of Study FRER, 

By Etta Proctor 

A HANDBOOK OF SEWING lage. 50 cents. 
This is the Lexthook used in the fourth to the eighth 
yrades at Los Angeles, ublished in Seplember, 1915 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC“ “'3s"centa:(”"* 


A new mental arithmetic with topical treatment, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 











FOURTH EDITION —Now Ready = When Ti Need of Song, 
Thirty-Second Thousand Books ‘Think of 


The Assembly 
Hymn and Song 
Collection 


By C. Guy Hoover 
Adopted by hundreds of 
schools ali over the Uni 
ted States, A Thorough 
fy Practical school song 
book ut amoderate price. 


. 


Send For a copy ‘tou ap- 
proval? for examina: 
tion, with return privi 
ledge, Musie and Sup. 
plies of all Publishers. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


625 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 




















OPERETTAS, CANTATAS 
AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
WITHand WITHOUT MUSIC, 


CHORUSES and GLEE BOOKS for COLLEGES, AC Ae 
DEMIES, HIGH and GRADEDSCHOOLS. Catalog free 


n fortheaski \ t S pup 
CHU.P. RUSCH M00, 3:57 Watadison'st, Chicago TIL 





Morality Codes Competition 


A prominent American business man 
has offered a prize of $5,000 for the best 
code of morals for use in character edu 
cation in American schools and homes. 
The purpose of the ‘‘Morality Codes 
Competition’’ is to determine what moral 
ideas intelligent public opinion believes 
should be inculeated in the Nation’s 
children and youth. Methods of charae 
ter education are not to be included in 
the discussion. ‘he contest is to be an 
Inter-State contest, so to speak, at least 
one code is to be produced by each State. 
The control of the contest is with the 
fxecutive Committee of the National 
Institution for Moral Instruction. ‘The 
headyuaurters is) No. 3730 MekKinley 
street, Washington, D.C. 


Announcement 


The many thousand teacher customers 
of Mr. H. M. Ballard will be pleased to 
learn that he is now the general man- 
ager of the Rex Typewriter Company 
in the Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois, 
where he can give them a brand new 
standard, visible typewriter at even low- 
er price than he did formerly on factory 
rebuilt machines. Mr. Ballard has been 
in the typewriter business for many years 
and originated the policy of selling’ ma- 


| chines direct to teachers at cut prices 


and long-time payments, through adver- 
tising in Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. Those contemplating purchasing 
a typewriter in the near future will make 
no mistake in writing him for particulars. 


2 ee 


“To 1 Try in Your Own Home 
Turns nant into day, Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. Kor Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it, 
Makes its li ht from common gasoline, No 
wick, Nochimney. Absolutely SAFE, 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one personin oe ag > by whom 
we can refer new custo! Take advane 
taye ofourSPECIALF RE: Thy Ep OFFER. 
Write today, AGENTS WANTE 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP “co. 
624 Factory Gidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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YOU [How To PASS EXAMINATIONS 
TEACHERS, 


Should Send for 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 

These past examinations, with answers reviewed 

carefally, will prepare the student to pass aay 

teache tevents ov Civil Serview examination 

the tniwn, These ex- 

ly ull of them, 
i] 















NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST 











COM DRAPER WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
i4 Yrs. in Arithmetic,’ with Ans .25 
T a | E 14 Yrs. . in Grammar, with Ans .25 
i4 Yrs. . in Geography, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. n Physiology, with Ans .25 
TEACH ERS 14 Yrs, - in Methods, with Ans .25 
i4 Yrs. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
CATAL i4 Yrs. n U.S. Hist., with Ans .25 
OG U E i4 Yrs. n Eng. Comp., withAns .25 
14 Yrs. n Bookkeeping, with Ams .25 
i4 are — in cen Law, wie Ans .25 
i4 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra," with Ans .25 
And Our i4 Yrs, Exam, in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Aus .25 
Catalogue of 14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 ay — in thera wise Ans .25 
2 14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans 25 
School Equipment No. 20 Fi yi: Exam. in Zoology. With Ana “33 
Mailed With ‘4 tidy E xam, in sootogs with Ans “38 
ai i ty fe rs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .2 
= ithout C harge 500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 





Solutions % iven to all pr 






. 14 subjects, $1.60; 
s for 82.00, whieh is less than 10 cents 


ESTABLISHED 1883 | Jian eneh subject, 
| BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS —- Pisoni OY 











A. FLANAGAN COMPANY | FSiGTGRES ana casTs 


CHICAGO For School Room Decoration 
Mspecially Suitable Jor Class Gifts 
Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 
Send 10c¢ to cover postage. 
vision of the United States oe __. ew em 
freasury Department, which Chicago, Ui. 

means protection and safety of 
funds, Accounts opened with 
One Dollar or more, interest at 44 com- 
pounded, semi-annually, SEE-RITE PENCIL 


Write Today for Booklet, “Banking by Mail” POINTER, Hundreds 
school room or desk Will 

for individual requirements, cil or litter the floor, The 

Satisfaction yuaranteed. SEARIGHT MFG, COM- 


U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. “Trearents + of thousands in use, Es 

last for months, Will not 
Original accurate writings for ull events, ‘The kind | adjustable blade shayes Jike a plane, Special prices to 
EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York | PANY. 45 Fort Street, East, Dep't "D” Detroit, Mich. 








This Bank is under the super- 














Every Teacher and ~ 
needs a 10 cent 











ipe 
THE CHIPS ially adapted to the pocket, 
ORATIONS, Addres ses, Special Papers, Ms- 
SUV'S, Dehites, ete., prepared break the lead, waste the pen 
that ring true, Five hundred words, one dollar. | teachers in dozen tots. Send a dime and get one 

















Practical —Interesting—Economical 


EY “| LATTA’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS || 3% 


Order at Least 60 Cents Worth and Ask for Teacher’s Bulletin Free 


a oor 





Send Post- 
age or Ex- 
press Charg- 
es Extra 


Ali Goods Below Not Prepaid 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


Rubber Type Printers, 7é-ineh type, coms 
plete Gutht Cweight 3 Ibs LIstenedone ane $1.20 
Hektograph, 844x1114, ink, ete, (5 Ibs.). 2.00 
School Scissors, blunt 
points, 4'%-ine “h doz- 
en (1s 1) 0 Lae .60e 
Sharp) Points, nickle, 


inch each (3 07.), 15¢3 7-inch G. 








iY 


oz F 
“_ r Color Paints, Devoe’s, Pr: ang or 
Bradley’s, 8 color boxes each, (8 0z.), 

220; dozen, (4 MDD sa suipcts cree obsee 2A 
33, Construc tion Patterns printed on heavy 
cardboard, in four colors, ready to or, 
"Ps WP WE sas ntcaen i yuyeninas < 
Brass Paper Fastene rs, round he ads, "ioe, 
(4 02.) '4-iach, 10e3 Y-inch, I2c; %4- 
BEAM Detevs asc Yarava'a Sieve Gots rseeiess esi eae 
Tableanx Lights, name ‘color, can (6 02.)..30¢ 

Raffia, natural, bes grade, (1 Tb.), 2005 


any color, Y% aaiesil: 30c; "’, POUNG. «250: 15¢ 
Reed, all sizes (advanecd), Nos. ~ 2 and 3 

“per pound Ries chad owed aes - $1.00 

vos. 4, 5 and 6, and '4- inch flat,” per ‘Th. 900 
Clay Flour for mode ling, (5 ee ). -25¢ 
Plasteline, any color, (20 07.)..cccceeeeees fe 


Latta’s Christmas Boxe iS holly, " printed, 
ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 07,)....13¢ 

Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 
fold, dozen (6 0z.), Juvenile lde. Holly. 15¢ 


DRAWING PAPER. 


500 Sheets Mania (5 18,)..sss0s0cesse8 
9x12 Common white (9 Ibs.)...75¢ 
Three Kinds ] fancy white or water color 


D RAD! W532 -miococecepuacs 1.40 
rawing and Construction Paper, 9x12, 50 
sheets assorted or any color, (20 0z.)...15¢ 

Mounting and Construction, heavy, 20x25 
inches, 16 sheets, 14 colors, (2 Ibs.)....-300¢ 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


R No. 1 Grade, Pure, Solid Colors, 

— 0, 7 sticks, spectral colors, (4 02z.)...06c 
Th i, 12 sticks, assorted, (5 02.)...0+e..10C 
wo dozen (8 0z.), 20c; 6 dozen (18 0z.), 
40c; Gross, 16 colors, assorted or any 
Assortment, (214 Ibs.) cccccccccceccees cI OU 








Goods Below Sent Postpaid 
Drawings to Color 


"0 Drawing to ¢ olor, assorted sizes, 
44 Larve Drawings to Color, assorted 
12 Ditterent Calendars to Color, 6s9.. 
16 Iliawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 


16 Eskimo Dr awings to Color, 6x9 idee eee 
16 “Three Bears” Drawing: to Color, 
16 Circus Dr: awings: to ¢ ‘olor, ORF eaves 





16 Landscape Drawings to ¢ “ol ww, GX9 
16 Gingerbre ad Boy Drawings, with story... 15e 
12 Conventional Border Vatterns, S-ineh.. We 


16 Birds in Colors, with description. ...... Ise 
16 Lirds to Color, 6x9, like above.......- lou 
Miscellaneous Helps 
41 New Paper Cutting Designs......... “<o 
30 Sewing Card Vatterns on ¢ ‘ardboard,..20e 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards..........- 

Holl Furniture Patterns to trace 
12 sheets ‘Transparent hive 





Li ey AR Ree IC ge RCT Pe a 2 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet, “100 $ 8 fOfs.025¢ 
21 New Silhoutte Vosters » £0 inches high. .25¢e 
Toy Mone y, Coins and Bills, $ “ee. t..206 
Latta’s Business Exercise for all grades... Se 
How to Teach Phonics and Re ading rere 25e 
How to Veach Language, Vrimary........ 5c 
Chart for Color Te aching, hand-made,....35¢ 
Seatwork a for the entire year...15e 
Christmas Gift ards, dozen..... 25¢ 


Holiday Folders oo *Bouklets i; doze n, § 50e 23 0e 
School Classics 


Order any 5c, 10¢, 15¢ or 25e Classic in 
paper or cloth binding. We have over 500 


titles. The Best Story Books 
Tlousehold Stories for Litthe Readers....e.: Sc 
Merry Auimal TAS: cssccsscsesees eoovennee 
Stories to Tell to Children......cccccece $1.00 

We will fill your order for ‘any hook pub- 
lished at list price, postpaid. 


Thanksgiving and Christmas 


Entertainment Books 
Thanksgiving Entertainments ......... savare 
Good Things for Thanksgiving ........... 5e¢ 
PTD Be FEO OGG 0 65:56:05. 0.60.0.0:0.00.0 60006560298 
Entertainments for all the Year.........66: 0c 
Christmas Celebrations ........6.. coeebncmee 
The New Christmas Book .....eee.. reer... 
Thirty New Christmas Dialogs ..........30e 
Christmas i NtETIAINMENES ..o.. cccceveresceesse 
Christmas in Other Lands .....ccccccecee 25 
Christmas Gems for Re ading “and Recita- 

LL) ae PET Tere Hert ere ere eee Cer 25¢ 


We can “satisfactorily fill your order for all 
holiday goods usually sold in drug, book and 
Stationery stores, 














Goods Below Sent Postpaid Goods 
Teachers’ Bulletin Below Sent 
Latta’s Teachers’ Bulletin, size 9x12 inches, Postpaid 
contains 64 paves, full of new helps and ak 
vices and moncy-saving suggestions, ‘rice, Peat aed, od. 
25e, or you may ask for it free if you order a == Calendar Pads 


Faney Calendar 
Pads for use in mak. 


school magazine, a set of plan books*or not 7 
less than 60e worth of other supplies. ; flee 
Latta’s Book for Teachers (3) 0) 
QZ 








Latta’s Book for Teachers, revi ed. and en- ing Souvenirs, Holi- 
larged, 9x12 inches, 28% pages, weighs two day Gifts, ete. No 
pounds, Contains 398 drawmes and cut out | 1'4x11% inches, 
pictures for special subjects during the yea Bs. ner 

nt dozen, I5e; 2 dozen, 
Also expert advice on school management and e , et OEE he Dt ep 
a \ 25c, No. 2, 134x1% inches, dozen, Ve; 
elementary psychology. Most helpful book tos a : lel, at, r a 0 
primary, rural and graded teachers. Now in 2 dk eg om NO ‘ § NEVES, ¢ , 
use by over 200,000 teachers, sms c 

‘The postpaid price is $1.00, but you need to Lead Pencil Stencils 
send only 25¢ additional if you purchase vet 19 Stencils to use with a lead pencil, as- 
less than $2.00 worth of supplies at the same sorted subjects .eccseceserececesecececs I5e 
tine, If you order not than $4.00 worth Dixon’s Colored Pencils, 6 assorted colors, 
¢ supplic 1, you ~ ask for — i Book for to use With above cccccccccees adesensedae 

eachel ree. Jo not wait order now. 

. , Gummed Devices 
Read Our Best Premium Offer me a ae 

Latta’s Book for Teachers is sent free as cur eee - Fave en cies "Dia. 

Special acatnes with any Mayazine, new ot otal ee eal Oe eos ry ie 

i ‘pp monds 3 Vurnipkins; 1gs5 
yenewal, or free with any set of Mlan Bool Any Initial (ne Box, le; 
listed below. Any tial, 10x, : 
Primary Kducation, one year...ccceceees $1.50 three for oc. 
Popular Educator, one yeareecececsccccce oo e 
School Century, one year ceoceccecececce 1.25 Blackboard Stencils 
Pathfinder one year ...e ecdlekcteonseees 1.00 Borders, each Se. Pilgrims; Turkeys; Pumps 
Kindergarten Review, One year ceceeeees 4.29 kins; Grapes; Vegetables; line Con 
Something To Do, one year ceccceeceees 1.00 Poinsetta; Holly; ells; Santa; > unbonnet 
Progressive ‘Teac her, ONE YAP seecccevece roo Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Golden- 
School Mdueation, ‘one VOAccccccccccce 1.25 rod; Maple Leaves; ¢ “att: ail; Birds; Ro ‘ 
American Primary Teacher ...ccccccsccce 1.00 Thanksgiving Stencils, 22x34, each 10c, lypi- 
Midland Schools, one year....ccccccceee 1.00 cal Pilgrims; May Hows » Log Cabins Ture 
School Arts Magazine, one yecr..cccceee 2 key An sve AP I’ il@rim ‘Landine. 
Marion George Vlan Books, Vrimary, set Fancy A er wa Chalk, — ll, dozen as-— 

OF 10 VOlS. . ccc ccccciccsvcecssececece e 2.29 sorted colors suitable for the season ,...15¢ 
Marion George Plan Books, Intermediate, Y hristmas 5 Stenc - _ — ac 7 10c. ' — 

set of 10 cole A Sica sth ck ahs Wace AOL Oe Bo Be Driving Eight Reindeer; Firep ace, ( alendar; 
Month by _— tooks, Vrimary, set - Santa Going Down Chimney; Santa Fill- 

90 VOB" 2 ccc ccccccscccccccccccoccscss 2.25 ing Stockings : . 

Note: Write * for special combination and Other Stencils, "22x34, each 10c, Washington 
club offers on above and on all other Teach on Horse; Mags Program ; Roll of Honor; 
ers’ or Miscellaneous Magazines, Ask for Welcome; Name any Calendar, Map or I’'liy- 
Jatta’s Magazine Guide--sent free. siology Subject. 


Write us for prices of School Desks, Teacher’s Desks, Book Cases, Black Boards, 
Large Maps and Globes, Pencil Sharpeners, Dictionaries, Crayons, 
Erasers, and any school supplies not listed here. 

For additional supplies see our advertisement in September and October num- 
bers of this Magazine. Write for Catalog. 


J. S. LATTA, Ince., "8% Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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Statue Honor Roll 

as interested in this 
buy the pins not only toa 
the very birthphiuece of dares 








statue to be erected in the pu 


TEACHERS! 


Without any cost to yourself or pupils you can easily procure for your schoolroom 
the famous “ROOP”’ bust of James Whitcomb Riley in old ivory, and Bixler’s beau- 
tiful large oil painting of Riley’s ‘Old Swimmin’ Hole,’’ made famous the world over by the poet’s first 
and most popular poem written more than thirty years ago. 
the schoolroom are recognized universally as standard works of Art and are now in possession of hun- 
dreds of schools all over the country who are unanimous in their praise of this wonderful opportunity. 
Your own school need not be without them, when by our easy plan they can be had Free of all cost. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ee ee (ee 
WITHOUT COST, Your Own School Can Have These 


“Famous Riley Art Treasures 


This most unusual opportunity comes from the very birth- 
place of James Whitcomb Riley, the Nation’s Greatest Poet. 


READ HOW EASY IT IS 


the pupils among themselves, parenes, and friends, | 
the most pins will receive a lavishly illustrated book of Riley’s poems 
and many other early poems, 


iv’ Hole” 


pauntiny, bust, and prize book of poems, identical as described below, 
and place at the same time the names of the teacher and pupils on the 
@ The people of your Community will become 
school enterorise as the pupils and will gladly 
ist the pupils but also as souvenirs from | 


Whitcomb Riley, 


Mail Us the Attached Coupon Now. 
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Our Public School Supt. Gives This 
Proposition Unqualified Endorsement 
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Greenfield “SM 
Art Association, ww, 
Greenfield, Ind. Ry 

6 Main Street. 4 
Gentlemen: Please send me “O. 
postpaid by return mail the “"@ 
Riley Pins to be sold by the pu- “% 


pilsat ten cents each, and the > 
proceeds sent to the Capital State 








who 
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he identical as described, express p 
paid, 


on the Statue Honor Roll, 


NQMC. .cccccccccccccccscccccesescvecees 






PE RPNODS ab si divesbie cane sen denees sus 


No. of Pupils.................- State 





READ THESE LETTERS FROM TEACH- 


FAMOUS RILEY ART TREASURES 


pupils what they would say 
if they could see the people 


dozen little hands went 


Bank of your city ju full payment of 
one framed painting, bust and book, to Wy, 


One dollar of this amount is to be ex 
placed in the Statue Fund, and the name Se 
ofthe school, pupils and teacher to be placed G: 


THE 
RILEY BUST 


The bust of Mr. 
tiley is the accom- 
plishment of — the 
noted sculptor, J. 
Leeland Roop, and 
is recognized as 
likeness 
of the poet 
made. It is 
half 
artistically finished 


the best 
ever 
one- 
life size and 
in old ivory, being 
especially — appro- 
priate for schools 
and libraries, 


PROCURED THE 


ist, and book came 
eek ago, The bust 
he painting is cer- 
uty. @Lasked the 


sent them, Two 


yand an enthusias- 
tic, “Thank You,” 





American schools, 
beaut 


We will provide any teacher, on request, east of the Mississippi 
River with 125 artistic souvenir Riley Pins or westof the Mississippi 135 
These Pins at only ten cents each are easily and quickly sold by 


The pupil selling | 


Let us assure you that yvonr pleasure and satisfaction with these 
two Artistic Treasures in your schoolroom will be not only as great is 
that of the hundreds of teachers who have already procured them, but 
also as great as the delight of all whosee them. 

They could not be purchased from an Art Dealer for many times 
| the proceeds from the Riley Pins and they are works of art you will 
Send the proceeds from the Mins to the Capital State Bank, Greenfield, | be always proud to have in your school, 
trustee of the Riley Statue fund will place One Dol- 
lar of the proceeds to the credit of your school towards the Great Riley 
ves hometown by American School Chil 
We will immediately forward by prepaid express the famous | 


It is impossible to describe or show by the illustrations below all 
the artistic beauty and skill displayed in these famous treasures, they 
must be seen to be appreciated, 

If it is faith you need, a glance at the letters below from Superin- 
| tendent Larabee of our City Schools, the Capital State Bank of our City 

and from afew of the hundreds of teachers who have already taken 
advantage of this splendid opportunity will readily convince you that 
the merit is there, 

TEACHERS—Can you afford to overlook all this when it comes 


to your school free of all cost + 


Don’t Send Any Money. 





Bixler’s Genuine Oil Painting of | 


RILEY’S “OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE.” ~ Size 30x40 in. 


This beautiful large oil painting of “Riley’s Old Swimmin’ Hole” measures 30x40 
inches and is hand painted by the noted artist Bixler in genuine oil colors and is 
identical with the painting that hangs in Mr. Riley’s home and hundreds of 
It it full of such a wealth of deep rich tones that its real 
cannot begin to be reproduced in this illustration. 
had of a painting either in natural or sepia tones. 
artistic Flemish mission oak frame, interlined witha beveled gilt mould and are 
of the very highest quality. This striking combination displays the painting in 
splendid artistic taste. 


GC, Both of these valuable adornments for 


93 


JAMES 
WHITCOMB 
RILEY 











The Capital State Bank of Our City Makes 
This Statement 
To Tum Tracner :— 

We can assure every teacher that this ex- 
ceptional offer is genuine in every respect and 
just as represented. ‘The beautiful large oil 
painting of Riley’s ‘* Ovp Swimin’? Horr” 
and the splendid life-like bust of Mr. Riley are 
valued possessions, worthy a favored place in 
any schoolroom. {i We have accepted the 
trustof holding the funds for the Great Riley Statue 
and can assure every teacher taking advantage of 
this offer that your dollar will go where it is in 
tended and for no other purpose. 

CAPITAL STATE BANK, Greenfield, Indiana. 
(Signed) N. C. BINFORD, Cashier. 
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neighborhood 
them, 


child, I join in thanking you more than Tean say, 
Lean FrL_Lows, Davidsonville, Md, 


you that we have received 


the painting and bust in first class con- 


admires them and notonly 


the school children but the entire 


is very proud of 
Mrs, Freep E. SELby, 
Colter, Wyo. 





Myself and pupils are highly pleased with the paint- 
ing and bust. They are far superior to what we had 
expected, Thanking you for the same and wishing 
your Association great success I am, 

R. F, SHARRATT, Grand Rapids, Wis R. R. 1. 


I received the Riley bust and oil painting and we cer- 
tainly are well pleased with them. They were a very 
agreeable surprise to us as we had not realized they 
would beso fine, 

MAUDE E, Stump, North English, Iowa. 


THE PRIZE 
BOOK OF 


pupil selling the 
most Riley Pins 
contains the 


Hole’’ and many 
other famous 
poems. It is lav- 
ishly illustrated 


and is a beau- 
tiful gift book. 


POEMS 


The prize book 
poems for the 


Yid Swimmin’ 


AUN 
PANE 


Will Vawter 

















WE RECEIVE HUNDREDS OF VOLUNTARY LET- 
TERS LIKE THESE EVERY YEAR. READ THEM. 


We received the painting, bust and book in the very 
best condition. We were surprised to find such excel- 
Jent works of Art. The pins sold like “hot cakes,” and 
were all sold the very first day. 

HARVEY M. NICKELS, Gleenwood, Ind. 


Our Riley Art Treasures have arrived and to say we 
are highly pleased is expressing it mildly. They ar- 
rived in good condition and pupils from the other 
grades havestepped in toadmirethem with us. Alithe 
pins were sold in less than two days and the pupils 
were even disappointed that there were not more pins 
tosell. Wishing you success I am, 

MATHILDA EMBERTSON, Fergus Falls, Minn, 


We have just received the beautiful painting, bust 
and book, and every one is delighted and surprised to 
receive such excellent works of Art for so little effort. 

All the pins were sold in 24 hours, 

Rk. A. FRALEY, Palestine, Illinois. 

Received the ‘‘Riley Treasures” O, K., and am more 
than pleased with them, Think them fine works of Art. 
They are the pride of our school and entire community. 

NELLIE GRANT, Maysville, Ky. R. R. 3. 


Tell your pupils of this splendid offer and mail us the coupon today, 


Greenfield Art Association, 6 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 
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The Value of School Harvest Fairs 


BY C. W. MEISNEST, Superintendent of Schools, Manitowoc County, Wisconsin 


IX years ago two teachers of 
Manitowoe County, Wiscon- 
sin, conceived the idea of 
having an agricultural fair in 
their respective schools. With 

’ the help of the local farmers’ 
club in one of the districts, a rather elaborate 
exhibit was arranged in the schoolhouse of the 
first teacher. As this was the first of its kind 
in the county and, in fact, in the State, the 
school children were permitted to select the 
best things from their parents’ gardens and 
bring them. The entire front part of the 
schoolhouse was covered with products. Po- 
tatoes, corn, all sorts of vegetables, small 
grains, school work such as language papers, 
penmanship, ete., constituted the exhibit. 

On the evening of the exhibit the superin 
tendent was present and gave a talk. A per- 
son from outside the district also talked and 
there were a few local speakers. The pupils 
contributed a short literary program, Blue 
and red ribbons were awarded the winners. 

The fair held by the second teacher was ar- 
ranged for in about the same manner and was 
assuccessful as the other. I must say, as su- 
perintendent at that time, that these two 
evenings were as pleasant evenings as I ever 
spent ata school gathering. The nature of 
the event was so different from 





had from six to twelve pupils who planted this 
corn, My aim was to foster the growing of a 
good pure-bred variety of corn. However, 
the children were also advised in the spring to 
plant other things so that in the fall there 
would be a generally well-rounded-out exhibit. 
In the next fall (1910) about eighty per cent 
of my schools had some kind of a district agri- 
cultural school fair, or harvest festival. By 
this time the idea of school fairs had taken on 
such importance that, at the suggestion of the 
superintendent, the teachers of each of three 
townships got together and held a ‘*Town- 
ship Agricultural Fair’? These fairs were 
held in a central hall, as no school was large 
enough. In one township fair ten schools 
took part, and in each of the other two town- 
ship fairs six schools took part. In these 
cases it was an afternoon and evening affair. 
Outside prominent speakers from our Uni- 
versity and other places were on the program 
in the afternoon, while in the evening each of 
the several schools contributed a few numbers 
toward a literary program. After this some 
prominent speaker gave an educational talk. 
The judging was done in the afternoon, 
Local people sometimes contributed money or 
merchandise as prizes for the pupils. Some- 
times each school district would give a small 


amount of money for prizes, and sometimes 
the teachers would contribute. However, the 
prizes were not especially featured, yet of 
course they helped to get the pupils interest- 
ed. A premium list was prepared in time so 
that each teacher knew what work might be 
entered. 

In addition to the agricultural work exhibit- 
ed, each school exhibited some regular school 
work, as maps, language papers, penmanship, 
sewing (which was just getting started in our 
rural schools at that time) and baking. 

One township had a good-sized exhibit of 
poultry, and in one district the boys brought 
Guernsey calves. The judge, in judging the 
calves, explained all the points to the boys 
and much interest was manifested. 

Several townships kept up the idea of hav- 
ing a township fair for several years, and 
one township with six schools still continues 
it. A township fairis harder to manage than 
a district school fair where but one school 
takes part, but there are, of course, advan- 
tages in both. 
fair are: 

1. It is bigver and brings more people to- 
gether. 
2. Brings schools together. 
3. Brings teachers tuvether in social center 
agricultural work, 


The advantaves of a township 





anything ever attempted in the 
county, that it opened up to 
my mind an entirely new line 
of work, and [ started at once 
to plan for similar fairs the 
next fall. J realized that the 
agricultural products and, in 
fact, all others should repre- 
sent the work of the pupils. 
During the winter I got in 
touch with the Agricultural 
Department of the University 
of Wisconsin and succeeded in 
getting it to furnish me with 
two bushels of as good seed 
frnas can be grown. During 
the early spring: 1 distributed, 
through the teachers, a small 
amount of corn to each pupil 
who was willing to plant and 
fare for it. The teachers saw 
bit that every pupil got the 
‘rn from the superintendent. 
Ihthis way nearly every school 








A Tastefully Arranged School Exhibit 


4, Competition between 
schools. 

5. A good teacher’s work will 
extend beyond the dis- 
trict. 

The advantages of a district 
fair are: 

. It brings the schoolhouse in- 

to use. 

2. It gets the people to the 
school. 

3. All people of the district at- 
tend. 


— 


4. Every child has something 
on exhibit, 
5. Teachers meet the parents. 


» Kasier to manage, 

Most of the schools of my 
county now hold a district fair 
or festival every fall. To us 
there is not much.difference 
between a fair and a festival. 
Some districts that have not 
much to exhibit plan a pro- 
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Exhibit at Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


gram and decorate as for a harvest festival. 

Pure-bred seed corn has been distributed 
to the children every year for the past five 
years. In addition other seeds are distributed 
at times. The teachers see to it that pupils 
who wish seed get it. Penny packages are se- 
cured and sold to the pupils every spring. This 
distribution of seeds assures a reasonably sue- 
cessful fair every fall. 

Practically all the things exhibited are the 
products of the children. In some instances 
children select the best things from their fath- 
er’s lot and enter them in the exhibit. How- 
ever, this is allowed only in certain cases and 
under certain restrictions. 

Practical lessons in agriculture are learned 
through these fairs. In most cases the judge, 
who is usually an outside disinterested person, 
well qualified to do the judging, will talk as 
he judges, telling why one article should re- 
ceive a prize over another. 

Our work along this line for the past six 





years has resulted in a great 
improvement in our seed 
grains, All the people, not 
only the pupils, but also the 
grown-ups, learn a great 
deal from these meetings. 
Greater care is exercised in 
selecting seed corn; three- 
dollars-per-bushel seed corn 
which has a high germina- 
tion test is now considered 
cheap seed beside the low- 
tested one-dollar-fifty-cents- 
per-bushel corn. 

During these years we 
have advocated one standard, 
acclimated well-bred corn, 
and as a result this corn now 
easily predominates, and has proved its 
quality and yield. 

In our State the subject of agriculture is 
taught in the public schools. 
As I believe that pupils re- 
ceive more good by practical 
experience than by reading 
about the same subjects from 
books, | have during the past 
several years given twenty- 
five per cent credit toward 
pupils’ standing in Agricul- 
ture at my county diploma 
examination (eighth grade) 
for work done at home or at 
school, more or less under 
the supervision and guid- 
ance of the teacher, as 
follows: 

1. Selection of seed corn and germina- 
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November 19 15 


2. Babeock milk test................. By 
. Carpentry tools (for boys) or Do- 
mestic Science ‘sewing and cooking 
0 ee eee er eee 5y, 
(Several well made articles should 
be the minimum) 
4, Must have performed alone or with 
the teacher at least five experiments 
as outlined in the pamphlet or similar 54, 
. Home garden (must have produced 
satisfactory results)................ 5% 
Within the last few years, since more or 
less cooking has been done in many of ovr 
rural schools, lessons and instructions are 
given in school, and in most cases the girls 
do the baking at home. At the fairs 
much baking has been exhibited, and after 
the program the baking, together with ad- 
ditional food brought by the parents, is pass- 
ed around as luncheon. Usually, cocoa, coffee 
or lemonade is served with this lunch. Fine 
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A Unique Arrangement of Products 


spirit prevails where a teacher can have a 
social luncheon connected with the school fair. 


How We Played Pilgrims 


, Y little ones and I played Pil- 
grims today, and so vivid was 
4 the drama that I forgot my- 
self and was a Pilgrim too. 
The sun shone in England, and 

= the sky was warm and blue 
when we loaded our vessel. The children 
bundled food, clothes and guns into their 
trunks—the desks—-with the most delightful 
unconcern, And then away we sailed sing- 
ing, while a fair wind blew and the waves 
dashed high. 

At night a word from the captain sank every 
little head low, and in the morning we watch- 
ed the waters rolling and sparkling in the sun- 
shine. Sometimes it grew dark anda storm 
broke overhead. But we tried to be brave, 
and we played with the little children, and 
sang to the little baby that was born at sea. 
Then when the sun shone out again and sank 
in red and gold into the waves, we were very 
happy, and once more fell asleep to dream of 
the new land. And so we sailed on, till, with 
the speed of a story, we struck the cold, rocky 
shores of New England. 

“The trees are all bare. Only the Christ- 
mas trees are green,’’ our little scouts told us, 
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BY JULIA GEORGE 


as they trudged back through the snow with 
their pointer guns shouldered. ‘‘There are 
wolves in the woods, too, for we heard them 
howl, and it is oh, so cold!’’ 

A brave party of little men rushed on shore, 
eager to chop the trees and build a house, 
while the Pilgrim maidens, left alone, climbed 
unrebuked to the topmost deck to watch them. 

And it was exciting! For out of the woods 
crept four dusky forms, too close to the busy 
Pilgrims. Bang! bang! bang! bang! went 
the guns, and four, fat, laughing cubs rolled 
over, so sweetly dead that it was a wonder no 
mother wolves pattered up to them to sniff 
and lick their warm little bodies. Delighted, 
the huntsmen rushed to them, dragging the 
coats from the little bodies that somehow roll- 
ed over so very easily. Then the axes rang out 
again, as the little Pilgrims returned to their 
work. 

When the house was built they all landed. 
The Pilgrim maidens washed and dried the 
furs and spread them on the cabin floor, and 
the men stacked their guns in readiness, and 
piled fire-wood about the house, so that they 
might light it easily when the wolves and 
Indians threatened. Thus they lived on 


through the long, cold winter in Plymonth. 

In the spring, a few of them, while climbing 
along the seacoast, found some Indian corn. 
They planted this in long rows, and the sun 
warmed it and the rain watered it, till it grew 
tall and strong. And in the beautiful autumn 
weather they cut down aud gathered in the 
ripe golden corn. ‘‘God has been very good 
to us,”’ they said as they piled it high for the 
winter. ‘‘He has sent the sun and rain to 
make our corn grow, and has taken care of 
us through the long, hard days and nights. 
Let us go to the little church we have built, 
and praise and thank Him.’’ So, with their 
guns shouldered, they walked two by two to 
the church. 

Then the men went into the woods and shot 
wild turkeys, and gathered nuts and wild 
fruit, and some of them went to see the In- 
dians who had learned to be friendly, and ask- 
ed them to come home with them. There 
they all sat down together to the first Thanks- 
giving dinner, which the Pilgrim maidens 
prepared. The Red men smoked a pipe of 
peace, and little Pilgrims and Indians joine 
voices in 4 Thanksgiving hymn of praise an 
gladness. 
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The Child Passengers on the “Mayflower” 


DU have all heard of the ‘‘May- 
flower, ’’ the ship which came from 
England to America, bringing a 
colony of ‘‘Pilgrims’’ who landed 
on the shores of Massachusetts Bay 
and planted the town of Plymouth. 
You all know that these Pilgrims 
observed the first Thanksgiving 
Day ever kept in New England. 
When any one mentions the Pilgrims you 
instantly think of. a company of grave looking 
men in doublets, knee breeches, and steeple 
crowned hats; and demure-faced women clad 
in gray gowns and muslin kerchiefs and 
But I will tell you that the ‘‘May- 


caps. 
flower’? passengers were not entirely 
grown-ups. Among them were a number 


of children, three of whom were babies. 

One of these babies was Samuel Eaton 
who lived to grow up and marry in America. 
I suppose that the Pilgrim babies were just 
as.cunning as other children. I imagine 
that little Samuel cooed and crowed and cried 
just as you and I did when we were babies, 
and ‘that his. mother sang old English lulla- 
bies to him in the stuffy cabin of the ‘‘May- 
flower’’ just as mothers sing lullabies today. 
The ‘‘Mayflower’’ was a small ship, and I 
think little Samuel must have been a strong, 
healthy child or he could not have lived 
through the long trip across the Atlantic in 
such poor, uncomfortable quarters. 

The second baby was Oceanus Hopkins. 
“What a funny name!’’ you exclaim. Yes, 
no doubt it does sound strange to you, but 
the people on the ‘‘Mayflower’’ thought it 
just the right name for this particular baby 
who bore it. For this baby was born on 
the vessel in the middle of the ocean, and 
his parents did not think that any ordinary 
name, like John or Thomas, would have been 
suitable, under the circumstances, 

I feel pretty sure that the other children 
on the ‘‘Mayflower’’ were very fond of 
Samuel and Oceanus. I think the little girls 
often took care of them and gave the weary 
mothers a chance to rest. Poor little Ocean- 
us, however, was not so fortunate as Samuel 
for he lived to be only seven years of age, 
dying in the spring of 1627. 

The third baby was Peregrine White. He 
also was born on the ‘‘Mayflower,’’ but not 


‘ until it came to anchor in Cape Cod Bay at 


the end of the long voyage. I am certain 
that you are thinking his name a queer one, 
too,—quite as queer as Oceanus. And so it 
was, but, like Oceanus, it had a meaning. 
The word ‘‘peregrination’’ signifies ‘‘a trav- 
eling,’’ or a ‘‘wandering.’’ The word Pil- 
grim means ‘‘a wanderer.’’ Now the Pil- 
grims had wandered from England to Hol- 
land and America, and baby Peregrine was 
80 called in memory of their long. peregri- 
nations. 

«Perhaps you have visited Pilgrim Hall at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. If so, you may 
have seen the very cradle in which Peregrine 
White was rocked. Such an old, old cradle 


itis, nearly three hundred years old! 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER 


There were several boys on the ‘‘Mayflow- 
er’’—Richard and Jasper More, William 
Latham, Henry Sampson, John Hooker and 
John and Francis Billington. Of girls, there 
were Elizabeth Tilley, about thirteen years 
of age; and Ellen More, called ‘‘a little 
girl’’ in the old records. Beside these, there 
were a number of lads and lassies who must 
have ranged in age from sixteen to eighteen, 
and perhaps others who were a little young- 
er. It isa pity that we do not know the ex- 
act age of all the young passengers on this 
famous ship. 

I think you will agree with me that the 
Pilgrim boys were very much like other boys 
when I tell you what Francis Billington did. 
I suppose he thought it was a grand thing to 
fire off a gun, and wished he were a man 
that he might have a weapon of his very 
own. I imagine that he often begged his 
father to let him use his, and that, because 
he was a careless boy, his father refused his 
request. 

At any rate, while the ‘‘Mayflower’’ lay 
in Cape Cod Bay, Francis, in his father’s 
absence, procured some gunpowder and 
amused himself by making squibs—that is, 
paper cylinders filled with the powder—and 
setting them off. Not content with the noise 
from them, he fired off an old fowling- 
piece in the ship’s cabin. There was a 
small barrel, half filled with gunpowder in 
that cabin, and that it did not explode was 
little short of a miracle. Francis succeeded 
in searing the people on board the vessel 
pretty thoroughly, and I imagine that he 
made no more squibs nor fired any more guns 
while he remained on the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ 


The Pilgrims were stern parents, and I think 
that Mr. Billington probably punished his 
son severely. 

I must tell you that it was winter when 
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Blackboard Drawing ot the “Mayflower” 


the Pilgrims reached America. For a while 
they explored the coast, looking for a suita- 
ble place to settle. At last they decided 
upon a location that seemed well suited to 
their needs, and this they called Plymouth. 
Here they built some log houses very much 
like the log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln 
was born. I think you all have seen pic- 
tures of Lincoln’s birthplace, so you will 
have a good idea of the Pilgrims’ rude 
homes. 

That first winter in Plymouth settlement 
was a long and weary one. The people suf- 
fered so from cold, exposure, and poor food 
that half of them died and the other half 
were so ill as hardly to be able to take care 
of one another. All about Plymouth were 
hostile Indians, so the Pilgrims tried to hide 
the graves where they laid their dead lest 
the savages, seeing how few persons re- - 
mained, should dare to attack the settle- 
ment. No doubt the Red men wished to at- 
tack it, and would have done so had they 
not stood so much in fear of the English 
guns and cannon. They knew that flint ar- 
rowheads were no match for gunpowder and 
bullets. 

Poor little Jasper and Ellen More were 
among those who died in that bitter season; 
and so was John Hooker. The rest of the 
children struggled through somehow, though 
they must have been very cold, very hun- 
gry, and very sad at times. 

After a while the Indians, over whom 
Massasoit was head chief, made friends with 
the Pilgrims. Massasoit gave the Pilgrims 
some seed corn, and his men showed the 
English how to plant it. But there were 
other savages near whom the white men 
feared greatly. The great chief of these 
savages was named Aspinet. 

At last, Aspinet, too, became the friend of 
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the Pilgrims, and you will be interested to 
know that one of the ‘‘Mayflower’’ boys was 
the means of making peace between the white 
people and the Indian king. The boy I refer 
to was John Billington, the brother of mis- 
chievous Francis. 

John Billington, rambling in the woods 
one summer day, lost his way and wandered 
on and on, hoping always to find the path to 
Plymouth, but all the time getting farther 
and farther away from the settlement. For 
nearly a week he traveled, foot-sore and 
weary, with nothing to eat but berries, and 
he was very glad indeed when some Indi- 
ans found him and carried him to Nauset, 
Aspinet’s town on Cape Cod, 

Of course the people of Plymouth were 
very much excited over the boy’s Cisappear- 
ance. Search parties scoured the woods, 
fearing that the wolves, or ‘‘lions’’ as the 
settlers called them, had torn the lad into 
pieces. An Indian runner was sent to Mas- 
sasoit’s town to make inquiries. 

Massasoit knew nothing about the missing 
one but promised to obtain news of him if 
possible. In about a week’s time he sent 
word to Plymouth that John Billington was 
safe and well among the Nauset Indians. 

On receiving this information, ten men of 
Plymouth immediately started for Cape Cod 
in the shallop belonging to the colony. With 
them went two of Massasoit’s Indians, 
Squanto and Tockamahamon, who were to act 
as interpreters. 

The boat had not proceeded far ere the 
sky became clouded and the rumbling of dis- 
tant thunder was heard. Then sheets of 
lightning rent the sky, and suddenly a 
great shining column of water rose up di- 
rectly in the boat’s path. The voyagers had 
searcely time to change the course of their 
craft ere the huge waterspout swept by them 
across the bay. 

But the little vessel continued on its way, 
hugging the shore for safety. Thestorm did 
not last long and, just at night-fall, the 
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Blackboard Drawing of the First Pilgrim Log Houses 


shallop glided into what is now Barnstable 
harbor. 

On the following day, observing two sav- 
ages seeking for lobsters, Squanto and Tock- 
amahamon were sent to speak with them. 
They soon returned saying that the Indians 
were friendly and that their sachem, or 
chief, desired the Englishmen to pay him a 
visit. 

The Plymouth men were surprised for they 
had expected the Red men to be very hostile. 
They decided to accept the invitation and, 
accordingly, six of them went ashore. The 
sachem, a young man named Iyanough, wel- 
comed them cordially and feasted them with 
all manner of Indian dainties. He promised 
to aid them in their search for John Bill- 
ington. 

After the repast was ended the English- 
men again embarked and the shallop was 
headed for Nauset, which was reached at sun- 
set. Squanto and Tockamahamon waded 
ashore to notify Aspinet of the arrival of the 
white men. A great body of Aspinet’s men 
came down to the water’s edge and, by 
smiles and gestures, seemed to proffer 
friendship. This conduct was very pleasing 
to the English who had thought that the Red 
men would attack them, possibly. 

Just before darkness fell, Aspinet ap- 
peared, accompanied by a hundred of his 
chief men. And with him was John Billing- 
ton decked out in true Indian fashion. He 
had strings of wampum about his neck and 
bracelets of the same upon hisarms. Wam- 
pum is beads made of shells, and the Indians 
used it as money. So you see that Aspinet 
made the lad what the Indians thought a 
very valuable gift. 

A tall warrior waded out to the shallop 
hearing John Billington on his shoulders. 
His white friends received the boy with joy 
and at once made a treaty of peace with As- 
pinet. ‘They gave the sachem a knife, and 
presented another knife to the savage who 
had found the boy wandering in the woods 








and had carried him safely back to Nauset, 

You may imagine there was great joy in 
Plymouth when the shallop returned. — It 
was really a good thing that John Billington 
got lost, forif he had not been taken to Nau- 
set perhaps the Pilgrims and Aspinet would 
have remained unfriendly. 

When autumn came their crops were so 
abundant that the Pilgrims decided to make 
a Thanksgiving feast. I think the Plymouth 
boys and girls found plenty to do at. this 
time. There were fruits to be picked, and 
nuts and firewood to be gathered, and pails to 
be filled with water from the brook. What 
fun the children must have had! 

The feast lasted three days. Massasvit 
and a troop of his warriors were invited to 
share in it, and they came attired in all the 
splendor of paint and feathers. The Pil- 
grims prayed and sang hymns of thanksgiv- 
ing. They gave a military drill, and the Red 
men played games, ran races, and shot ar- 
rows at a mark, 

Everybody feasted on venison and wild 
fowl, fish, shell-fish, wild fruits, nuts, and 
dainties prepared by the Pilgrim mothers. 
The savages went into the forest and killed 
several deer which they presented to the 
English. 

The Pilgrim children never forgot that 
first Thanksgiving, [ am sure. And I hope 
that when you eat your own dinner on 
Thanksgiving Day this year you will think 
about those boys and girls who lived in Plym- 
outh so many, many years ago. 





Thanksgiving 
And we, today, amidst our flowers 
And fruits, have come to own again 
The blessings of the summer hours, 
The early and the latter rain; 
T'o see our Father's hand once more 
Reverse for us the plenteous horn 
Of autumn, filled and running o'er 
With fruit, and flowers, and golden corn! 
Whither. 


November 191 5 
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Thanksgiving Hand Work 


Cut turkey double from brown mounting paper. From red paper cut the color for turkey’s head and paste it on. Cut cart double from white paper, 
paste sides and spread wheels to stand. Cut slits in turkey on both sides of the wing, slip tongue of cart through these slits and paste turkeys together. 
Cut slit in oblong piece of green mounting paper, put turkey standard through slit, paste on under side. Cut different vegetables and fill cart. 
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HE Field Museum of Natural 
History now being built in Grant 
ark, Chicavo, will rank with 
the most distinguished examples 
of fine architecture the world 
has ever known. It has taken 
twelve years of planning to get 
ready to build this remarkable 
edifice. Careful study of mu- 
seum plans both in this country 
and in Europe have been made 
to secure the best ideas for it. 
It is estimated that it will require about three 
years’ time, 3,000 workers and $5,000,000 to 
complete it. 

When finished it will be the largest marble 
building in the world, and one of the largest 
museum buildings. The white Georgia mar- 
ble, which will constitute the exterior of the 
building, was quarried at Marblehill, Georgia. 
- It will consist of three stories and a base- 
ment, and will cover an area about equal to 
four Chicago downtown city blocks. The to- 
tal floor area of the museum will be 670,000 
square feet, of which 400,000 square feet will 
be devoted to exhibition purposes; the re- 
inainder will be used for scientific labora- 
tories, lecture halls, offices anda restaurant. 
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One of the World’s Greatest Museums 


BY STERLING BARCLAY 


The total floor area of the National Museum 
at Washington is 465,000 square fect and that 
of the American Museum of Natural History 
at New York is 438,000 square feet. 

The new Field Museum, as shown by the 
architect’s drawings, has been called a mod- 
ern masterpiece in classic architecture. The 
exterior, about eighty feet high, is treated 
with a monumental order of Greek Ionic ar- 
chitecture, the principal fronts being divided 
into a large pedimental central pavilion and 
two long wines terminated by smaller pavil- 
ions at each end: 

“The main motives of the building are in- 
spired directly from the Krechtheum, one of 
the most noted of the Acropolis group at Ath- 
ens, and generally recognized as the most no- 
table Greek work in Lonie style.”’ 

The museum was founded at the close of 
the Columbian Exposition, October, 1893, the 
most important subscription at that time be- 
ing $1,000,000 from Marshall Field. Other 
gifts during his lifetime and in his will 
amount to $4,000,000 for an endowment and 
over $5,000,000 for a new building. 

At the present time the museum collection 
is being housed in one of the large Columbian 
Exposition buildings. This is a very artistic 























building, its architecture resembling the new 
building, but it was not built fora permanent 
structure and the danger of fire is very great, 

Scientifically, the Field museum is one of 
the first four in the world. The British Mu- 
seum is first. It is very old and has had its 
colonies and army collecting for it for many 
years. The German National Museum comes 
next. Field Museum and the American 
Museum of Natural History of New York are 
rivals for honors to third rank. 


QUESTIONS 


1 Who can bring to show the school any or 
allot the following pictures: British Muse- 
um, German National Museum, American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, 
National Museum at Washington, Field Mu- 
seum in its Columbian Exposition Building? 

2 Who can bring 2 picture of the Erech- 
theum and describe it? 

3 What other two styles of columns besides 
the lonie did the Grecians use? Lf you don’t 
know look in the dictionary. 

4— How many of you have visited any or all 
of the buildings mentioned in these questions ? 

5—Can you describe anything you have 
seen in them ? 


Picture Study “Pilgrim Exiles” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. . 


ee) FORGE. H. BOUGHTON was 
born in England = in 1834. 
With his parents he moved to 
Albany, N. Y., in 1887, 
where, without teachers, he 
— began the study of his art, 
opening his first studio when sixteen years 
of age. Later he studied in London and 
Paris, and finally settled in London in 1861, 
where he has since resided. He seems to 
have been much interested in the history of 
the early New England settlers, and has 
painted several well-known pictures of them, 
as ‘Pilgrims Going to Church, ’’ ‘‘Priscilla, ’’ 
and ‘Pilgrim Exiles. ’’ 

When a mere boy going to the store one 
day for fishhooks, his eye rested on some 
tubes of paint in a store window. Instead 
of hooks, he bought the paint and secured a 








piece of canvas on which he created some 
pictures which astonished all who saw them. 
It is ever thus with painters: no matter 
what they start out to do, the first thing you 
know, they are painting. 

In ‘‘Pilgrim Exiles,’’ we have depicted 
the sandy shore of Cape Cod with its scanty 
vegetation. Note that the color values run 
the entire range of the scale from treble 
(light) to bass (dark), pleasing the eye by 
its completeness, as a similar range in a 
musical composition would satisfy the ear. 
The interest centers in the foreground be- 
cause the strongest lights and darks are there. 
Because nearly all the main lines and masses 
in the picture move in a horizontal direction, 
our attention is at once attracted to the three 
figures, which being vertical contradict and 
arrest the horizontal movement. These figures 


are allon the rightside. What has Boughton 
put on the Jeft to balance his composition ? 
These three young people are tastefully 
dressed. (Are you surprised to read that? 
Think it over.) The center of interest in 
each, the head, is accented and made more 
attractive by a partial framing in white, the 
symbol of purity. The seated young woman 
has white above and below her face because 
it is seen against a dark ground, The other 
young woman has the top of her cap ina 
dark value that her head may be clearly 
shown against the Jight sky. The young man 
has a hat of such unusual size and shape that 
he at once becomes to us the dominating 
figure in the picture as he really was in the 
life experience of the little group of three 
exiles. He is the provider, straight and 


(Coutinued on page 75) 
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What is Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work? 


The Boys’ and Girls’ 
youth in rural communities, 
Miss Simcoe to tell about it in four articles, 


BY ANNA MAY SIMCOX 


Club movement is sweeping over the country and doing wonders for the 
Kvery teacher should be interested in this work, 


We have asked 
These articles bear the approval of Mr. George 


larrell, Acting in Charge Club Work of the United States Department of Agriculture, to 
whom communications may be addressed for further information. —THE EDITORS. 


QSK a Corn Club boy what Club 
work is and he will tell you 
that it isan organization of 
boys who are endeavoring to 
learn scientific corn culture in 
order that greater returns may 
be sahnish from the investment of time and 
money. He may not state it in these words 
but his meaning will be plain. A salaried 
Club leader would probably state that the 
Club movement aims to instil in the minds of 
the members a wholesome knowledge of rural 





away from home interests and home ties in 
the misconception that the shop and factory 
offer greater inducements for less effort than 
are to be found in the environs of the home. 
Any movement that tends, to correct this 
impression is valuable, and probably no other 
single line of endeavor is doing so much in 
this regard as is the Club work. The Club 
lines should be and are so planned as to lead 
the boys and girls toward the kitchen, the 
field and the garden, rather than away from 
their home life. They embrace definite en- 
terprises formulated in such a 














conditions as they should be, that farming or 
housekeeping is just as much a business as 
managing a factory or running a store, and 
that rural life offers as many opportunities 
for the wide-awake as are to be found in the 
cities. The same query addressed to the 
rural school teacher who has organized and 
conducted a successful Club would bring out 
the thought that Club work is to her a means 
of securing a much closer co-operation on the 
part of the parent and a greater interest in 
school duties by her pupils. Although ex- 
pressing widely different view-points, these 
are all correct. 

If there were a textbook available on the 
subject it would probably define Club work as 
a definite, organized effort to teach the theo- 
ries of agriculture and home economics by 
actual practice in the field, the garden and 
the kitchen, in order that its members might 
appreciate the dignity of labor whether on the 
farm or in the home, and learn the benefits to 
be derived from the business management of 
the Club activity. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Club movement en- 
deavors to direct the interests and activities 
of the children toward and in the home. 
There is an ever-growing tendency on the 
part of our young people of today to break 





Working Out His Own Destiny in an Acre Corn Club Plat 


If it were not for this boy’s garden plat he would probably be on his 
village street supplanting the knowledge gained at school with infor- 
mation bound to be detrimental. 


way as to enable the county, 
state and national leaders to 
be of the greatest assistance 
in furnishing detailed instruc- 
tion on the handling and care 
of the club project. There are 
‘now State Agents in charge of 
Club work in practically every 
state in the Union, who are 
devoting their entire time to 
the organization and promo- 
tion of the work, assisting 
teachers and other local lead- 
ers in formulating and carry- 
ing out plans and activities 
which will yield the greatest 
results. These leaders are 
paid co-operatively by the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture and the State col- 
leges of agriculture, with head- 
quarters at the latter institutions. 

Club work offers an opportunity for large 
social service work in the conservation of 
boys and girls in their home life and in the 
direction of their efforts toward their natural 
avocation. The rural teacher who overlooks 
the possibilities of this work is fulfilling only 
a part of her mission and making real success 
in her scholastic efforts doubly hard. Through 
Club work opportunity is offered to instil in 
the mindsof her charges habits of thrift and 
industry which will be invaluable to them in 
after life. Definite direction on the earning 
of money is just as valuable as on the proper 
ways of spending it, and the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club movement encourages thrift and careful 
application of moneys earned, while empha- 
sizing individual thought and effort on the 
part of the child. 

In the United States this year 300,000 boys 
and girls are enrolled in the different Club 
projects, receiving definite and detailed fol- 
low-up instruction from the State Leagues 
of Agriculture and the United States Depart- 
ment of Argiculture. Over two million bul- 
letins and instruction sheets will be utilized 
in teaching these farmers of tomorrow and 
housewives of the future the latest improved 
methods of doing the things they have decided 





upon as worth while. Something over $300,. 
000 from all sources will be spent this year jn 
the furtherance of the work, without making 
allowance for the money spent for educational 
trips, college tuition, short course instruction, 
and other forms of prizes for the more suc. 
cessful members. 

One of the problems of the ambitious rural 
teacher lies in securing the interest and co- 
operation of the parents of her charges. The 
average parent takes but a passive interest in 
textbook and class-room activities, and 9 
long as no real definite effort is made to in- 
crease this interest the teacher is partially at 
fault for such conditions. The Club move. 
ment offers opportunity for the teacher to cor- 
relate the work of the school with that of the 
home in such a manner that attention is 
bound to be centered in the efforts and results 
desired, and in the leader who is back of the 
local Club. The boy who goes home at the close 
of the school day enthusiastic in the knowledge 
of problems affecting his parent, and anx- 
ious to apply this knowledge in a practical 
way, will attract the father’s attention toward 
the school quicker than in any other way; and 
in a similar manner the girl who can apply 
her knowledge to advantage in the home will 
arouse an interest in the work of the teacher 
which will be extremely beneficial to both the 
teacher and the pupil. The boy who turns to 
his father for suggestions on potato growing 
to be incorporated in a story of his Potato 
Club work will receive more real co-operation 
than could be secured otherwise, and the in- 
terest of that parent is naturally focused on 
the school and what it is doing for his child. 
Club exhibits, fairs, and festivals offer a 
wonderful opportunity to center the attention 
of adults upon the work being done by the 
teacher, to say nothing of the added interest 
by the pupils themselves. 

No expensive equipment is required for the 











A Club Champion 


Miss Eloise Parsons, Iowa Garden and Canning 

Club champion for 1914, who made over $100 net 

profit from her one-tenth acre club plat, canning 
her products in tin. 


organization of these clubs, nor is it necessary 
that the teacher possess an extensive knowl- 
edge of the subjects selected. The State 
Agent in charge of the work stands ever ready 
to act as a buffer between the local leader 
and the problems of the members. His entire 
time is spent in the direction of the work 
through personal visitation, holding Club 
meetings, conferring with the leaders, and 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Doll Houses as a Means of Teaching Artistic Furnishing 


BY MARY B. GRUBB, Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader,” 


and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts’’ 


: THE SECOND IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON DOLL HOUSES 








Plate I 





SY KFORE beginning your doll 
{ house decide upon the grades 
that are to do the work, and 
plan it accordingly. The ma- 
jority of schools have the 
house constructed by eiehth 
grade boys and the paper furniture made by 
the primary children. Another and much 
better way is to make ita communal problem, 
in which each grade contributes something. 
Then, instead of paper furnishings, use the 
same materials that are employed in the fit- 
tings and the decorations of the real home. 
To secure the greatest educational benefits, 
allow all of the eighth grade pupils to submit 
plans for the house, the interior deccrations 
and the furniture. Have class criticisms on 
these plans and designs before selecting. 

The limited space in the majority of class- 
rooms seems to have brought about a special 
style of architecture for the doll house that 
is not at all practical for the veal house. 

The plan for this popular house is to divide 
the first floor space into two equal parts; one 
hecomes the kitchen, the other the dining- 
room. The same spaces on the second floor 
are used for a living-room and a bed-room. 
The third floor space under the gable is an 
attic or a playroom. 

There are several objections to this form of 
house; first, the living-room is too small to 
contain the essential articles of furniture; 
second, there is no stairway_or means of com- 
municetion between the different floors, and 
often no suggestion for the heating and light- 
ing of the rooms; third, little attention is given 


to arrangement of the windows and doors. 


These houses might be improved by making: 
the kitchen smaller and by placing an open 
Book Riyhts Reserved 





stairway in the dining-room; by re 
moving the partition on the second 
floor and using the entire space fora 
living-room. Make the gable space 
a trifle higher, add dormer windows 
totheroof and puta partition through 
the middle to make two bedrooms. 
Call one bedroom a child’s room and 
decorate it accordingly. 

Plate I shows a doll house made by 
the eighth grade boys of Galva, IIli- 
nois. The furnishings and decora- 
tions were done by the primary 
pupils. 

The kitchen is in blue and white. 
The paper floor covering is made to 
represent linoleum, the design work- 
ed out on one-half inch ‘‘squared’’ 
paper. The white wall is decorated 
with a blue border done in stick- 
printing. The table has a blue and 
white checked cover to represent oil- 
cloth. The stove is made of tailor’s 
paper. The coal bucket and a few 
cooking utensils are made of clay. 

The color scheme for the dining- 
room is buff and brown. The brown 
walls have 2 stick-printed border done in buff. 
Heavy brown construction paper was used for 
the furniture. The rug is brown with a bor- 
der of tan and orange. 

The bedroom walls are covered with a light 
blue paper, the border printed in white. The 
rugs are blue with white stripes near the ends. 
The curtains, bed cover and dresser scarf are 
of cheese-cloth. The curtains have a tiny blue 
design printed above the lower hem; the 
coverlet and scarf are finished by raveling the 
edges to form a fringe. 


Kach of the four rooms is 12 by 14 inches 
with a 12-inch side wall. 

Plate II shows a doll house made at school 
Number 60, Indianapolis. It was made by 
eighth grade boys; the furnishings were con- 
structed by the primary department. 

The inside measurements of each room are 
17 by 22 inches witha 13-inch side wall. This 
isa good size for all excepting the living- 
room. This is crowded, yet it contains only a 
library table, two chairs, davenport and 
asmall stand. No provision is made for book- 
cases or a piano. 

The dark stain on the wall prevents the well- 
made mantel and fireplace from showing in 
the photograph. The mantel shelf is 7 inches 
long and 1! inches wide. It is placed about 
5'6 inches from the floor. One-half inch from 

ach end and below are placed panels set with 
small, square tiles made of clay stained a dull 
red, 

Lamps, vases, bowls, ete., are modeled 
clay and stained with water colors. Plate III 
shows some simple forms suitable for this 
work, 

The bedroom furniture consists of a chif- 
fonier, dressing-table, two chairs and a small 
bed, all made of light gray paper. The three 
small rugs are made of light gray yarn in an 
especially pleasing tone. The covers for the 
bed, chiffonier and dressing-table are white 
paper with a very tiny blue design stenciled 
in water colors. The well proportioned gray 
candle-sticks hold dull blue candles. 

The dining-room hus a small buffet or serv- 
ing table, large sideboard, a dining table and 
four chairs. 

The kitchen contains a stove, arefrigerator, 
a table and a chair. 
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For a house the size of the Galva one, it is 
well to make the furniture according to the 
scale of approximately one inch for each foot. 
Plate IV gives patterns for five pieces of furni- 
ture made about this size. The best materials 
are oak tag, cover paper or heavy construc- 
tion paper. In these working drawings the 
full lines represent cuts or edges, and the 
dotted lines show folds. When the same letter 
is printed on two sections of a pattern it 
means that one of the sections is to be 
pasted back of the other. 

I. The table is made of an 8-inch square. 
After it is cut and pasted according to the 
drawings, cut a 4!4-inch square and paste it 
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One, the piece for the main part, is 9 by 6% 


inches. The shelf or upper part is 8% by 34 
inches. After the supports are cut with 


sharp-pointed scissors a and b are pasted back 
of the mirror space, which has a few slanting 
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on the top. Place the model upside down 
until it is dry. 

II. The chair is a bit more difficult to make 
than the models given in many primary books, 
but itis well worth the extra labor as it is 
very firm. The second piece ais pasted over 
the back a. In this one small piece the dotted 
line does not represent a fold but indicates 
how far the extra back extends below the seat 
of the chair. 

III. The sideboard is made of two oblongs. 


>" 

















lines to indicate the position of the tinfoil or 
silver paper; this is glued on to represent 
the mirror glass. One-half inch space at the 
bottom is covered with good paste or glue to 
hold the top to the lower portion of the side- 
board. 

IV. Here is shown a two-piece pattern for 
a library table. It requires an oblong 94 by 
2inches. The long narrow strips that fold 


down are three-fourths of an inch wide. The 
lower shelf is 1!2 by 5% inches. 
V. The bed is made of two pieces. The 


upper oblong is 9 by 44% inches. The pieces 
are all bent upward, then a and b are pasted 
to the headboard to hold it up, and c andd 
are pasted to the footboard. The oblong for 
the lower portion is 8 by 4% inches. After 
it is cut, folded and pasted, cover the entire 
surface e with paste and place e of the upper 


piece on top of it to hold the two parts 
together. 

If the pupils do not know their rulers very 
well, use the ones that have only the eighths 
of inches marked. Go over the half-inch divi- 
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sion line with red ink, mark the fourth-inch 
divisions with green ink, and the eighth- 
lines with bright purple. 

When paper furniture is used, white or 
cream paper may be made into dresser and 
sideboard scarfs, tablecloth and coverlet. If 
any decoration is added to these articles be 
sure that the spots are not too large. 

A large tray for the serving table is shown 
in sketch 5. It is 13% inches on the long 
diameter. 

After you have made the articles of furniture 
described in the patterns of Plate IV, work 
out your own designs for the remainder of 
the furniture necessary for a four-room house. 

Owing to the cubical form of the range, and 
its lack of legs, itis the easiest style of a stove 
to make. Be sure to have some sort of cab- 
inet, a refrigerator and a sink in the kitchen. 
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' EDITOR’S NOTE: The folowing article should be read with interest and profit. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS . 


BY MYRTLE DOUGLAS KEENER 


Mrs. 


Keener is deeply concerned in the problem of giving to the American child such training in 


music as will develop a true and enduring love of the art. 


A teacher of voice culture and a 


close observer of children’s songs and children’s singing, it is not surprising to learn that Mrs. 


Keener is making a book of children’s songs that will carry out her theories. 


Our readers may 


like to know that she is the mother of four children whose natural taste for music is being led 


into right channels by careful home supervising. 


Mrs. Keener is well trained by experience to 


take up educational problems, for before his death she assisted Mr. Keener in the fuller per- 


formance of his duties as one of the masters at the Lawrenceville School for Boys. 


Last year 


Mrs. Keener directed music at the School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Ala. 


something from the present 
methods of teaching music in 
our public schools, but far 
more should be accomplished 
' toward the cultivation of a 
deeper musical feeling and a keener appre- 
ciation of an art that could be a joy 
and a blessing to our people. That 
there is little of permanent value 
accruing from our present methods 
is evident when we consider how 
almost impossible it is to organize 
singing societies among native 
Americans, and how few voices 
would be cultivated if the future 
work was limited to parlor or chorus 
singing. Yet this very chorus sing- 
ing is what our children are required 
todo from the primary grade to the 
high school. Why, then, do our 
young people who become the citi- 
zens of the future cease this chorus 
singing at the first opportunity; 
why is it that the training in music, 
a given in our schools, does not de- 
velop in our children a deeper under- 
standing and a more enduring love 
for music that will make us not only 
a listening nation but a singing one 
as well ? 

What we lack is folk music. We 
have in a sense a folk song but no 
folk Singing. If we are ever to be 
4 musical nation, giving to the world 
eur great composers, we must lead 
our masses to express their deep 
emotions in song; we must inspire 
them _to sing—not individuals, but 





the millions—to pour out their hearts’ joy or 
sorrow ; our nation’s weal or woe; ‘‘all deep 
things,’’ in songs of their own making. 
Then and then only, shall we begin to de- 
velop American music and become a musical 
nation. 

But why has not music as taught in our 








What School Music Should Do for Our Boys and Girls 


public schools done more towards the devel- 
opment of American music? 

A critic, in writing of our having ceased 
as a nation to sing, places the fault with the 
school, the principal sin being in the use of 
‘“child songs.’’ He says, ‘‘If boys and girls 
were allowed to learn in school the songs 
which have been composed for adults all 
would be well. They would catch them 
readily and enjoy singing them. But the 
stuff which goes by the name of children’s 
songs is so insufferably silly that not even 
an infant can be expected to sing it without 
blushing. Hence it comes about that teach- 
ers teach musie with loathing and children 
learn it with hatred.’’ 

We know there is truth in this criticism, 
but the fault does not rest alone in 
the songs used. We start wrong. 
The child in the first grade is given 
a Music Reader, and without any 
reason for it we begin the study of 
music by teaching him the rather 
difficult problem of reading music. 
He learns it and learns it well, but 
to what end? Not to any great 
good to our nation, since much that 
is weak {in our national life can be 
traced to the influence of music that 
is trivial and vicious; nor yet to 
any very marked cultivation of in- 
dividual taste for the best in music, 
as seen in the increased indulgence 
of our young people in the present 
day popular song with its monoto- 
nous musical form, and its words, 
too often vicious and demoralizing, 
that are corrupting the morals of our 
children; nor, to this end, that we 
develop in our children a love for 
music that is lasting and will be, in 
adult life, the power that will keep 
our nation’s music and song pure 
and good, so that its sons be brave 
and free and its daughters sweet 
and true. 

How, then, can we make children 
in our public schools so love music 
that the strength of this love shall 
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become a deep influence’in our national life ? 
Music is a language and should be taught 
for its educational value as wellas for pleas- 
ure. Nor should only a favored few Jearn 
it. Singing’ is an essential element in the 
development of every child, and song achar- 
acter-making force. When we so make mu- 
sic a part of the child’s mental life that he 
nay think in musi¢ as he does in any other 
language, we shall secure for the American 
child the development that it holds for him. 
‘*The purpose of music in the public schools 
is to teach the language of music, its sounds 
and symbols; to read notes understandingly 
and fluently at sight, to develop the emo- 
tional and aesthetic sense, a musical and ex- 
pressive voice, anda good physique through 
correct singing; to cultivate a love and ap- 
preciation for harmony and for the beautiful, 
and in consequence to help to mould and 
shape right character.’’ In line with this 
thought comes Dr. von Liebich’s statement 
concerning the vocabulary of the average 
fairly educated person— how its growth from 
four hundred words to five thousand has been 
due chiefly to the advent of the printing 
press. ‘‘When the time comes,’’ Dr. von 
Liebich adds, ‘‘that men and women shall 
take their music books and read them with 
the same enjoyment with which they now 
read their story books, a mental and spiritual 
growth will have been accomplished which 
will place our descendants towering as high 
above us as we may justly claim to tower 
above our ancestors of pre-printing days. ’’ 
As we are writing specially for the 
teacher in rural communities and the teacher 
elsewhere who has not taught music, let us 
urge upon you the necessity of starting this 
character-building work at once. Begin, 
but begin right. Develop musical feeling 
and a sense of rhythm; cultivate the imay- 


ination and train the mind to think in mu- 
sic, before you try to teach reading of notes. 
The reading of music, sight reading, is nec- 
essary to a thorough musical education, and 
it is essential to the full enjoyment of mu- 
sic, -but the pupil must be prepared for this 
reading just as we prepare the child for the 
reading of his story book. 

Let us first presume that the teacher 
knows enough musie to learn and to sing 
songs. Later we can suggest a way for the 
teacher who can not sing, although there are 
few who cannot learn. Children are rhyth- 
mie by nature but this rhythmic sense needs 
development, as does musical feeling and a 
taste for the right kind of songs. This song 
work should come first in school music. Let 
the teacher learn the songs children should 
sing, and teach them by imitation, securing 
from this drill a love of music and a desire 
to know it more thoroughly. Perhaps few 
of your pupils have had their rightful inher- 
itance of Mother Goose ‘‘set to music.’’ 
Teach them ‘‘Little Jack Horner,’’ ‘‘Little 
Bo-Peep,’’ ‘‘Sing a Song of Sixpence, ’’ 
‘‘Old King Cole,’’ and many more of these 
old favorites that are educational as well as 
pleasing. Some of these charming melodies 
can be used as singing games. 

Learn the beautiful lullabies and act them 
to develop rhythm. Select for this work 
‘‘Sweet and Low,’’ ‘‘Sleep, Baby Sleep, ”’ 
both in the most cradling, soothing rhythm 
of six-eight time; ‘‘Cradle Song,’’ by 
Brahms, and Schumann’s ‘‘Guardian Angels’’ 
should be taught for the beauty of the mel- 
ody and the words. Sing songs of partiotism 
and of reverence; songs of home and of na- 
ture, and songs of romance—all of the 
greatest value in developing right senti- 
ments in the hearts of our young people, 

Give the old ballads and folk-songs that 
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have become classics because they have lived 
through generations and embody world-ap. 
pealing sentiments of country, home, moth- 
er and God. Dr. Claxton, United States 
Commissionerof Education, says that, ‘‘What- 
ever has at any time appealed to the best 
emotions and moved the heart of a people 
must have for their children and their chil- 
dren’s children political, historical, and cul- 
tural value. This is especially true of folk 
tales and folk songs.’’ Develop in your 
children, then, through these old songs, a 
high ideal of patriotism, a true love for 
home and nature, a more abiding faith in 
humanity, and an appreciation for the best in 
music. lor these purposes use the following 
songs: ‘‘America’’ in the key of F, ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner, ’’ ’’Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean,’’ ‘‘Hail, Columbia,’’ ‘‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’? and the national 
songs of other lands; ‘‘My Oid Kentueky 
Home, Good Night,’’ ‘‘Old Folks at Home,”’’ 
“Old Dog Tray,’’ ‘*The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
‘‘Rock Me to Sleep,’’ and ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ with its four verses—the last two 
so little sung yet so closely touching the 
heart-life of the home. No child should be 
deprived of the beauty or the benefit of the 
picture of friendship found in ‘‘Ben Bolt,”’ 
the most marvelous of songs ever written by 
reason of its popularity- 


“There is change in the things I loved, Ben Bolt, 
They havé changed from the old to the new; 

But | feel in the depths of my spirit the truth, 
There never was change in you. 

Twelve months twenty have past, Ben. Bolt, 
Since first we were friends, yet. | hail 

Thy presence a blessing, thy friendship a truth, 
Ben Bolt of the salt-sea gale! 


Where can we find a stronger call for 
faithful friendship than is found in this beau- 


(Continued on page 84) 


Stimulating a School Through Manual Work 


BY ETHELYN E. GRATTAN, 


FEW months ago I asked a 
brilliant college graduate what 
she intended to do with her 
education. Quick as a flash 
came the answer, ‘‘Teach a 
rural schvuol!’? Oh, the world 
of expectation and enthusiasm expressed in 
every word! 

Oftentimes have those words come back to 
me, especially since I myself have joined the 
ranks of country school teachers; and each 
time a new feeling of responsibility and love 
of work has been awakened. 

Even as I write, I see before me little chil- 
dren for whom school holds no pleasure. I 
remember vividly my own detested days of 
primer and speller. ‘Whenever I enter a 
schoolroom and see pupils vacantly staring 
at a worn-out reader; or watch them trudge 
sturdily homeward, yelling with delight be- 
cause school is finished, I cannot but notice 
the contrast between them and my own room- 
ful of happy, eager youngsters. 

I fully realize that a rural school teacher is 
busy every moment of the day. 1 know how 





hard it is to keep pupils busy and interested. 
Perhaps the inexperienced teacher will appre- 
ciate three rules I have made: 

1. Keep all the pupils so busy that they 
cannot even think of getting into mischief. 

2. Never allow work to get monotonous. 

3. Show just as much enthusiasm in teach- 
ing the primer class as in instructing the 
eighth grade. 

“But how are these things to be man- 
aged ?’’ | hear one teacher ask, harassed with 
the task of trying to get twenty-three recita- 
tions into six short hours. 


In making out the schedule, teachers should | 


plan, as far as possible, to assign lessons long: 
enough to keep pupils busy but not to allow 
work to become monotonous. In the ordinary 
rural school, the advanced classes can usually 
be kept working, but it is more difficult to 
arrange studies for the three lower grades. 
Reading, spelling, language and number work 
are apt to prove wearisome if too much time 
is devoted to each recitation. Far better is 
it to give short lessons, present them vividly 
and keep the children alert and enthusiastic. 


Teacher of a Model Rural School, New Hampshire 


Unless the teacher is an unusually good man- 
ager, some time must necessarily be left, and, 
rather than let the younger pupils dilly-dally 
over their lessons or go out to play, it is pref- 
erable to introduce sewing, raffia and wood- 
work. Not only does this interest the chil- 
dren, but it also trains them to be careful 
and accurate, besides acting as an artistic 
stimulus. 

I must confess my first week of teaching 
left me a little discouraged. My pupils did 
not like school, and showed no interest in 
anything. Even my third grade class was 
used to being dismissed at recess and in- 
wardly rebelled against longer hours. Not 
knowing what else to do, I started classes in 
manual work. This proved so satisfactory 
that perhaps other teachers who are con- 
fronted by the same problems may find these 
suggestions helpful. 

Like thousands of other country schools my 
division had positively no equipment, 50, 
throwing pedagogical training to the winds, 
I determined to usc what little material I 
could gather together. Fortunately, I re 
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membered a bundle of raffia which I had 
purchased some time before, and with this 
gs a sole provision, we began our work. 

As I had suspected, raffia proved to be an 
entirely foreign article tothe pupils. They 
had never heard of it before and were ex- 
tremely surprised when they learned that the 
so called bundle of straw could actually be 
used. Eagerly they flocked around me, ask- 
ing all sorts of questions, and before school 
began many had learned how to prepare the 
strands for use. 

The first articles we made were napkin 
rings. For this purpose, medium weight 
cardboard was cut into strips 7 by 1% inches. 
The children then sewed the ends of each 
strip together, thus forming the foundation. 
Over this framework, the strands of raffia, 
which had previously been smoothed out and 
made of uniform width, were wound. All 
knots were tied on the wrong side, and by 
winding the raffia around twice, these did 
not show. Bright-colored ribbons run over 
every fourth strand made a pretty finish. 

The chief object in this work was to teach 
the pupils to wind the strands firmly and 
evenly. This object being accomplished, they 
were ready to learn to tie single knots. 

The second napkin rings we made were 
more difficult but much prettier. Founda- 
tions were used as before and the raffia was 
prepared in the same way. In working, how- 
ever, single knots were tied, two strands be- 
ing used in place of ene. To tie the raffia, 
one strand must be placed loosely over the 
cardboard and held in place by the thumb. 
The second strand is then put over the first, 


‘passed underneath the foundation and up 


through the loop already formed. This, when 
tightly drawn, brings the knot on the édge of 
thenapkin ring. Repeat this process as often 
as necessary, tying the raffia first on one side 
and then on the other. This produces a 
headed effect which greatly adds to the ap- 
pearance of the rings. Insert ribbon if de- 
sired, 

Picture frames were made on the same 
principle as the napkin rings. Round frames 
5% inches in diameter and 114 inches wide 
make a convenient size for beginners. Later, 
different shapes can be made, either oval or 





Some Work of the Sewing Classes 


square. The latter, however, should not be 
attempted by the younger classes, as it is 
difficult to turn corners neatly. Cut the 
backsof the frames from heavy cardboard and 
glue them in place. Place under as great a 
Pressure as possible for twenty-four hours. 
When this work has been thoroughly mas- 
tered, twine holders may be made. A wire 


ring half an inch in diameter forms the foun- 
dation. To start the holders, double the 
strands of raffia and place under the wire. 
Then draw the two strips through the loop as 
tightly as possible. This leaves two strands 
with which to work. Repeat the process till 
the ring iscovered. This being accomplished, 
select four strands. Hold the two middle 
ones in place with the left thumb. Next 
place the outer left hand strand over the two 
centers. The remaining right hand strand 
must then be placed over the first, up through 
the loop thus formed and tightly drawn. This 
forms one-half of the knot. Repeat the proc- 
ess on the other side and the complete knot 
is tied. The meshes should be about one inch 
long. Five rows make a fairly good-sized 
holder. To make the loops for the draw- 
strings, select either eight or twelve strands 
according to the size of the meshes. ‘Tie 
these firmly about one-half inch from the last 
knot. Then, using the same process as in 
making picture frames, weave three inches, 
firmly and evenly. Double the cords formed 
in this way and tie securely on the wrong 
side, cutting off the ragged edges. Two 
braids of raffia inserted through these loops 
complete the twine holder. 

In making bags, start the bottom of the 
bag as for atwine holder. When it is of the 
desired size, make the foundation by tying 








Work in Wood of Grades I to VIII 


on a piece of reed which has previously been 
soaked to render pliable. Fasten securely at 
each one of the meshes. Then cover the reed 
like the ring, counting the number of strands. 
Proceed as before. The handles and draw- 
strings are made similar to those of the twine 
holder. Line the bags with silk or mercer- 
ized material, making the bottom of cardboard. 
The advanced classes greatly enjoy making 
baskets. These are fashioned from reeds 
which have been soaked over night. In mak- 
ing these articles, shave one end of the reed 
down to a gradual point. Coil this as tightly 
as possible. Thread a blunt darning needle 
with raffia and bind the reed together, coiling 
as you work. Be sure and keep the raffia 
smooth and the stitches a uniform distance 
apart. When joining reeds, splice ends evenly. 
When the bottom is of the right size begin to 
build up the sides, working as on the bottom. 
If frames for raffia work are provided, the 
lower grades should learn to weave before 
attempting to make other articles. 
Woodworking also proved of great impor- 
tance, especially tothe boys. Our sehool had 
no tools whatever, so the work done was, of 
necessity, of the simplest kind. A square, 
a small saw, sandpaper and the boys’ jack- 
knives formed ovr complete outfit. Still, dur- 
ing the first term cf school the children made 
penholders, pointers, pencil sharpeners, coat 
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hangers, shrub labels, necktie holders and 
pencil racks. 

The first two articles were made from green 
poplar, cut the desired length and gradually 
whittled down to the proper taper. Slits for 
the pens were made with a pen-knife, 

In these first lessons the pupils should learn 
to whittle towards them, with light, swift 








Articles Made from Raffia 


strokes. They should also be taught to sand- 
paper with the grain, first using coarse sand- 
paper, then finishing with finer. 

To make pencil sharpeners, use pieces of 
pine wood 3% by 2 by % inches. Mark into 
sections, drawing lines two inches from the 
bottom. From each side of the top draw lines 
5 of aninch toward the center. Connect 
these with the edges of the dividing line and 
articles are ready to make. When the whit- 
tling is finished, glue pieces of coarse sand- 
paper two inches square at the bottom. 

For shrub labels use pieces of wood 12 by 
15% by ? inches. Draw construction lines one 
inch and 156 inches from the top. Above the 
latter mark off aspace 4 of an inch wide. 
Then draw another line two inches from the 
bottom. The center of the board should 
then be found and the lines on each end drawn 
down to this, thus forming a point. In the 
space below the top make quarter-inch 
notches. Complete by sandpapering. 

In making coat hangers, use wood 15% by 
2’. by % inches. Mark off to a gradual 
curve, the widest part being 1% inches, the 
ends % of aninch. The lower side, when 
hollowed out, should be left perfectly square, 
but the edges of the top rounded a little. 
Finish by inserting a hook ‘exactly in the 
middle. 

The above articles were made by the sec- 
ond and third grade classes as well as by the 
more advanced grades. Some of the older 
pupils, however, were willing to do home 
work, so made both necktie holders and pen- 
cil racks.. 

For the former, select wood 11 by 5 by 
inches. Draw construction lines one-half 
inch from each edge. Find the middle of 
each side and draw a large, broad scallop. 
Round the corners. After this has been com- 
pleted cut two pieces of wood 1% by 1! by 
4 inches, rounding one end. Nail these se- 
curely in the middle of the board 1!3 inches 
from each end. Connect by a slender ror! 
'( of an ineh in diameter, nailing if. | 
of an inch from the ends of the above piece 

To make pencil racks, use two pieces of 
wood, one 10 by 2)4 by } inches, the other 9! 
by 2 by % inches. Dot the latter one-half 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Sight Reading as a Test of Reading Ability 


SURING the past ten years 
primary reading has re- 
ceived more than its pro- 
portionate share of consid- 
eration from educators and 
publishers. The result has been that the 
method of teaching reading has undoubtedly 
improved, and the primary school needs only 
to possess the ability to choose to be able to 
secure desirable reading material from among 
the many new and attractive reading texts 
which publishers are presenting. It is rare 
that a child is heard to read in a sing-song 
manner or to spell out the words of the read- 
ing lesson, and yet, because of a certain im- 
provement, primary teachers are liable to 
be too easily pleased with the reading re- 
sults. That the method of teaching read- 
ing has improved goes without saying, and 
vet I seriously doubt the reading ability of 
the average primary child. The test of the 
child’s knowledge of reading should be his 
use of the knowledge, not only in reading 
from his first or second reader, but also in 
reading from other books of the same grad- 
ing as his text in reading. 

A criticism was made to me recently by 
a parent of a child in the third grade 
where the method of instruction is excel- 
lent. The parent said that, although his 
little boy was in the third grade and his 
teacher reported him as reading well, he 
could not read an unfamiliar primer which 
his little sister was studying’ in the first 
grade. I heard this boy read in the class- 
room, and he read well, but when I asked 
him to read several pages in a first grade 
book the result was far from good. 

I wonder how many third grade teachers 
are sure that their pupils can read well in 
an unfamiliar first reader. Reading forms 
a major-part of the child’s school experi- 
ence, and it should be the purpose of the 
primary teacher to make such a strong 
foundation of fundamentals that the child 
will become an independent reader as soon 
as possible. 





BY VIRGINIA E. STONE 


in which primary teachers are resourcefully 
meeting this need. In a first grade which | 
know well the teacher found that the children 
were reading more slowly than they should. 
She had a few sample readers that had been 
sent her bypublishers. One day she said to 
the children, ‘‘I have several story books, and 
us soon as you can read a story you may take 
one of these books home with vou and learn 
to read a story to us.’’ All of the children 
wished to‘do this, and the primers have grown 
soiled and worn in a good cause. At least 
twice a week time is given to the children in 
the language period to read the stories which 
they have learned. It has proved a fine in- 
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Horace Mann has said that, ‘‘One former — } 
is worth a thousand reformers.’’ To the 
first grade teacher, therefore, goes the great- 
est responsibility because she is forming the 
child’s habits of reading. Then too it is 
much easier for a child to form a new habit 
in the way he reads than it is for the teacher 
to be obliged to break an old habit which is 
injurious and, after breaking, be obliged to 
form a second habit. 

Then even to the first grade teacher should 
come the question, ‘Are you training chil- 
dren to read other books than their texts’?’’ 
The usual primary teacher in the usual school 
will have a good chance to make the <om- 
plaint that she cannot lead children to read 
other books than their texts because the school 
faj]s to supply readers, and the patrons cannot 
afford to buy more books than are called for 
in the immediate needs of the grade. 

It may be helpful to you to know some ways 


ooo rs 


centive for reading, and the children are 
always ready for their ‘‘story hour.’’ It is 
surprising how much reading can be done in 
this way by first grade children. At Christ- 
mas time gift books are brought to school and 
kept in a convenient place where the children 
can go and find a book to read at any time 
they wish. After these boys and girls had 
entered the first reader a little money was 
put into a set of interesting primers, and a 
class in sight reading was formed, the read- 
ing being easier than the regular class work. 

In the second grade this same reading prac- 
tice is continued. For one language period 
in each week the teacher has arranged a story 
hour. A committee of children from the 
grade read to the class. The committee are 
given certain books and allowed to select 
stories which they would like tu read. They 


report the stories selected to the teacher and 
sometimes read them over to her. Such books 
as ‘Tell Me a Story,’”’ by Lida B. McMurry, 
“Bunny Rabbit Stories,’’ by Amy Prentice, 
and ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Stories,’’ by Haliburton 
and Claxton, are helpful; but good primers, 
first and second readers present all the ma- 
terial necessary. 

In the third grade a story book may be used 
instead of short selections from different 
books. Some child may read to the class from 
this book at a regular time each day. This 
can often be done during the period which igs 
used for opening @xercises; and just before 
the ending of the school day a story is always 

welcomed by children. If the reading in 
the book is not difficult for third grade 
children it may be done as sight reading. 
‘‘Merry Animal Tales,’’ by Madge Brig- 
ham, and ‘‘Pinocchio’’ may be used in this 
way. If the book is not easy for children 
to read, the child who is to read the follow- 
ing day may take the book home and pre- 
pare to read to his classmates. After the 
reading much constructive criticism may 
he given. The teacher may ask such ques- 
tions as, ‘‘Why did we especially enjoy the 
reading today?’ or, ‘‘Of what must Henry 
be careful that we may get the story bet- 
ter?”’ or, ‘‘What could Thomas do to make 
us see the pictures more clearly ?’’ 

In the fourth grade a reading table will 
lead to a better appreciation of what it 
means to be able to read and to like to read. 
The pupils may bring certain magazines, 
and possibly the teacher can furnish one or 
two desirable papers. A good daily paper 
can be used constantly in a current events 
period. ‘“‘St. Nicholas,’’ ‘‘The American 
Boy,’’ “*The Youth’s Companion”’ and ‘‘The 
Ladies’ Home Journal’? are some of the 
magazines that will appeal to children of 
the grade. 

There are many ways by which the read- 
ing ability of children may be improved. 
Pupils in the elementary school should read 
from the same motive which impels adults 
to read—primarily that they may get a 
story, that they may learn more about 

something of interest to them, that they may 
read beautiful thoughts and see beautiful 
pictures. Pupils should be encouraged: to 
read all good literature which is interesting 
to them and within their reading ability. 
The teacher who leads pupils to read good lit- 
erature outside of school has already opened 
the way to a love for and an appreciation of 
the best that books can give. 





Trust 
The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild; 
The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let. me tell you, my child, 


Though day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 
The roots of the bright. red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 
—Alice Cary 
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Baskets Made from Native Materials 


A Pupil at the Little Red Schoolhouse Describes in Letters to Fler Chum Some Fascinating Hand Work 


My dear Louise :— 

We needed a waste-basket for our school- 
room, and one of the boys asked why we did 
not make one. Miss Bruce looked thoughtful, 
and-asked us to think about it until the next 
day. 1 must confess I did not know what to 
make it from, hecause we could not get enough 


BY MARTHA FELLER KING 


hireh bark near the schoolhouse to make 
more large baskets, and cornhusks work up 
too slowly and lack strength. 

When Miss Bruce asked for suggestions the 
next morning, none of us had any to offer. 
Finally one boy said he knew a place where 
several tulip trees had been cut down to make 
way for a road, and he had 
found that’ the bark peeled 











off very easily. 

After school Miss Bruce 
walked down with us and we 
decided that tulip tree bark 
would be just the thing. We 
cut the strips about four 
inches wide and peeled them 


off in four-foot lengths, so as té6 earry them 
without bending. We put them under weights 
and dried them for a week, then cut them 
in half-inch strips and softened them in water. 
Miss Bruce brought a basket woven from 
wide strips of bamboo, which gave us some 
suggestions. 
piece of half-inch spruce to use for the bet- 
tom, and made our strips twenty inches long. 
For weavers we used soft pieces of corn husks, 
forcing them down. very tightly. Asa finish 
for the top, we tacked in place strips of bark 
which fitted together like a pair of embroidery 
hoops. This made the basket very solid. 
Our fingers got sore from working with 
such heavy material, so I think you had better 























Miss Bruce’s Bamboo Basket 


Waste Basket Made of Tulip Tree Bark and Corn Husks 




















Wood Basket Made from Strips of Tulip Tree Bark 


i ask your brother to make one for you 
, instead of attempting it yourself. 

One of the boys took some strips of 
bark that were left and made a very 
solid basket for our kindling wood. 
Miss Bruce says it looks very much 
like the ones the Brittany peasants 
use when they gather driftwood - en 
the beach. 

I. wonder what we shall make next 
time? I will tell you about it after 
our next lesson. 
Your chum, 

Elizabeth. 





. The grain is gathered in; 
The season’s work is done; 
No more the hurrying din 
Of the stress of noon-time sun. 
But beautiful and calm, 
And full of healing balm, 
The autumn rest is won. 





Rumstead, 


We cut a twelve-inch circular 
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Handwriting in the Primary Grades 


BY FRANK N. FREEMAN, Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, School of Education, University of Chicago 


(The following tect is part of a chapter from 
“The Teaching of Hand writing,’’? by Frank 
N. Freeman. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Used by permission of publishers. ) 


His writing should be very large. The 
writing of the beginner should have two 
characteristics. It should be very large, and 
it should be done with the arm as a whole 
rather than with the fingers. These two pre- 
scriptions are related and their reasons are 
fairly obvious. 

The child is capable of much less precise 
movements than is the adult, and there 
is a steady progress in precision of move- 
ment with age. Now it is clear thata large 
letter can be made with much less precision 
than a small one without producing any 
greater departure from the true form of the 
letter. The same amount of deviation forms 
a much smaller proportion of the whole. 
This conelusion is confirmed by the universal 
experience that it is easier to write in good 
form on the blackboard than upon paper. 

He should write with the arm as a whole. 
The second requirement follows from the 
first. If the child writes with the fingers 
his writing is almost sure to be compara- 
tively small—in the natural trend smaller 
that the adult’s—because the range of move- 
ment of his fingers is less. ; 

The movement in which the arm as a whole 
is most readily employed, as distinguished 
from the fingers, is the so-called whole-arm 
movement which is made without resting the 
forearm on the desk. In order that this 
movement may be properly carried out the 
desk top should have a slant of at least fif- 
teen or twenty degrees, as has already been 
said. Under these conditions the front edge 
of the desk will be low enough so that the 
child’s elbow will clear it when the arm 
hangs from the shoulder. The movement 
cannot be properly made with a flat-top desk 
at such a height that the elbow must be held 
up at a distance from the body. This posi- 
tion is fatiguing and results in the formation 
of a habit which is difficult to break up in 
the higher grades. 

When the conditions made it impossible 
for the child to make the whole-arm move- 
ment properly, the next best procedure is to 
use the arm movement with rest and require 
the child to write as large as his arm will 
permit. It will be possible to obtain writing 
in which the one-space letters are nearly one- 
half inch in height if pains are taken to de- 
velop flexibility of movement, 

Besides being less precise this type of 
writing has other advantages. When the 
child begins to write, as was said in a pre- 
vious chapter, there is a good deal of diffusion 
of the nervous impulse. The muscles of the 
fingers, being the more easily contracted, 
are affected by this diffused impulse more 
than are the larger muscles at the shoulder. 
In fact the fingers become over-contracted, 
as observation of children writing reveals. 
To avoid this over-contraction it is necessary 
to encourage the use of the arm as a whole. 


Appropriate standards of size, speed and 
accuracy, These two requirements of size 
and arm movement are met in highest degree 
by blackboard writing, and accordingly this 
has been found to be the best form with 
which to begin. When the child begins to 
write on paper after several months of black- 
board writing, he should use rough-surfaced 
paper, large, smooth pencil or crayon, and 
should continue to write large. For a time 
the one-spaced letters may be one-half inch 
high. The height may be gradually reduced 
until in the third grade the child is using 
letters about half as high. If ruled paper is 
used, the lines should be an inch and a half 
apart to start with, about an inch apart in 
the low third grade, and soon. Not until 
the upper grades at least should lines as close 
as three-eighths of an inch be used, if then. 
A very common fault in writing, which re- 
duces its legibility greatly, is the crowding 
together of the lines. Since school pupils 
commonly use ruled paper this fault must be 
ascribed in the main to the closeness of the 
ruling. The only consideration favoring 
crowding the lines is economy in paper, and 
this is not of sufficient importance to out- 
weigh the importance of legibility. 

The requirement as to speed. As the re- 
quirements on the score of accuracy should 
be less severe thui: those imposed upon the 
older pupil, so also should he be required to 
write less rapidly. Not only is he less capable 
of rapid movement in general, as all exper- 
iments have shown, but he is less adept in 
this particularly difficult and complex move- 
ment. This is not always recognized. The 
worst delinquents in this regard are some of 
those who emphasize arm-movement drill. 
They sometimes make no distinction at all 
between the speed required of the different 
grades, and the resulting scrawls cannot be 
justified on any score. ‘The child should write 
slowly enough to enable him to make the let- 
ters with some semblance of their true form 
and with some regularity. Certain sorts of 
irregularity are natural in his condition of 
undeveloped control, but they should not be 
exaggerated by undue haste. 

In a study of the rate of movement of chil- 
dren in the grades it was found that children 
of different ages differed widely in their 
ability to make up and down strokes rapidly. 
The median grammar-grade child made about 
twice as many strokes per minute as the me- 
dian first-grade child. Not over one hundred 
double strokes can be expected of the first- 
grade child, while about two hundred can be 
made by the upper-grade child. The speed 
of writing letters does not increase as rapidly 
as the speed of making simple strokes, since 
the more rapid writer spends a larger propor- 
tion of his time on the complex parts of the 
letters. The difference is sufficiently great, 
however, to justify making much greater 
demands in the matter of speed of the mature 
than of the immature writer. . 

We should not, then, expect either a high 
degree of accuracy or a high speed of the 


beyvinner, 
should write with sufficient fluency so that 
the successive stages of the movement are 
fused together into a whole complex move- 
ment. If the movement is slowed down be- 
yond a certain point it ceases to be a single 
movement and becomes a succession of moye- 
ments. In the earlier stages, to be sure, it 
must be slow enough so that the eye may be 
used to guide it and keep it from going too 
far astray, for we have found that the child 
exercises greater visual control than the 
skilled writer; but this control should be 
used only to modify the direction of the 
movement in course, and not to stop it en- 
tirely and start it in a new direction. Only 
if the movement is continuous can improve- 
ment be made in the ability to produce flu- 
ently a form the image of which is in the 
mind. The learner must come to know what 
it feels like to make the movement needed 
to produce the form, and this he acquires 
only when the movement can be experienced 
as a whole. 

The standards of speed and accuracy must 
advance together. On the side of form alsoa 
certain minimum of excellence must be main- 
tained in order that practice may be of profit. 
The mere making of movements which have 
the outward semblance of writing is of little 
if any value. The child is not by this proc- 
ess acquiring an image of the form of the 
letter, for it must not be forgotten that the 
image is only perfected by the actual carry- 
ing-out of the idea into action. The order is 
not first a concept, then its reproduction; 
but first a vague, very imperfect notion, 
which is refined and perfected by the attempt 
to realize it in action. The writing activity 
plays an important part in the acquisition of 
the idea of the form of the letters. The 
pupil by writing carelessly is therefore only 
acquiring slovenly ideas which he will later 
have to displace. In writing, then, as in 
other forms of skill, the standard in speed 
and accuracy must advance together. The 
demand for either the speed or the accuracy 
of the expert in the beginner is founded on 
wrong educational principles. Whether the 
learner progresses with equal rapidity in 
both forms of excellence in the different 
stages of his learning, or what the precise 
relation of the two should be, has not been 
determined. 

It is not the place here to give in detail a 
series of exercises or lessons to be used in 
teaching writing. Such plans may be found 
in the various published manuals and exercise 
books. We may merely lay down certain 
principles which should underlie the detailed 
course of procedure, and from these the in- 
dividual teacher may work out her own course 
or may select in the light of these principles 
details of procedure from the various pub- 
lished courses or systems. 

Writing should have meaning to the child 
from the beginning. From the beginning 
writing should have meaning to the child and 


(Continued on page 78) 


On the other hand, the child’ 
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How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


The Graded Line 


HE graded 
line, per- 
haps, is the 

most useful line 
indrawing; it is 
certainly the 
most pleasing 
and expressive 
of lines, and is 
very rapid in rep- 
resenting ideas. 
The graded 
line expresses 
growth, the slow 
action of growing plants. The trunks, limbs, 
stems and stalks of plants decrease in size 
from the ground upward and outward. This 
diminution is indicated and expressed by the 
graded line. In Figure 2 observe how the 


Figure 1 





Figure 2 


stems decrease in size from the base to the 
ends, In this drawing is a variety of stems 
which many of you will recognize. In addi- 
tion to the graded line, notice the way in 
which the joints are formed. ‘They are rep- 
resented merely by a space. A space may 
represent an idea quite as well as a line. By 
representing the joints by a space and the 
stems by a graded line, great rapidity is given 
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Figure 3 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 
SECOND SERIES 


to the work, a rapidity which is almost unbe- 
lievable to those who have not mastered the 
graded line. 

In Figure 6 the graded line and the space to 
represent the joints and other connections are 
shown still more plainly. Study them closely. 

A represents eucalyptus leaves, B_ lilae 
leaves and D sweet-pea leaves. Eis the 
mistletoe, F is a grass blade, H is a spray of 
bamboo, and G a pepper leaf. 

The chrysanthemum drawings in Figure 7 
are represented by first placing a wash of 
white on the flower with the side of the cray- 
on, and depicting the petals in this wash with 
the graded line. A ‘‘wash’’ is a water color 
term indicating a color spread more or less 
evenly over a surface, and this term can be 
used quite as well to indicate a pencil or a 
crayon mass spread over a surface. 


DRILLS IN GRADED LINE 


Perhaps the best 
way to learn the 
graded line is 
through a series of 
drills in which the 
aim is primarily the 
learning of the line 
rather than repre- 
senting a drawing. 
The graded line is 
such a good line to 
learn, and so much is 
gained in acquiring’ 
it, that almost any 
amount of time 
spent on it will be 
fully repaid in the 
pleasure and_ profit 
of its use. 

The line should be 
drawn both from 
light to heavy, as in ©, Figure 8, and from 
heavy to light, as in D. 

Drill 1. Draw the stone-wall in Figure 3 
several times. Draw the wall with the pri- 
mary aim of learning the graded line, On 
paper make the draw- 
ing about five inches 
long, and on the black- 
board fully twenty- 
four inches long. 
Draw a shed, a barn 
and abridge, and 
make the walls of 
stone using the grad- 
ed line. 

Drill2. In A, Figure 
?, there are four 
tree-trunks, each 
made with a simple 
vraded line stroke. 
On the right of each 
trunk is a limb also 
made with a single 
graded stroke. In B 
the trees are repeated 
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Figure 4 


with the addition of a second limb on the left 
side. Draw the above both on paper and on 
the blackboard, and add more limbs in the 
same manner, making regular trees and 
bushes. Practice the same principle but rep- 
resent a tree, asin Figure 5. Draw several 
trees until you can represent the graded limbs 
readily from light to heavy and from heavy 
to light. 

Drill 3. Practice the drawing of Gand N 
in Figure 2, us- 
ing a space to 


represent the 
joints. Draw 
these several 


times, carefully 
at, first and more 
rapidly as the 
strokes are 
learned. Do not 
copy exactly, but 
rather strive to 
perfect the grad- 
ed line. Follow with E and H. Draw them 
large, about four inches long on paper and 
twenty-four inches on the blackboard. Prac- 
tice the other drawings in Figure 2. 

Grass stems similar to A, and buds similar 
to B, D and L are fine models. Berries simi- 
lar to F and rushes similar to I make good 
drill exercises. K is a sweet-pea blossom and 
M a dandelion blossom and bud. 

Drill 4. Practice drawing leaves as shown 





Figure 5 





Figure 6 
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in Figure 6. The lilac leaves (B), 
the sweet-pea leaves (D), and the 
mistletoe (ff) are especially good for 
this purpose as are the bambvo leaf 
(H) and the pepper leaf (G). Draw 
them carefully with a pencil with a 
view of memorizing them, and then 
draw on the blackboard and on paper. 

Drill 5. The flowers and leaves in 
Figure 7 are a little more difficult 
but the principle is the same. The 
space to represent the joints is not 
used. When drawing on the black- 
board, place a crayon wash, using 
the side of the crayon, on the black- 
board the size and shape of the flow- 
er, and into this mark the petals 
with a graded line. 

Drill 6. Figure 4 represents the 
standard units. These units are used 
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in decorative design; and with them 
centers, borders and flat patterns can 
be designed with great variety, 
These units make excellent advanced 
exercises in the learning of the grad- 
ed line. In the upper row the graded 
line is from light to heavy and then 
to light again. The lower row js 
drawn from heavy to light and then 
to heavy again. The standard units 
represent the most difficult of the 
drills. 

The head of Santa Claus (Figure 
1) is drawn almost entirely with the 


graded line. 

NOTE:—Teachers wishing information 
additional to that given in the series of 
drawing lessons will find it in a Correspond- 
ence Course. Address the author, D. R. 
Augsburg, 458 Fullerton Parkway, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Teaching Temperance in the Schoolroom 


Prussian maxim says, ‘‘What- 
ever you would have appear in 
the life of a nation you must 
first put into the schools.’’ 

The truth of this maxim 
has been proved again and 
again until it is now fully accepted by the 
civilized world. 

Three summers ago the greatest religious 
organization of young people in the world 
adopted as their slogan ‘‘A Saloonless Nation 
in 1920’’—the three hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. Can this stu- 
pendous result be brought to pass? Certainly 
not unless this Prussian maxim is put in prac- 
tice and the ‘‘future majorities’ of 1920, now 
in our schools, are trained to vote asa unit 
for a saloonless nation, 

We know that a vast majority of our chil- 
dren are not taught Temperance Hygiene in 
the homes, and that only as they are trained 
in the schools to know and understand the 
effects of narcotics will they be prepared to 
vote right. Then without question the ‘‘Sa- 
loonless Nation”’ of the future rests largely in 
the hands of the teacher of today and to- 
morrow. 

And how shall we teach these temperance 
truths most quickly, effectively and efficiently? 

In earlier days the teaching was too senti- 
mental and emotional; it lacked the scientific 
and psychological basis. The later and better 
method is to find the ‘‘point of contact’’ with 
the child and relate all teaching to that. 

Beginning with the primary child, the 
teacher proceeds constantly from the known 
to the unknown. Many children have never 
seen a drunkard, have never come into any 
personal touch with the terrible evils of the 
drink habit; hence harrowing stories of drunk- 
ards’ homes are not the ‘“‘point of contact’’ 
from which to proceed. Play is natural to 
every child. Here, then, we have, with the 
child, the starting point—love of play. 

Games with the children, talks about their 
play—why they like to play and why a sick 
child does not play—all lead up to later in- 
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struction—why they are hungry and thirsty 
when they play. Could they play so well if 
they ate the wrong kind of food or if they 
did not eat at all for a day or so are questions 
that will lead the child to see the relation of 
the right kind of food and drink to his play. 
He can readily be taught that the true foods 
build up the body and make it ready for fun 
and frolic, while the wrong kinds of the so- 
called foods or drinks are poisons and tear 
down and destroy. 

In the lower grades much use can be made 
of stories. Dr. Hodges’ experiment with‘‘ Nig 
and Topsy,’’ ‘‘Bum and Tipsy’’ and the pic- 
tures of these little dogs will interest all chil- 
dren. The book ‘‘The King and His Wonder- 
ful Castle’’ should be in the hands of every 
teacher. This splendid story can be told very 
simply to the little ones, read to the older 
ones, and made the basis for review and essay 
work in all the grades. 

From the first grade up, much use can be 
made of good quotations and memory gems. 
The aim should be to teach so definitely that 
each child will ‘‘be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh... .... con- 
cerning these things.’’ Teachers’ Leaflet No.5 
for children to learn and repeat at home is 
well worth study, as are many other Leaflets 
and posters sent out from the W. C. T. U. 
Headquarters. 

Simple experiments can be tried and may 
be very effective, such as watering one plant 
with water and another with diluted alcohol 
and then watching the retarded growth and 
final death of the latter. Frogs’ eggs may be 
collected and put part in water and part in 
water in which a little alcohol or tobacco has 
been put, then the results noted. 

If these narcotics injure or kill plants, in- 
sects and animals, the children will readily 
draw their own conclusion that the same 
things will injure people. The evil effects of 


soothing syrups and patent medicines may be . 


shown in somewhat the same way. 
From the health and growth of the body 
and the interest in play, we can next take up 


the other use of the body—an instrument for 
work. Study the muscles: their positions, 
uses, adaptability to all kinds of employment, 
and the need of care, exercise and, again, the 
right kind of food. At this point children 
learn that grain as a food makes muscle and 
gives strength, but used as beer it changes 
the strong, useful muscle into fat and so, of 
course, causes weakness and sickness. 

Above the fourth grade stories of athletes 
interest the boys especially. They will delight 
in learning how their favorite ‘‘heroes’’ are 
trained for the track or field—the food allow- 
ed them, the exercise required and the abso- 
lute prohibition of all alcoholic drinks. 

The teacher must ever keep in mind the 
formation of right habits, the necessity of 
starting right in childhood, and be on the 
lookout to instil these principles. The child 
naturally wants and expects to be strong and 
useful, to do ‘‘big things’’ in life. He can 
easily be led to see the relation of clean, pure 
habits to a successful life. The positive ‘‘shalt 
be” rather thau the negative ‘‘shalt not’ 
should be held before the child’s mind. ‘A 
Course of Study in Hygiene and Physiology,” 
by Mrs. Davis, and the Gulick books on hy- 
giene are good books to use in all the grades. 

Sir Victor Horsley, of London, speaking for 
English physicians, asks that ‘“The teaching 
of Temperance be ranked third in importance 
in the schools of the United Kingdom: Lan- 
guage first; Arithmetic second; and Hygiene 
third!”’ 

Enthusiasm can be created in the higher 
grades by medal contests and essay writing. 
In one' village a member of the W. C. T. U: 
offered the seventh grade a silver medal. It 
was to be contested for each month and worn 
by the one doing the best in the contest. At 
the end of the year it went to the one having 
done the best through the year. Lasting 
good will result from the willing efforts of the 
children who worked from month to month to 
wear the medal. 

In advanced grades we can pass from the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Games and Relaxation Exercises 


BY NELLA H. COLE, Bishop Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


Indoor Games for the Recess Period 


HEN the chill winds begin to 
blow and the snow begins to 
come fluttering down, or more 
especially during the cold au- 
tumn rains, it is not always 
wise to send the children out 
upon the playground during the recess period 








THE THIRD IN A SERIES OF TEN ARTICLES 


ing the number of good hits made in three 
minutes. 

The foregoing game is better adapted to 
primary grades. The older children will like 
to choose sides and, having put up a heavy 
string or picture wire across the room, form 
two lines, one on each side of the wire. The 
wire should be about eight feet high and the 

lines about six or eight feet 











apart. Then the leader of one 
side tosses the ball toward the 
other side, trying to make the 
ball go over the wire. The op- 
posing side bats it back, al- 
ways using the palm of the 
hand, trying to put the ball 
over the wire. Each time the 
ball goes over it counts one for 
the side batting. The first 
side making five points wins. 
All Up Relay--Relay races 
are always fun. There are 








Relay Race 


and noon hour. Then it is that we must be 
ready with games suitable for indoor playing. 
They must be full of action because children 
need the exercise after sitting. The follow- 
ing games are adaptable to almost any 


many varieties but the follow- 
ing is much enjoyed by chil- 
Eight or ten bottles must be provided 
and are to be used in two lots. The small 
sized olive bottles are good ones to use. Four 
circles in two pairs are drawn upon the floor. 


dren. 


circles. At asignal the leader of each side 
must place all the bottles in the other circle 
of the pair. He must be quite sure that all 
the bottles are left standing. Then he tags 
the child standing directly behind him and 
runs down the center between the lines and 
takes his place at the end of his line. Ag 
soon as the second in line has been tagged he 
must change the bottles back to the other 
circle, tag the one behind him, and run to 
the rear of his line. The third child in line 
does the same, and so on until all have 
changed the bottles. The side first through 
wins. If the children are seated each child 
runs down the center aisle and up the outside 
aisle to his seat. This gives each one an 
equal amount of running. 

This race may be used for drill in the dif- 
ferent branches of the school work. For in- 
stance, instead of using bottles examples may 
be written upon the board. Each child must 
solve one and then tag his neighbor and run. 
The side first getting the examples correct 
wins. Each child may either solve or cor- 
rect one example only. One readily sees the 
value of this for speed and accuracy, the 
two things necessary for drill work. 

sirds I’'ly—This is one of those games which 
is especially good for the short recess 





of the primary and_ intermediate 
grades, and are especially good for 
schools of more than one grade. 

Toss Ball—This game requires a soft 
gas ball, which may be obtained at any 
toy store for twenty-five cents. It 
consists of a soft rubber bladder which 
must be blown up to fill the cover 
which is made of some soft flannel. 
As will readily be seen, this ball is ex- 
tremely soft and will hurt no one. 

At the beginning of the play the 
children sit in their seats. Two or 
three may be set to guard the corners 
of the room or the larger spaces not 








coming in the middle of a short session 
when we cannot take the time to allow 
the children to go out and there is not 
time for a long game. We can raise 
the windows and direct the children to 
stand beside their desks in the aisle. 
They must stand well on both feet 
with hands at the sides. The teacher 
stands at the front of the room where 
all can see her. In a clear voice she 
says, ‘‘Crows fly,’’ at the same time 
raising her arms until they extend 
straight out from the sides at the 
shoulders. The children imitate her 
movements. In rapid succession she 











filled with seats. The teacher stands 

at the front of the room and bats the 

ball lightly with the palm of her hand toward 
the children. Any child who can do so with- 
out getting out of his seat may hit the ball, 
sending it anywhere it will go. While the 
ball is moving any other child who ean hits it 
and so keeps it going. By this time most of 
the children will be standing, no one being 
able to sit as the game becomes exciting. 
They must be up and ready should the ball 
come their way, but no one must move away 
from his own desk. In most cases a child 
will be able to stand in the space between his 
seat and desk, but if not he should be required 
to stand beside his desk. Interest is added 
by counting the good hits which a child makes, 
as, for instance, when a child hits a ball with 
the palm of the hand and sends it up into the 
air instead of catching it as it comes toward 
him. The teacher or some older child should 
keep count. The matter is easily regulated 
by adding a time element, for instance, count- 


Birds Fly 


They must be large enough (fifteen to eighteen 
inches in diameter) to allow one lot of bottles 
to stand wholly within the circle and fairly 
near together. Two circles are drawn in 
front of each of the two groups into which 
the children are divided. Each division 
forms a single line. All the 
children face front. If space 
in the room does not allow the 
lines to be formed with plenty 
of running space, the children 
may sit in the seats. Since 
the divisions must be distinct, 
two rows of seats on one side 
of the room can be used by 
one group and two rows on the 
other side by the members of 
the other group. 

When all have been arranged 
one-half of the bottles are 
placed in one of each pair of 





makes statements such as, ‘‘ Robins 

fly,’? ‘‘Bluebirds fly,’’? ‘‘Hens fly,” 
“‘Cats fly,’’ etc. Each time she repeats the 
movement which represents the flying. The 
children imitate the movement only when she 
mentions an animal that really does fly. The 
object is to ‘‘catch’’ some little one who does 


(Continued on page 80) 








Trying to Make a Basket in Pass Ball 
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Brave Grace Darling 
A Story for the Teacher to Tell on the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of the Heroine 


ago, on November 24, 

1914, in the quiet little 
village of Bamburgh, in 
Northumberland, Eng- 
land, there was born a 
little British girl whose 
name was destined to be- 
come famous the world 
around. 

Grace Darling was the 
name of this little girl. 
And you have only to look 
inany library of English 
biography to find the ac- 
count of her life. Al- 
though she lived only a 
quarter of a _ century, 
Grace Darling will always 
be remembered for her 
heroism. What did she 
do? She risked her own 
life to save others. More 
than that the greatest 
people in all the world’s history could not do. 

The story of Grace Darling’s life and work 
is a most interesting one. She was the sev- 
enth child in the large family of William 
Darling, a lighthouse keeper. When Grace 
was very little her father succeeded her grand- 
father (Robert Darling) as keeper on the 
Brownsman, the outermost of the Farne Is- 
lands. In 1826 the family removed. to the 
Longstone lighthouse, on another of the same 
group of islands. And it was here that Grace 
Darling, much to her surprise, became famous. 

If you look on the map, you will find the 
Farne Islands just off the coast of North- 
umberland, England, a few miles south of the 
place where the Tweed river empties into the 
North Sea. This group of seventeen isles 
and rocks (some of which are visible only at 
low tide) is a dreaded place for mariners. 
The passage between the islets is very dan- 
gerous in rough weather. Two of the islands 
have lighthouses. The one on which Grace 
Darling lived was farther from the mainland, 
being about five miles. 

It was a very wild and desolate place in 
which to live. But Grace Darling loved her 
lighthouse home. She did not remember any 
other. The first sights and sounds that she 
recalled were those of the dancing sea, the 
barren rocks and the whistling wind. She 
learned to row and to swim at the same time 
that she learned to read and to write. 

The lighthouse home was a happy one. 
Grace Darling’s parents were true Christian 
people. The Bible was read, and prayers were 
daily offered at the family altar. Good music 
and good reading were the chief recreations. 
For weeks at a time in winter they saw no 
one. Butin summer there were many visitors 
who came from the mainland to see the won- 
derful lighthouse, and talk with its keeper. 
Grace usually kept out of sight while visitors 
Were there. She was veryshy. Her brothers 


Jew one hundred years 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Grace Darling and Her Father 


and sisters, one by one, left the lighthouse 
home to found homes of their own. But she 
preferred to stay with her father and mother. 
She helped her mother perform the household 
tasks, and her father to care for the lights. 
She had never been called to help in the life- 
boat, for some one else had usually been there 
when help was needed. But she was skilful 
with the oar. And though she was shy and 
not strong, she was not afraid of the sea. 

It chanced that only her father, mother and 
herself were in the lighthouse on the night of 
September 5, 1838. A very strong wind was 
blowing, and Grace, for some reason, could 
not sleep. Towards morning she was awak- 
ened suddenly. She thought she heard a cry. 
She listened. Yes, it was! Faintly above 
the roar of sea and wind she heard a cry of 
distress. 

Grace rushed to the bedside of her father 
and wakened him from his sound sleep. 
Standing a few minutes later on the landing, 
she and her parents could clearly hear the 
calls, and through the early morning mist dim 
figures could be seen clinging to a wreck. 
Her father’s stout heart faltered as he saw 
the raging sea. It seemed certain death to 
launch the boat. 

But Grace would not delay. She forgot all 
the fearful risk in the thought that there were 
dying people out there on the rock who might 
be saved. She insisted on going, and seized 
an oar. Her father then jumped into the 
boat, too. Her mother, who had tearfully 
helped to launch the boat, called out as they 
pushed off into the boiling sea: ‘‘Oh, Grace, 
if your father is lost, I’ll blame you always 
for this morning’s work.”’ 

But Grace paid no attention now, though 
always obedient before. She had but one 
thought, that of rescuing the perishing. How 
she did it, she and no one ever knew. God 
only could tell. Somehow, the terrible sea 





was breasted by the unit- 
ed strength of father and 
daughter. Without the 
girl, the man could never 
have pulled the lifeboat 
alongside of the wreck. 
What a shout went up 
from the almost dead sur- 
vivors! Only nine were 
left of the sixty, or more, 
who had sailed so gaily 
that morning from Hull 
on the steamship ‘‘For- 
farshire.’’? Two of them, 
sad to say, were little 
children who had died 
from exposure, in their 
mothers’ arms. 

Grace somehow man- 
aged to keep the boat be- 
side the wreck. The re- 
turn was made safely 
through the raging sea 
with the help of the men. 

When the volunteer crew came from Sunder- 
land, with great difficulty, to the wreck, the 
work of rescue had been accomplished. 

This daring act of rescue, so successfully 
carried out, filled every one with warmest ad- 
miration. Grace Darling found herself fa- 
mous. The lighthouse at Longstone was visited 
by many of the wealthy and great. Presents, 
testimonials and money were heaped on 
Grace. But she was not spoiled by popularity, 
although all this was enough to make any gir! 
conceited and proud. She remained a hard- 
working, sensible girl to the close of her short 
life. 

When she passed away in 1842, after a 
long illness from tuberculosis, many tributes 
were paid to her courage and: kindness of 
heart. She lives today in the annals of fame 
as ‘‘the heroine of the Farne [slands.’’ 





Brooks 





The Joy of Story-Telling 
| binenaenage may be made a serious 
matter as to its purpose, but it should 
never be a serious matter as to its presenta- 
tion. Whatever its purpose, the story itself 
must be a source of joy to the hearer. 

Conscientious teachers, feeling the weight 
of argument against them, and taking up the 
task of story-telling as an added obligation 
of schoolroom duty, wonder why the results 
are not what the evidence of other story- 
tellers had led them to believe. Story-telling 
as a duty, unlightened and unbrightened by 
a genuine’ love of the story and an eagerness 
for the joy it is to bring to the listeners, can 
never prove a success. 

The story-teller must enter with all her 
heart and all her enthusiasm into the life 
and beauty of the story she is telling, in or- 
der to achieve the best results. Without 
this she cannot win the response of her hear- 
ers, nor reap the reward which should be her 
own.—‘‘The Art of Story-Telling,’’ by Cowles. 
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Dramatizing “Little Half Chick” 





HE story of ‘‘Little Half 
| Chick”’ is an old Spanish folk 
tale, and the hearing, drama- 
tizing or reading of it is good 
mental training. It contains 
an introduction, a main action, 
a climax, and a conclusion. Hence we may 
call it good literature, and that should be 
what every teacher is striving for, to bring 
good literature to the child. Many teachers 
tell stories that have nothing to recommend 
them, and are really demoralizing in their 
efiect. Is not this a sad state of affairs when 
we have such an abundance of good material 
from which to choose? Such a story as this 
has a moral influence, for it leads the mind, 
step by step, through a series of organized 
incidents toward a legitimate conclusion. 

The story is excellent for dramatization, 
for it illustrates so well some of the principles 
we wish emphasized. (1) It is childlike. (2) 
It is full of action. (38) It has a sound organ- 
ization. (4) It hasaclose unity. (5) Events 
follow each other in natural sequence. (6) It 
has a satisfying ending, for children love 
poetic justice— good rewarded and evil 
punished. 

This story should be told, not read. There 
are stories that we read aloud in order that 
the children may hear the beautiful language 
in which the tales are written. And again, 
we often read to children in our best possible 
manner in order to furnish an incentive for 
good oral reading. But neither of these 
reasons apply to the story of ‘‘Little Half 
Chick.’’ 

Many days before the teacher wishes to 
give the story she begins to work on it. It 
is not well to memorize it, but she should 
read it over until she is sure of it. Then she 
tells it over and over to herself, or, better 
still, to some other person. But she does not 
tell it in the words of the book, she uses her 
own language. She must make sure of the 
details, and the placing of events, for she 
cannot leave out one step without destroying 
the unity of the story. At last, when she is 
well prepared, she tells the story. Perhaps 
she tells it for several days or until she is 
sure that the children have mastered the de- 
tails. And she is sure always to tell it ex- 
actly the same way she did the first time. 
Even a change of a word or two confuses the 
child. She questions them: ‘‘What did the 
wind say to Little Half Chick? Why did he 
want to see the king? What did the wind say 
when it took him up to the church steeple?’’ 
From this questioning she will be able to de- 
termine when her children are ready to dram- 
atize. The analysis of the story is construc- 
tive, and is a good training for the imagina- 
tion. Hence this step should never be 
neglected. 

When the pupils are ready she tells them 
that now they may play the story, and asks: 
‘‘Who wants to be Mother Hen? Little Half 
Chick? The wind? The fire? The brook? 
The cook?’ allowing the child to choose 


whenever possible, but always being ready to 
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make sugvestions. Never force a child to 
take part. If left to himself he will later ask 
for apart. More than one child may ask to 
take the same part, and the teacher may be 
called upon to exercise great tact in the selec- 
tion. Often she should leave it to the chil- 
dren themselves as to which one is best fitted 
for the part. Children are the best critics in 
the world, you know. Before the dramatic 
interpretation is given she may ask such ques- 
tions as these, ‘‘Who is present when the 
story opens? Whatis she doing? Who is the 
first person to appear? Where shall we have 
the brook? The wind? The water? The 
king’s palace? What shall we have for the 
kettle in which Little Half Chick is cooked?’’ 

The children may suggest other parts. For 
instance, they may ask to have sentinels be- 
fore the palace of the king, and as such parts 
would not interfere with the story itself, 
and would in fact add to the attractiveness, 
there is no reason why the pupils should not 
have the pleasure of adding these extra parts. 

As to the stage setting—the less parapher- 
nalia you have the better. Make use of any 
material you have on hand. For instance, 
the waste basket may be used for the kettle, 
and a chair may be placed on top of the desk 
for the church steeple. 

When the children are ready to dramatize 
the story, the teacher should keep herself in 
the background as much as possible and leave 
the children free to express their own inter- 
pretation. There should be no interruptions. 

It is the wise teacher who refrains from call- 
ing attention to the misfortunes of Little 
Half Chick as the result of his disobedience, 
On the contrary she is willing to sow the seed, 
and let it develop in its own good time. 


THESTORY OF ‘‘LITTLE HALF CHICK” 


There was once a mother hen who hatched 
out a nice brood of chickens. She thought 
they were the very prettiest chicks in all the 
world as they came out of the shells, soft and 
yellow and fluffy. 


Finally they were all out but one and the 
mother watched that as it pecked its way 
carefully out of the shell. The longer she 
looked the more puzzled she became, and she 
looked from her other children to this one in 
bewilderment. And it was no wonder she 
was so puzzled, for this last little chicken had 
only one leg and one wing and one eye. It 
was only a half chick! 

The poor mother hen was so afraid that 
something would happen to this queer chick 
that she spent all of her time watching it, 
and some of the other hens even went so far 
as to say that she loved this chick more than 
any other one of the brood. Such a time as 
she had teaching it to walk! But at last it 
could go about with a funny little hoppity- 
kick, and then a very sad thing happened. 
This little half chick grew very naughty. He 
would not mind his mother, 

One day he came to her and said: ‘* Mother, 
Iam going to Madrid to see the king. Good- 
by. ” 

The poor mother begged him not to do so 
foolish a thing, but he only answered: ‘‘Il want 
to see the king. This life is too quiet for 
me,’’ and away he went over the fields. 

On his travels he came to a brook that was 
caught in the weeds. He was passing’ by 
without a glance when the brook called to 
him: ‘‘Oh, Little Half Chick, I am caught in 
the weeds and I cannot move. I am almost 
choked for want of room. Please push the 
weeds away with your bill.’’ 

Little Half Chick only laughed, and said: 
‘‘The very idea! I cannot be bothered with 
you. I amoff to Madrid to see the king,” 
and away he went with his hoppity-kick. 

Later on he was passing a fire that was al- 
mast smothered in damp sticks. 

“Oh, Little Half Chick,’’ called the fire, ‘‘I 
beg you to help me. Iam dying for want of 
air. Please fan me with your wing.’’ 

But Half Chick only laughed and said, 
‘The very idea! I cannot be bothered with 
you. I am off to Madrid to see the king,” 
and away he went with his hoppity-kick. 

As he came near Madrid,he passed a clump 
of bushes where the wind was caught fast. 

‘*Little Half Chick,’’ called the wind, ‘‘you 
are just in time to help me. I beg of you to 
brush aside these twigs and leaves so I can 
get my breath.”’ 

“The very idea!’’ said Little Half Chick, 
laughing. ‘‘I cannot be bothered with you! 
I amoff to Madrid to see the king,’’ and away 
he went with his hoppity-kick. 

At last he came to Madrid and to the palace 
of the king. He entered the gate and was 
crossing the court when he met the cook. As 
soon as she saw him she cried out, ‘‘The very 
thing! The king wishes a chicken for his 
dinner,’’ and seizing the chick by his one 
wing, she took him into the kitchen and threw 
him into a kettle of water on the fire. 

Little Half Chick did not like this. It was 
making his feathers wet and he was very un- 
comfortable. As soon as he could speak he 

(Continued on page 80) 
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TOYS THAT A CHILD CAN MAKE 


DESIGNED BY MARTHA FELLER KING 
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Trace the design on both 
sides of the wood. With 
bicycle enamel or water- 
color, paint the fish black, 
ced and white. The weight 
holds it upright in the wa 
ter and the enamel pre- 
vents its warping. 
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Our Window 





EKACHING nature study in a 
city school is never an easy 
matter, but though the real 
country may bea distant im- 
possibility, the park just near 
enough to be out of the ques- 
tion, and even front lawns a 
suburban luxury, every teach- 
er has a window-sill and may 
make the most of it, as we 
did. 

In September our window 
was filled with autumn leaves 
which I brought from a long-suffering tree 
in our back yard. We drew the leaves and 
colored them. Then we used them for a na- 
ture study lesson. Here are some of 
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Garden and What It Taught Us 


BY MARY E. JACKSON 


They stayed in the dark six weeks while 
the roots were forming. 

When they were ready to grow they 
pushed above the soil. 

They were looking for sunlight. 

The first sprout was pale yellow. 
sunshine made it green. 

In four weeks the daffodils blossomed. 

The flowers of the daffodils are yellow, 
like gold. 

I also planted three paper white narcissuses 
and a Roman hyacinth. The narcissuses I 
planted in moss and sand, the hyacinth I 
placed in a wide-necked bottle full of pebbles 
and water. These bulbs blossomed before 
Christmas. The children were much _ inter- 


The 


greens we followed this simple outline: 
1. Compare evergreen and deciduous trees, 
2. Namedifferent evergreens. Show speci- 
mens if possible. 
3. Study one group, choosing the one that 
is common in vicinity. 
a. Needles: How many 
How long? 
b. Cones: What shape? Tell use of 
cone, 
c. General growth of tree. 
d. How used as lumber. 
4. Mount specimen of needles, or short 
twig. 
In January we planted two shallow wooden 
boxes with peas, beans and corn. I filled 
the box with moist sand, made holes 


in a bunch? 





the facts learned from them. (ach 
child made a nature study note-book. 
| quote from one of them. ) 

This is the leaf of a rock maple. 

It has five points and a smooth 
edve, 

The rock maple is also called the 
sugar maple. 

In the spring men make maple 
sugar from its sap. 

In spring and summer the maple 
leaf is green. Now it is red. It is 
now ripe and is ready to fall. When 
it falls there is shown a scar wherethe 
little new leaf is forming. 

Each child pressed a maple leaf 
and mounted it beside his ‘‘story’’ 
of the maple. 

When the leaves were withered I 
put in the window a scarlet geranium 
and a begonia. From these the chil- 
dren learned the following: 

The geranium has furry leaves. 

The leaves of the begonia are 
smooth and glossy. 

The geranium has a red flower. 

The begonia has a pink flower. 

The flower of the geranium stands 
up straight. 

The flower of the begonia hangs 
down. 

The geranium loves the sunshine. 

The begonia grows best in the shade. 

Growing plants need sunshine, 
fresh air, good soil and water. 

In November I brought a dozen daffodils 
toschool. Icutabulb open toshow just how 
carefully the little plant was folded away in 
its many wrappings. I cut open an onion 
and showed the same thing. Then I planted 
the daffodils in a pot, letting the children 
take part in the operation. Then I covered 
the pot and set it away in a dark closet to 
remain during the root-forming period. In 
January we brought the pot of bulbs to the 
light. In February they blossomed. From 
them we learned the following facts: 

The daffodil is a bulb. 

A bulb is like an onion. 

Inside the bulb is a little plant wrapped 
in many coats. 

We planted our bu!bs in November. 








| 


in the sand with a pencil, and gave 
a seed to each child and let him plant 
it. We covered the box with a pane 
of glass and set it in the sunshine. 
When the little plants began to peep 
above the sand I pulled some of them 
up and used them for a nature lesson. 
We noted particularly the following: 
1. The cotyledons, or food-leaves, 
2. The plantlet. 
a. The leaves or stem. 
b. The root. 

8. The function of each. 

The interest in these tiny plants 
was so great that I decided to try 
something else of like nature. A 
walk in the city park furnished me 
with some sprouted acorns which I 
planted in the sand-box. When they 
developed we compared them with 
our other seedlets. They also fur- 
nished us with the text from which 
we developed an interesting story of 
the oak, which we put into our note- 
books. When we had finished with 
them the children took the acorns 
home. 

In early February I made a trip to 
a near-by swamp, hoping to find pussy- 
willows or some other living thing 
that spoke of spring. But the only 
thing I brought home with me was a 








Photo, by courtesy of The Mumm-Romer Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Grand Maitre Hyacinths 


ested in watching the growth of the hyacinth. 

Before the cold weather came I made a 
trip to the suburbs and fortunately found 
some cocoons. I set the twigs on which they 
hung in a bottle of water and placed the bottle 
in our window. In June three of these co- 
coons furnished us with beautiful living speci- 
mens. One butterfly came from its cocoon 
during the school session. That page in the 
note-books which recordsthe life history of the 
butterfly is crowded with interesting facts, 
too familiar to teachers, however, to be re- 
peated here. 

While the bulbs were in darkness we 
decked our window with evergreen boughs, 
and these furnished us with a topic for the 
Christmas month.. In studying the ever- 


little three-inch pot of swamp soil. 
This I set in our window garden, 
covered it witha glass dish and 
awaited developments. In spite of my lack 
of faith that little pot of soil did wonders. 
It actually produced sixty-five different 
plants! It kept me busy with my botany try- 
ing to identify them. I am sure I learned 
more than the children did from that ex- 
periment. But at least they learned one 
thing, and that is that swamp soil is fairly 
teeming with plant life. 

After the daffodils were gone the window 
looked bare so I planted a box with morning- 
glory seeds. When they sprouted I used 
some of them for a nature study lesson. We 
compared them with the bean, pea an 
acorn. We noted that the food leaves were 
thin, like real leaves, and that the real leaves 


(Continued on page g3) 
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enough for two,’’ said Mousie Gray. So Stuffy 
staved all night. 

Mousie Gray was glad to think he had such 
vood food saved. Next day he set the table 
again with what was left of his share. He divid- 
ed everything into two parts and put half on 
Stulfy’s plate. 

Then he said, ‘Dinner is ready, Stuffy.”’ 

Stulfy only said, “Thank you, but Vim not 
hunery.”’ 

Mousie Gray was surprised. 
piece of cheese rind,’ he said. 

Stuffy closed his eyes again. “‘T don’t even 
want to see anything to eat,” he said slowly. 
“You are very kind, though.” 

Mousie Gray was hungry so he ate his own 
dinner, “Itis much more fun to share your 
food,” he said to himself. 


“T saved you a 
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Mousie Gray and Stuffy 
By Edna S. Knapp 





~<a. 


OUSIE GRAY lived in a pantry wall at Billy 

Ray’s house. He liked living there because 

it was so handy to get food. He had a nice 

little home, with a soft bed in one corner made 
like a bird’s nest. 

His brother Stuffy lived in the same house 
in the cellar wali. Stuffy was fond of raw food. 

The night before Thanksgiving Billy Ray had 
aldunch of crackers and cheese. He forgot to 
put the things away. 

Mousie Gray used to go every night when the 
house was quiet to hunt for food. He needed 
many kinds of good things this time. He want- 
ed to invite Stuffy to dinner next day. 

How glad Mousie Gray was to find the box of 
crackers. Then he saw the plate of cheese. 








This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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The Story of Heiny Hop-Toad 


. | EINY Hop-toad lived in little 
4 Billy’s front yard. He felt 
ty just like one of Billy’s family 
because he could hop through 
the row of pansies, rest under 
the shade of the big geranium 
leaves, or half bury himself in the cool soil of 
the fern bed, and nobody chased him away. 
Sometimes Billy would come out of the big 
house and call ‘‘Heiny, Heiny,’’ and out from 
some shady nook would pop the little hop- 
toad and look for Billy-boy. Perhaps Billy 
would have a big bottle with flies buzzing 
around in it. 

Sitting on the grass near Heiny, Billy would 
allow one fly at a time to escape from the 
bottle. The little hop-toad would dart out his 
long tongue, catch the fly with the sticky tip 
of it, swallow the fly quickly, and be ready 
for another, Sometimes he had to jump to 
eatch a fly, and then Billy- boy would laugh 
until he rolled over on the grass. 

Was it wrong for the little boy to catch the 
flies for Heiny Hop-toad to eat? Flies and 
other insects were made for toads to eat. 
Billy-boy was afraid that his queer little pet 
could not always find enough food in the gar- 
den, so he sometimes caught the flies on the 
outside of the screen door. 

Now, how do you suppose that Billy and 
the little hop-toad became such good friends ? 
Well, listen and I will tell you. 

One day Billy was coming down the road 
when he saw two boys throwing dust at some- 
thing. He went closer and saw a little toad 
struggling in the dust. Each time the boys 
threw a handful of dust on the toad he would 
scramble out, only to be buried under another 
handful. The poor little fellow had just made 
his escape from an old black snake over in the 
big woods. 

Poor little toad! Poor boys, not to know 
that toads breathe through the pores of their 
skin and can easily be suffocated when cov- 
ered with dust! 

Billy made a quick rush, snatched up the 
toad and ran away as fast as his little legs 
could take him. The boys chased him but he 
never stopped until he was far out of their 
reach, then he threw himself down by a little 
brook. 

He dashed cool water over the little toad, 








BY MARGARET DAVENPORT 


then picking some green leaves, he wrapped 
them carefully about the toad. Two bright 
little black eyes peeped out through a hole in 
the leafy nest in Billy’s hand. The hop-toad 
rested quietly. He was not afraid of the lit- 
tle boy. 

3illy carried the toad home to live in the 
flower beds. He knew that toads caught and 
ute the insects that were harmful to the 
plants. 

After the toad had been settled comfortably 
in the four-o’-clock bed, Billy sat down with 
his chin in his hand to think of a good name 
for this new member of his family. His dog, 
his kitten, his pigeons, and his rabbits had 
names; in fact, he believed that all pets 
should be named. ‘‘Now,’’ he thought, ‘‘if I 
can just think of one that fits well on a hop- 
toad.’’ 

Suddenly the creature’s broad fat body re- 
minded him of a little Dutchman named 
Heiny, in his picture book, so the toad got his 
name. Every day Billy would kneel down 
very near the hop-toad and say, ‘‘Heiny, 
Heiny,’’ so many times that the toad soon 
grew to know his name. 

For many days there had been norain. The 
earth was hot and dry and the flowers were 
drooping. When the sun went down Billy 
brought his little red tin watering-pot and 
sprinkled the flowers. He sprinkled Heiny 
Hop-toad, too. 

‘“‘What a wonderful boy,’’ thought Heiny, 
‘to make such nice showers of rain come 
from that funny red can!’’ 

His bright black eyes blinked hard at Billy 
as if thanking him for the nice bath. 

One day Heiny wondered why there was 
such a big stir going on in Billy’s house. An 
express truck at the gate was being loaded 
with trunks and bags. Then out of the house 
came Billy-boy in his best clothes and shoes 
and stockings. As usual,,he called, ‘‘Heiny, 
Heiny,’’ and up the path hopped the little 
toad to meet him. Billy stooped and lovingly 
took Heiny in his hands. (Billy knew that 
toads never make warts on your hands. ) 

‘“‘Heiny Hop-toad,’’ said Billy, as he swal- 
lowed hard at the lump in his throat, ‘‘I’m 
going back to town and to school, so I’ve 
stopped to say goodby to you, littie friend. 
You stay right here and wait for me to come 
back next summer.’’ Then Heiny 
was put back under the four-o’- 
clocks, and Billy was gone. 

The long days passed and there 
was no Billy-boy to come out to play 
with Heiny, to bring him flies, and 
sprinkle him when the rain did not 
come. All was quiet in the big 
house, and all was quiet outdoors, 
too. The flowers were dying, the 
grass was turning brown. Heiny 
was so lonesome that he hopped out 
through the gate and down the road. 
He forgot about the big black snake, 
the cruel boys, and everything. . 

He saw a pretty yard and in he 
went, hoping to find another kind 


friend. He had taken just a few hops across 
the grass when a loud, rude voice said, ‘‘Come 
on, Jim, here’s a toad. Let’s throw stones at 
him.”’ 

Poor Heiny took the longest jumps he had 
ever taken in all his life, and soon was back 
in his front yard. He decided that he never 
would leave it again. 

After awhile the days began to grow very 
chilly. A frost came. Everything was go- 
ing to sleep. Heiny was very sleepy, too, 
and he was too fatand tired to hop about 
much, so he dug a deep hole in the soft fern 
bed and went to sleep in it. 

In the spring he awoke just in time to take 
off his old, loose, wrinkled coat (for he was 
very thin after sleeping all winter) and hop 
down to the brook to see how the brand new 
one looked, before Billy came running up the 
path, calling ina glad voice, ‘‘Heiny, Heiny.” 

Little Heiny Hop-'l'oad, 
Come and live with me; 


You may in the garden stay 
And eatch the flies you see. 


! will not throw dust at you, 
So do not be afraid; 

{ want to watch the things you do 
And sit close in the shade. 


And when some chill November day 
You are tired, and sleepy too, 

Down in our soft earth you may stay 
The long, long winter through. 





The Story as a Help to Interest 


N stories the teacher can present a greater 

assortment of ideas done up in attractive 
packages than by any other method of equal 
economy and effectiveness. 

Can you think of any better way to make 
a child say ‘‘I can’’ than through stories ? 

A teacher was once upon a time about to 
begin a class in plane geometry. Noticing 
that the textbooks were—appropriately no 
doubt—bound in black, he decided not to 
show them the first day. Instead, he opened 
the hour with a story, a story about some 
hero in mathematics. During the period he 
made a sketch upon the board to show the 
class something the hero had discovered, how 
to get the height of a tree by its shadow, 
perhaps, without climbing it. The next day 
he told a story about another hero-mathe- 
matician, and drew another sketch, possibly 
showing how this master had invented a way 
to get the area of a school-yard without need- 
ing to measure off every square foot. Final- 
ly some boy raised his hand. ‘‘Ain’t there 
no book about this, teacher; ain’t there any 
way we could get to know how to do some of 
these things ourselves?’’ With apparent re- 
luctance the teacher produced the textbooks 
from beneath his desk. The pupils fell upon 
them with avidity. Some days later, when 
some pupil had made a peculiarly neat dem- 
onstration of an original problem, the class 
broke into spontaneous applause, the first 
time probably there had ever been applause 
in a geometry recitation. Was not that good 
teaching ?—From ‘‘Manual of Stories,’’ by 
William Byron Forbush. 
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Current Events as a Means of Teaching Citizenship 


BY C. E. BIRCH, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 


@)OOD zovernment, with its at- 
" tendant harmonious and 
1 happy conditions is dependent 
#5) in a nation like ours upon the 
—<au attitude of the individual cit- 
izen toward all questions of 
public interest. We cannot escape the con- 
clusion that its success will be measured 
largely by the ideals and habits of thought 
acquired by the successive generations of 
school boys and girls. Unless a substantial 
majority of those composing our population 
havea knowledge of the rights, duties and 
privileges of participation in the government 
and a conscience strong enough to impel them 
tobe active in its welfare, popular govern- 
ment will not survive. Even if a nation sur- 
vives under conditions not thus favorable, it 
will become a prey to scheming, grasping, 
selfish, unprincipled ‘‘bosses,’’ office-seekers 
and office-holders, a class not concerned with 
the prosperity or happiness of the people at 
large. 

Aside from the knowledge of the essential 
principles of government, the individual cit- 
izen should have a distinct sense of being his 
“brother’s keeper’’ to the extent, at least, of 
being in sympathy with and willing to sup- 
port all civic movements looking to the better- 
ment of society in general. The citizen, too, 
must keenly appreciate the need of keeping 
abreast in current, useful knowledge. 

A powerful factor in accomplishing the de- 
sired result is the public press. But the pub- 
lic press may be a power in the wrong: direc- 
tion as well as in the right. Unfortunately 
we are under the necessity of learning to 
choose what is good and to reject that which 
isbad. The study of current events should 
be directed with this in view. Itshould seek 
to establish right principles of living rather 
than to promote some partisan issue. It is 
withinour province to teach these things in the 
schoolroom. It is more—it isa positive duty. 
Of course there are other influences at work 
on the same problem, and rightly, such as the 
church, the lecture platform, and the home, 
but the school has a responsibility as well. 

The study of current events should not be 
merely a desultory, fragmentary sort of ex- 
ercise but should be constructive, having for 
its ultimate object the development of better 
citizenship. We now believe that school is 
not only a ‘‘preparation for life,’’ but that it 
isa very important part of life. Let us not 
regard our pupils as ‘‘future’’ citizens, but as 
the young citizenship of today. 

A news item which does not contain a lesson 
in citizenship in some form is hardly worth 
considering. On the contrary, we may find 
in the newspapers from day to day examples 
of good citizenship which will inspire to bet- 
ter living and to larger ideals of public service. 

The more carefully prepared articles in 
weekly and monthly periodicals should receive 
attention along with other authentic reference 
works, Why not make occasions to assign 
references and to appoint investigating com- 
mittees in order to encourage habits of investi- 





gation and greater exactness of information ? 
To know how to look up authorities and where 
to look for reliable information is a most valu- 
able accomplishment. Pupils should early 
acquire this helpful knowledge. 

A suggestive first lesson is presented here. 
The dialogue form was adopted because by its 
use the lesson can be made to appear more 
concrete and realistic to the teacher who may 
wish to present a similar one, not that the 
same questions should be used by another 
teacher nor that pupils can be expected always 
to make such satisfactory answers, or unsatis- 
factory, as the case may be. 

Teacher—James, what papers do you read ? 

James—Sometimes I read a little in the 
“*Star.’’ 

Teacher—Tell us something you read in the 
paper recently. 

James—I read something about a wrestling 
match in Convention Hall last night. 

Teacher—Anything else ? 

James—lI read a little about a football game. 

Teacher—Mary, tell us something you have 
read. 

Mary—I read that a man killed another in 
a saloon, and I read that they were talking of 
closing that saloon. 

Teacher—I am glad that you added the latter 
part. Why do the authorities think of clos- 
ing the saloon ? 

Mary—I think it is because they have so 
much trouble there. 

Teacher—No doubt that is the reason. 
Later I want to have a talk with you about 
that. Now who can tell us something else ? 

This line of questioning may be pursued 
long enough to form some idea of what is 
being read by the children and how many are 
reading at all. Then the dialogue may con- 
tinue: 

Teacher—Now, I want to tell you something 
Iread. I think it will interest you, and Iam 
sure it is something we should watch and 
learn more about. —Twomembers of Congress 
intend to try to get a law passed which will 
make it much harder for foreigners to get 
into the United States. They think we are 
getting too many persons who will not make 
good citizens. They will introduce what is 
called a bill and will ask the other members 
of Congress to vote for it. When this bill 
comes up, we may watch it and see how many 
vote for it.. We want to know more about it 
too, and see why it is that certain kinds of 
persons are not wanted and who they are. 
To be prepared to follow this matter up, I 
want some of you to come prepared to tell us 
about how a bill becomes a law. I think I 
shall ask James and Harry to be an investi- 
gating committee and look that up carefully. 
I will help you after school to find a book 
which will give you the information. While 


we are speaking of Congress, I might say that 
committees are frequently appointed there to 
get special information that is wanted, so in 
a way we are going to be like Congress. I 
can tell you something more of the proposed 
law, but in order to understand this matter 


better, I want another committee to tell me 
whether a foreigner can become a citizen now, 
and if so, what he must do. Mary and Grace 
may be the committee to report on that. 

No difficulty would be experienced by any 
teacher in following up the history of the bill 
mentioned, nor in conducting several inter- 
esting discussions about it and the method of 
passing bills of all kinds. In order to follow 
the bill more carefully it might be well to con- 
sult the Congressional Record, the daily news- 
paper published by Congress. Public Libraries 
are usually supplied with copies, or it may be 
that your Congressman can send a copy to your 
school. Naturally, under this plan, the dis- 
cussions of this subject might extend over 
several weeks, but this need not interfere with 
other topics being carried forward at the same 
time. In order to find out what reading mat- 
ter the pupils have access to, it might be well 
early in the year to conduct a little exercise 
like the following: 

Teacher—Will you please tell what papers 
your parents take, Mollie ? 

Mollie—My father gets the ‘‘Tribune.”’ 

Henry—We take the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion. ”’ 

Nora—We get ‘‘Everybody’s’’ and the ‘‘In- 
dependent. ”’ 

This may be continued as long as it is 
thought profitable. Alistmay then be made 
on the blackboard, or they may be classified 
in different columns as newspapers, daily or 
weekly; current events; largely fiction; sto- 
ries for young; political; professional, ete. 

Teacher— What may we learn from this kind 
of paper? (Indicating a trade journal.) 

Pupil—How to do electrical work. 

Teacher—Which do you think contains the 
best stories ? Which do you think is the best 
newspaper ? Give your reasons. What may 
we learn from these? (Indicating several in 
turn, the pupils answering law, medicine, 
plumbing, business, etc.) 

Teacher—If you were selecting a list for 
yourself and could afford five, which ones 
would you select ? Why? 

This exercise may be continued as long as 
thought profitable, and may extend into more 
than one lesson. 

Teacher—Why do we read papers at all ? 
Give all the reasons you can why the people 
you know take papers and magazines. 

Thomas—They want to know what is going 
on in the world. 

Helen—They want to be better educated. 

John—People are better citizens if they 
read. 

Teacher—That is a good thought, in fact, 
you have all given good answers. Are there 
any papers. your parents do not like to have 
youread? Why? 

It may be necessary to handle this rather 
diplomatically, as there is a possibility of 
some resentment being aroused. What we 
want to bring out is that some papers are too 
trashy and sensational, and that some of our 
best newspapers print some things that are 
not of value to us, to say the least. We can- 
not read everything, therefore let us all learn 
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to be discriminating in what weread. There 
is so much in the world that is good, not only 
in papers but in books, that it is a great loss 
to spend time on that which is poor or bad. 

Teacher—In one of our talks not long ago, 
one of you told me that any person who reads 
good papers and books becomes a better cit- 
izen, and I was much interested in that 
thought. I have since wondered what your 
idea of a good citizen is. What must one do 
to be a good citizen ? 

Harvey—Keep the law. 

Jesse—Vote for good men for office. 

Lillie—Take good care of his family. 

Alice—Educate his children. 

John—Keep well informed. 

Ellis—A good citizen should support him- 
self and help others. 

Teacher—I think you have covered some of 
the most important things. Your answers 
suggest that the most of you think that only 
men are citizens. This is probably because in 
the majority of states male citizens only are 
allowed to vote, but all who are born in our 
country or have complied with its naturaliza- 
tion laws are citizens and entitled to the pro- 
tection it affords. They also owe a good deal 
to the country. We, as citizens, want to 
know what our rights are in this country, and 
also what our duties are. 

Harvey said we must keep thelaw. That 
is true. We also help make the laws and help 


in their enforcement. We do these things 
whether we are voters or not, although the 
voter has a more direct way of making his 
wishes known in regard to some things. But 
I want you to realize that you are a part of 
this government of ours, and that what it is 
you and I and others like us are largely re- 
sponsible for. 

Our government is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that the people shall rule. It was one of 
the first to break away from the idea that 
there is a superior governing class of people 
who are in some way entitled to say what the 
rest shall do. Many predicted that a govern- 
ment like ours could not last, because, they 
claimed, the people are not intelligent enough 
to rule themselves. Even now there are some 
who argue this. It is our business to prove 
such ideas false. It is true that either the 
people rule, or we have a governing class who 
do the ruling forus. When a city or state 
falls into the hands of dishonest officials it 
may be for a time that the people are not rul- 
ing, but that selfish, greedy men are using 
their offices to make themselves rich at the 
expense of the people, but I have faith that 
in the end the American people will put all 
such men out of office and that our kind of 
government, the government of the people, 
will triumph. But even when we have gov- 
ernment by the people, the government will 
be no better than the people. How important, 
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then, that the people be of the right kind, 
That is why you are sent to school. The 
whole aim is that you may become the right 
kind of people to compose the citizenship of 
such a country as ours. 

One reason that we are studying the news. 
papers is that we may be better citizens, 
While we may quit school in a few years, we 
never really get through going to school. We 
continue our education as long as we live, or 
should do so. One of the principal ways i, 
which we can do this is to read and to attend 
meetings where we hear inspiring things, 

We shall talk of this again and I want Jep- 
nie to be ready to tell me of several good citj- 
zens who live near us, and to tell us why they 
are good citizens. Fred may tell us of some 
of the good citizens of the state. Arthur may 
tell of some of the good citizens who are 
known over the whole United States. Mabel 
may tell of some of our great citizens of the 
past. George may tell us of some of the 
great citizens of otier countries. From these 
I hope we may gain a clearer idea of whata 
good citizen is. They may be men or women, 
boys or girls perhaps, and they may be good 
citizens because they have done a great deal 
as statesmen, or they may be inventors, au- 
thors, teachers, preachers, lawyers, farmers, 
housekeepers, famous or not, they will all 
have certain qualities that mark them as good 
citizens. Let us look for those qualities. 


Vocabulary Study with Spelling 


A 3) S a dictionary of any practical 
use in the study of spelling in 
Waal | the intermediate grades, that 
Kol H is, the fourth, fifth and sixth 
NPR grades? No, I think not. A 
Lets dictionary is too lifeless. It 
gets in the way, and its uselessness can be at- 
tributed to the fact that in spelling there is 
no context, as is the case in reading lessons. 
A teacher and class can through conversation 
make a word pulse with life far more success- 
fully than by means of dictionary study. 

We talk with the pupils about enlarging 
one’s vocabulary. This talk is given in the 
early part of the year, and during the year we 
endeavor to show them that the best way to 
make a word one’s own is to actually use it in 
everyday life at home and at play. 

So, in the beginning of a new lesson we 
talk about each word and of all the possible 
ways in which it can be used. Interesting 
questions arise, and often a child will reveal 
some queer ideas he has previously held asso- 
ciated with the word in question. Hazy un- 
derstandings are cleared as we talk freely in 
class. I suggest possible occasions when the 
word in question might be used, sometimes 
fitting it into a phrase if the verbiage chances 
to be awkward. I try to make the pictured 





circumstance so real, so intimate with home 
life and play that, if the occasion arises, the 
incident itself will instantly call the word 
into use. This very thing happens, and the 
children voluntarily report the incident next 
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day, seldom failing to spell the word cor- 
rectly as wellas to report its correct use. The 
mothers know of our plan and they often help 
by using the words themselves. 

Acting further on this theory of letting the 
occasion for use call the word to mind, I have 
frequent reviews with questions: such as, 
‘‘What word means such and such?”’ or ‘‘ What 
words have meaning similar to the word ‘con- 
sider’? ‘obtain’?’’ ete. 

Our daily lesson requires about twenty min- 
utes. First we spell orally. I have a list in 
my book of the pupils who find spelling dif- 
ficult, and who would be most likely to shirk 
in the study period. I call upon these rapid- 
ly for the entire list of words. This spelling 
is done very quickly, for in afew minutes 
I can tell who is not prepared for the recita- 
tion. Then we have the lesson written. Ten 
words do not take very long to write. The 
rest of the time is given to reports of words 
learned the day before or in previous lessons, 
and to explanation of the many possible uses 
of tomorrow’s words. Then we have ten 
minutes’ formal study. 

As the year advances there grows upon the 
pupils the habit of recognizing a spelling word 
wherever seen, in another lesson, in conversa- 
tion, on bill-boards, in street-cars, in news- 
papers, etc. 


DEVICES 


1. Children sitting opposite spell aloud to 
each other. Ina class of forty, twenty reci- 


tations can be held in the time of one. This 
is valuable as a review exercise, or for spell- 
ing a page of little words. 

2. One child who is a poor speller recites a 
page of words; the rest of the class write 
correctly the misspelled words, afterward com- 
paring notes. This corrected list is placed 
on the board and the class studiesit. Then 
a written test is given, valuable in review of 
little words. 

3. Teacher keeps a list in her hand of the 
poorest spellers. She calls upon them individ- 
ually for the whole lesson before the regular 
lesson. 

GRADING PUPILS 


A pupil should be graded according to his 
corrections in every sort of an exercise, espe- 
cially when off guard. The points for con- 
sideration in grading should be: daily lessons; 
general written work; knowledge of the use 
of the words he spells; tests in words of the 
lessons and in little words. 

Rule off the page and check each pupil in 
his weakness, thus: 


Daily 
lessons 
Written wk 
in general 
Vocabulary 
Little words 


John Brown... Sc See ap er VS. ee, tcl | ce EERE 
Mary Smith..). ........ Meats 


Great works are performed, not by strength 
but by perseverance. —Samuel Johnson. 
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Library Books Easily Obtained, 


Do you want more books for your school library’? If so, y Sa 


will be interested in what we have to say below. No such opp 
tunity is elsewhere offered to secure a large number of good why oe in 
some books for your library under such favorable conditioning 


serving t 

Certainly Every School needs the books. Let us tell yin 
about them and how easily they can be secured through a lit 

effort on your part and the willing co-operation of your pupil 


shelv 
ve all mos 
ch cost U 
= 4 . am} These little books have 32 pages 
The Books Their Size, Binding, Paper, etc. 255° they are written by autres 
of recognized standing and authority. They have been approved in many cities, counties and states for 
“2 penser page reading and library purposes. They are substantially bound in limp cloth, printed on a 
high grade of book paper and many of them abound in- illustrations. They are largely informational and 
are just such books as parents would desire their boys and girls to read. 


PRICE ; 25-vol. libraries, $2.50 each; 50-vol. library, $5.00; 100-vol. library, $10.00; each prepaid. 


Each library unit is accompanied by a record book (64 pages with limp cloth covers 
Record Books. to be used he the iether’ in ‘eet: ed a record of books drawn and x Prat by the 
pupils. In this book there is a separate page for the name of each pupil thereby enabling the teacher to 
fell at a glance the number of books each one has read and to make further suggestions for reading which 
will be most valuable to the pupil. Many times, also, this individual record will enable the teacher 
to inspire those who are backward in this line by comparing their record with others and in 
some cases to apply needed restraint to the few who are prone to read too hastily and in a 

a 


Instructor School Library No. 2. merely superficial manner. 


Fifty volumes assorted for all grades. Adapted In making up orders for libraries for rural or small 
to rural or small village schools. Box cloth nue How to Make Up Orders. village schools, va soe of 25, 50, 75 or 100 books, 
e 


ered, hinged top and drop front. Assortment make selection from the list printed below or, if preferred, we will make up the assortment for you 
of books is made up by us. If preferred, how- ™aking such proportion‘as you desire for each grade. In making up the orders for one, several or 
ever, the fifty titles may be selected by the ll of the grades of a graded school, simply designate the grade or grades for which they are de- 
purchaser from accompanying list. : sired and we will put them up 25 books for each grade in separate boxes, as our familiarity with 
the grading will enable us todo. The books are about equally apportioned among the eight grades. 
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Bae Cards of this size and 


containing this printing are ari is B in c . 
Saatikesetahahe tien, Wearing this Button Pin shows that 


One of these 25 vol. sets, 
to aid in selling them. you have paid ten cents toward the | 
| 


can easily be obtained for 
each room of any school. 


purchase of an ‘‘Instructor School Li- 


eae 





brary’”’ for our school. Will you no: 
take one? All the boys and girls are 


selling them and we expect to get a 
whole lot of good books with the oe val brad Ie 


money. Won’t you please help us? top and drop front. Asfot books 
however, the one hunias may be 
ae accompanying list. 


How the Books May be (ine 


Let Your Pupils Earn These Library Books for Wchool 


i i We will scnd to @eher on 
Our Plan is Easy—Read Carefully We Wi a ae 


quantity of “Library Pin Buttons” on which is printed “For OurSibrary, 
are to be distributed among your pupils who will have no difficuljisposing 
at ten cents each to their parents and friends. We will also send butte 
responding number of neatly printed cards which explain the pup hich tl 
is being raised and which will greatly aid the pupils in their effo ll the b 
Instructor School Library No. 3. 4 ‘cries of eight 25-volume sets, one As soon as all of the buttons have been sold, send the proces and w 


for each grade of an eight grade or ; : . ; 
room school. Put up in separate cloth covered boxes with * cover. Pant graded Mediately forward the library books to you, transportation chargegel 


as closely as possible, and each box containing 25 books for an indicated de, th - * dent : : 1 
ing is sufficiently elastic so that they would A interchangeable one gra Sanh Hl Before distributing the buttons, explain the plan clearly toy od 
e 


the most part, that is to say, the 25 books designated for the fifth grade would be equally You to secure one of these valuable libraries of interesting and inst 
suited to fourth grade and also to sixth grade pupils, and this same rule would apply to number of buttons. You will be surprised at the eagernéss WI 
the books for all grades with the possible exception of the first and second. before you realize it, the necessary money will be in your hands. 
The full 200 volumes represented i i i i Fi p : : : +p: i 

for an eight room graded schol." isuy smuatior Groth. sauipis vould ‘easily cbeein’ tee Everyone - the community will want to be identified with tig comm 
full 200 books and to such we recommend the taking of one 25-volume set for each of the 0 one will hesitate to pay the small amount necessary to proclmlion y 
four lower grades, and the remaining 100-volumes, which would be adapted to the upper the movement. 
omen — — - two eng — such as are used for Library No. 2, or In the lower Mamand ¢ 
n one 100-volume box such as is used for Library No. 1. It isa very simple and eas i i n the lower "a, © 
matter to dispose of a sufficient number of buttons in a graded school to secure these books Fill Out and Mail the Coupon Today order blank tog¢ in m 


by the principal thoroughly explaining the matter to the teachers, each teacher bei i : : : 

a sufficient number of buttons to procure the books for her room, and she in cure tt dia brary Buttons. "” Don’t fail to fill out this gt eng of , 

tribute them among the pupils together with cards which are supplied to aid in the sale, little active work on the part of your pupils will enable you !0 Fg Th 
i 


By following this plan very prompt and effective results can be accomplished. ing to the size of your school and the community in which it 18 ie 


e to obtain at least one of these S0ld the greater benefit will be derived from the books during 
No School 1IS too Small libraries (25 books) for to do this 


can be raised in some other way if there are not a mw ape he ye nppet Address Fither ( F. A. Owen Publishing J pally 


ble your pupils to sell 25 buttons as may be the case in some rural districts. The pupils 
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of each room of any school can certainly raise $2.50 i i ae 
of these 25 volume libraries for their om age ene aoe ee ( Hall & McCr eary, 434 So. : : 
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by helping to procure books for 
the library, pupils can be made 
to think of and speak of them as 
rLibrary,”’ ‘Our Books,’’ “The 
is We Worked to Get,”’ etc., etc., 
per interest will be taken in 
ing, discussing, and, in fact, in 
rving the books than would be 
ible were the books ordered by 
School officials and put on the 
shelves in the usual way, just 
eall most appreciate those things 
ch cost us the greatest effort. 
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Books Comprising The Instructor School Libraries 


The Insiructor School Libraries, made up from the following list of titles, represent what 
we regard as the cream of the Instructor Literature Series, selected from that series because of 
their adaptibility to library purposes. 


It is generally conceded that it is better for a pupil to read a large number of small books, 


ach 


clearly, concisely and sufficiently covering a given subject, than a few large books treating a correspond- 
ingly smaller number of subjects and which may be written in a loose and “‘space filling’? manner. 
These little books have 32 pages each (a few of them more), are bound in limp cloth covers and are 


neat, strong and durable. 


Admirably adapted to ‘‘spare time’’ reading. 


A very large number of schools have bought freely of these books during the past year and we _ hear 
nothing but expressions of delight regarding them. 


A Dog of Flanders—La Ramee 

Adventures of a Brownie 

Adventures of a Little Water Drop—Mayne 

Alice’s First Adventures in Wonderland— 

Alice’s Further Adventures in Wonderland— 

A Little New England Viking—Baker 

American Inventors—I (Whitney and Fulton) 

American Inventors—II (Morse and Edison) 

American Naval Heroes (Jones, Perry, Far- 
gut)—Bush 

Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 

A Tale of the White Hills and Other Stories 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part I. 
Story of Tea and the Teacup 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part II. 
Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part III. 
Story of Rice, Currants and Honey 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Criik 

Bryant’s Thanatopsis and Other Poems 

Builders of the World—Herndon 

Bunker Hill Address—Selections fre 
and Jefferson Oration—Webster * 

Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 

Children of the Northland— (Eskimo) —Bush 

Children of the South Lands—I (Florida, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico) 

Children of the South Lands—II (Africa, Ha. 
waii, The Philippines)—McFee 

Child Life in the Colonies—I (New Amster- 
dam)—Baker 

Child Life in the Colonies—II (Pennsylvania) 

Child Life in the Colonies—III (Virginia) 

Conquests of Little Plant People—Chase 

Courtship of Mi.es Standish—Longfellow 

Cotter’s Saturday Night—-Burns * 

Eleven Fables from Aesop 

Enoch Arden—'T'ennyson * 

Evangeline—Longfellow * 

Explorations of the Northwest . 

Eyes and No Eyes and The Three Giants 

Famous Artists I—Landseer and Bonhsur— 

Famous Artists II—Reynolds and Murillo— 

Famous Artists III—Millet- Cranston 

Famous Early Americans (Smith, Standish, 
Penn)—Bush 

Fairy Stories of the Moon 

Fifteen Selections from Longfellow (Village 
Blacksmith, Children’s Hour, and Others) 

Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 

Four Little Cotton-Tails in Winter—Smith 

Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play—Smith 

Four Little Discoverers in Panama-——Bush 

Four Great Musicians—Bush 

Four More Great Musician; 

First Term Primer— Maguire 

Fuzz in Japan—Maguire 

Gemila, the Child of the Desert and Some of 
Her Sisters 

Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cinchona, Res- 
ins, etc.) —McFk ve 

Gold Bug, The--Poe 

Goody Two Shoes 

Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 

Great European Cities—I (London and Paris) 

Great European Cities—II (Rome and Ber- 
lin) —Bush 

Great European Cities—III (St. Petersburg 
and Constantinople) —Bush 

Greek Myths—Klingensmith 

Heroes of Asgard—Selections—Keary 

Heroes of the Revolution 

Heroes from King Arthur—Grames 

Indian Children Tales—Bush 

Indian Myths—Bush 

Japanese Myths and Legends 

Jack and the Beanstalk—-Reiter 


Adams 


Jackanapes—H wing 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part I. The Story 
of Perseus 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part II. The 


Story of Theseus 

Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 

King of the Golden River-——Ruskin 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—-Part I 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses——Part II 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare-——Selected 

Later, English Heroes (Cromwell, Wellington, 
Gladstone) 

Labu the Little Lake Dweller—Grimes 

Legends of the Rhineland —McCabe 

Lewis and Clark Expedition 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 

Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories— 
Hawthorne 

Little Plant People—-Part I 

Little Plant People—Part II 

Little Plant People of the Waterways—-Chase 

Little People of the Hills (Dry Air and Dry 
Soil Plants)-——Chase 

Little Red Riding Hood—RKeiter 

Little Wood Friends—Mayne 

Life in Colonial Days——Tillinghast 

Louise on the Rhine and in Her New Home. 

Making of the World—Herndon 


S—«=Fill out, sign and 
mail Coupon today to 
most convenient ad- 
dress. 


Makers of European History—White 

More Fables from Aesop 

Mother Goose Reader 

Nature Myths— Metcalf 

Night before Christmas and Other Christmas 
oems and Stories. (Any Grade) 

Old English Heroes (Alfred, Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, The Black Prince)—ush 
Our Animal Friends and How to Treat Them 

Patriotic Stories 

Peeps into Bird Nooks—I—McFee 

Peeps into Bird Nooks—II—McFee 

Picture Study Stories for Little Children— 

— Worth Knowing—Book II—Interm:- 

ate 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book I—Primary- 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book IV—-Advanced 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book III—Grammar 

Primer from Fableland—Maguire 

Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

Rab and Hir Friends—Brown 

Reynard the Fox—Best 
yme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 

Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner * 

Selections from Hiawatha (For 3rd, 4th and 
5th Grades) 

Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake—-Canto I * 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers * 

Siegrried, The Lorelei, and Other Rhine Lez- 
ends—McCabhe 

Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 

Snowbound—Whittier * 

Speeches of Lincoln 

Stories from Andersen—''aylor 

Stories of the Backwoods 

Stories of Courage—Bush 

Stories from Grimm—'l'aylor 

Stories of Heroism—Bush 


Story of the Flag—Baker 

Story of Glass—llanson 

Story of the Iliad—Church (condensed) 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 

Story of ins Arthur as told by Tennyson— 
Story of Lexington and Bunker Hill—Baker 
Story of Lincoln—Reiter 

Story of uittle Nell (from Dickens)—Smith 
Story of Longfellow——MecCabe 

Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 

Story of Mexico—McCabe 

Story of Napoleon—Bush 

Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
Story of Panama and the Canal 
Story of Peter Cooper—Mcl've 
Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 
Story of Printing—McCabe 
Story of Robert Louis Stevenso:- 
Story of Robinson Crusoe 

Story of Silk—Brown 

Story of Steam—McCabe 

Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
Story of Slavery—Booker I’, Washington 
Story of a Sunbeam— Miller 

Story of Sugar—RKeiter 

Stories of Time—Kush 

Story of Washington—Reiter 

Story of Wheat—llalifax 

Story of William Tell—Hallock 

Story of Wool—Mayne 

Tara of the Tents—Crimes 


—Nida 


Bush 


Tennyson’s Poems—Selected. (For various 
grades) 
Ten Selections from Longfellow (Paul R3- 


vera’s Ride, Skeleton in Armor, and Other 
Poems) 

Thumbelina and Dream Stories 

The Battle of Waterloo—ilugo 

The Chinese and Their Country 


The Child of Urbino—La Ramee 

The Deserted Village—(oldsmith 

The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

Three Golden Apples—lHlawthorne * 

The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 

The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

The Little Brown Baby and Other Babies 
The Man Without a Country—tHale i 
The Miraculous Pitcher—lHawthorne * 

The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

The Nurnberg Stove— La Ramee 

The Great Stone Face, Rill from the Town 


aoe of Language and Literature—Heilig 
Stories of the Revolution—I (Ethan Allen 
and the Green Mountain Boys)—MeC ile 
Stories of the Revolution—II (Around Phila- 
delphia) — McCahe 
Stories of the Revolution— 
— Fox) —MeCahe 
Stories from Robin Hood 
Stories of the Stars—Mcl'ee 
Story of the Aeneid—Church (condensed) 
Story of Aladdin and of Ali Baba—lewis 
Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 


III (Marion, tie 


—Bush 


Story of the Christ Child Pump—Hawthorne 

Story of Belgium—-Wm. Eliott Griffis The Oregon Trail (Condensed from Park- 
Story of Cotton-——Brown man)—Crames 

Story of Columbus— McCabe The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

Story of Coal-——Mekane Tolmi of the Treetops— Crimes 

Story of Daniel Boone——Keiter Vision of Sir Launfal——Lowell * 

Story of David Crockett—Kviter Water Babies (Abridged) —Kingsley 


Story of De Soto—-Hatfield 
Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
Story of the First Crusade-——Mead 
Story of Flax— Mayne 

Story of Florence Nightingale 
Story of Franklin—F aris 


EVER BEFORE in the history of book making has it been pos- 

sible to secure so much good, clean, wholesome and helpful 

literature, in asubstantial form, for so little money as we offer in 
this series of books. 

Limp cloth binding, good paper, well printed, many of them 
profusely illustrated, yet being sold at only ten cents a copy, put up 
in library units as described. 

Our Button plan of raising money insures the possibility of se- 
curing a substantial library for your school. 

We will help you. Simply fill out and mail Coupon 


Washington’s Farewell Address and Other 
Papers * 
Wings and Stings—lHalifax 
What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa)— 
What I Saw in Japan—Wm. Eliott Griffis 
* These have notes, 


McFee 














To Get Buttons Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 


er Room Graded | 
Li caccsibeeacadl Room Rural | 


Our school is a eee 


(Please Indicate Kind) 


and I occupy position as 


eisai Principal.,......... Teacher in rural school.,.........Teacher in.........grade 
(Viense indicate position by placing a check ir one of the three spaces above) Grade) 

or room, if in graded school, and am desirous of procuring as many as possible of 

the Instructor School Library Books. There are in my school or rcom........pupiis 


and about........families in the community tributary to the school. Please send 
such number of Library Buttons as, from your experience, you believe we should be 
able to sell in our community, together with cards to aid in selling them, also such 
information as you may be able to supply, as to other means of obtaining money 
with which to procure these library books. I agree to personally direct the work and 
co-operate in securing the largest possible number of these books for our school. 
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Three Type Lessons in English 


BY BLANCHE E. WEEKES, Baltimore Public Schools 


The Relative 


Aim: To show the substitutes for the rel- 
ative clause, and how the use of too many rel- 
atives may be avoided, and variety of expres- 
sion acquired. 

Preparation: Analyze sentences containing 
relative clauses for the purpose of showing 
that such aclause is a group of words explain- 
ing a word in the main clause (the antecedent 
of the relative pronoun). 

Presentation: Because a relative clause is 
an explanatory group of words belonging to 
the antecedent of the relative, a word or 
phrase which is equally explanatory may be 
substituted for it. An appositive is an ex- 
planatory word and will take the place of the 
relative clause. Consider the sentence: 

The children, who were hungry and tired, 


turned their steps homeward. 

Using appositive adjectives we get: 

The children, hungry and tired, turned 
their steps homeward. 

Or: 


The dog, whose name was Nero made a fine 
companion. 

Using an appositive noun, we get: 

The dog, Nero, made a fine companion. 

An adjective other than appositive may be 
used. Consider the first sentence. The thought 
is the same when we say: 

The tired and hungry children turned their 
steps homeward. 

A participial phrase also may be substituted, 
as: 

The wind, which blew thirty miles an hour, 
did much damage. 

Using the participial phrase we get: 

The wind, blowing thirty miles an hour, 
did much damage. 

A prepositional phrase may take the place 
of a relative clause. 

The Philippine Islands, which lie off the 
coast of Asia, belong to the United States. 

Using the prepositional phrase we get: 

The Philippine Islands, off the coast of 
Asia, belong to the United States. 

We should remember too that the relative 
pronoun need not be expressed. Consider the 
following sentence: 

I lost the book which you gave me. 

Omitting the pronoun, we get: 

I lost the book you gave me. 

A complex sentence containing a relative 
clause may be changed to two simple sen- 
tences, which, however, are not apt to prove 
so satisfactory as the complex sentence. Con- 
sider the sentence: 

The ship, which had been disabled by the 
storm, made slow progress. 

The ship had been disabled by the storm. 
It made slow progress. 

We could also say: 

The ship had been disabled by the storm, 
so made slow progress. 

Application and Seat Work: Eliminate the 
relative in the following: 

The cat would not drink the milk which I 
gave her. ‘‘Little Men,’’ which is one of 
Alcott’s best stories, should be read by all 


children. Newfoundland, which lies off the 
coast of Canada, is part of the British Em- 
pire. Thedogs, who were watching for their 
master’s return, barked joyfully at his 
whistle. Benjamin, who was the youngest 
of the twelve brothers, was the favorite of 
the father. 


The Participle 


Aim: Toexplain how a participle possesses 
the properties of a verb and an adjective, in 
other words, how it is really an action word 
and a descriptive word at one and the same 
time. 

Preparation: Analyze complex sentences 
containing relative clauses for the purpose of 
reviewing that all relative clauses are mod- 
ifiers or substantives, and therefore possess 
the quality of an adjective. 

Review the definitian of a verb; the dif- 
ference between a sentence and a phrase 
(participial). 

Presentation: Consider the sentence: 

The child, who was crying, was not hurt at 
all. 

The clause ‘‘who was crying’’ modifies 
‘child’? and is an adjective modifier. The 
same thought however is obtained if we 
should say: 

The child, crying, was not hurt at all. 

“Crying’’ is a participle in this sentence. 
It is like a verb in the fact that it shows an 
act performed by the child, but it is not a 
verb for it does not in itself assert that action 
of the child. And, too, ‘‘child’’ is no longer 
its subject but the subject of ‘‘was hurt.’’ 
A verb is a word that makes an assertion of 
its subject. 

In the sentence, ‘‘The child, who was crying, 
was not hurt at all,’’ the relative clause was 
an adjective modifier of ‘‘child.’’ Now the 
descriptive word in the clause is ‘‘crying,’’ 
as is seen when we arrange the sentence as 
follows: 

The crying child was not hurt at all. 

The thought here is just the same as in the 
complex sentence. 

We see from these two illustrations that the 
verb ina relative clause, when deprived of its 
assertive quality, which is the true verb qual- 
ity, retains what might be termed the picture 
quality, that is, the descriptive quality, a 
thing found in every action verb, the kind of 
verbs out of which participles are formed. 
‘‘Being’’ is an exception, so is ‘‘having,’’ 
but the latter cannot be used alone. This 
descriptive quality makes it possible for the 


participle to be, in part, an adjective. The 


participle belongs to (describes) the noun 
which would be its subject did it retain its 
assertive or verb quality. 

Language application: A participial phrase 
may be used to unite or combine sentences. 
Example: 

The sun rose. We resumed our journey. 

The sun having risen, we resumed our 
journey. 

A participial phrase may be used to break 
up the relative pronoun habit. Example: 


A boy whose name was John Smith threw 
the stone. 

A boy named John Smith threw the stone. 

A participial phrase may be used to break 
up the ‘‘was’’ or ‘‘is’’ habit. Example: 

The child was named Benjamin. He was 
the best beloved of the twelve sons. 

The child named Benjamin was the best be- 
loved of the twelve sons. 

The use of the participial phrase is an aid 
to breaking up the ‘‘and’’ habit. Example: 

Canada was claimed by the French and was 
called New France. 

Canada, claimed by the French, was called 
New France. 

As many participles end in ‘‘ing,’’ it is 
possible that an ‘‘ing’’ habit may be formed, 
Often it is necessary to use a word ending in 
this syllable in a sentence which already con- 
tains a participle with this ending. The 
participle may be gotten rid of by remember- 
ing that a participial phrase is equivalent to 
a simple sentence, a clause and a member, as 
shown above. There are other ways of elim- 
inating it. 

The participle may be eliminated by simply 
retaining the prepositional phrase which the 
participial phrase may contain, as: 

The Great Lakes, lying between Canada 
and the United States, are important high- 
ways of trade. 

The Great Lakes, between Canada and the 
United States, are important highways of 
trade. 

It is possible to get rid of part of a com- 
pound participle without detriment to the 
thought, as: 

The work being finished, the men went 
home. 

The work finished, the men went home. 

An adjective may be used, as: 

The child, being very ill, was sent to the 
hospital. 

The very ill child was sent to the hospital. 

An appositive adjective may be used also to 
eliminate a participle, as: 

The people, becoming alarmed, hurried from 
the building. 

The people, alarmed, hurried from the 
building. 

An appositive noun may be used instead of 
the participial phrase, as: 

A boy, named John Smith, threw the stone. 

A boy John Smith threw the stone. 

It is possible by observing the foregoing 
facts to obtain a greater variety of expression 
in paragraph making. 


The Sentence versus the Participial Phrase 
(A lesson for a lower grade.) 


Aim: To show the difference between 4 
participial phrase and a sentence without 
teaching the participle. (Pupils in lower 
grades frequently punctuate a participial 
phrase as if it were a sentence; hence this 
lesson. ) 

Preparation: Analyze short simple set- 
tences into subject and predicate, simple and 

(Continued on paye 78) 
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Schoolroom Poster Illustrating “Chicken Little” Made from Pupils’ Cut-Outs 





This version of ‘‘Chicken Little’’ as here represented may not be familiar to all. Instead of having Chicken Little, Henny Penny, Ducky Lucky, 
Goosey Loosey and Turkey Lurkey led away by the fox, they meet a pigeon, to whom they tell their tale. The pigeon says he will fly up in the air and 
see if the sky has fallen. He comes back and reports it all a mistake. Light blue construction paper is used for the mount, and forms the sky in the 
picture. The foreground is grass green. The house behind the hill and the tree may be cut free hand; the animals may be done free or from outline. 
The house is tan with a red roof, the windows being put in with black crayon. The tree trunk is brown, touched up with brown crayon. The leaf 
masses are cut or torn from the same green as the foreground and pasted over the branches. The duck, goose and pigeon are white with touches of 
crayon or paint. The little chicken is yellow, the hen light brown, and the turkey dark brown with markings of a darker brown, yellow and red. The 
leaf in the foreground may be cut or torn from yellow green paper with veins shown with brown crayon.—AILEEN W. STOWELL AND HARRIET J. CHURCH. 














Cane-Grinding Season in the South 


a 3] N THESE days when the Eu- 
ropean war is teaching us use- 
ful and economic lessons in 
home products, a few items on 
the manner of preparing cane 
| syrup may prove of interest to 
teachers and pupils as well as to others who 
do not live in the Southern States and partici- 
pate in the pleasures of cane-grinding season. 

Two small Georgia boys were seated on the 
steps of their village home engaged in the 
delightful occupation of ‘‘chewing cane.”’ 
Southern youth and, indeed, older persons, 
are often seen on the streets walking leisurely 
along, a stalk of juicy cane under the left 
arm, while a knife in the right hand peels 
the joints and cuts them into cubes of con- 
Venient size for the mouth. Thus our young 
friends were whiling away the after-school 
hours, 

These sights are so common that the two 
youngsters, preparing and grinding their 
(ane, were inclined to treat the matter asa 


joke when the gate swung open to admit a 
e 
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BY BELLE NORWOOD 


young man, who seated himself beside the 
boys on the steps and asked, 

‘‘Say, Sonny, is that sugar-cane ?’’ 

On being answered in the affirmative, he 
continued, 

‘‘Just give me a taste, won’t you? I’ve 
read of sugar-cane, but this is the first time 
I’ve had an opportunity to sample it.’’ 

The small boys put on a you-don’t-fool-me 
expression, but handed over a stalk to the 
stranger. Seeing him take out his knife and 
attempt to peel without disjointing, or 
‘‘rounding the joints’’ as the Southern boy 
expresses it, the young grinders repressed 
their desire to laugh, and kindly showed their 
self-imposed guest how to prepare cane by 
the most approved method, that is, by passing 
the knife blade above and below each joint, 
then peeling off the outer covering in short 
lengths and cutting the luscious inner part 
into convenient cubes. 

The newcomer laughed at his own want of 
knowledge and accepted the kindly proffered 
lessons. After an hour’s pleasant chat with 


the two small boys and thanks for their hos- 
pitality, he bade them goodby and went his 
way, a long stalk of cane under his arm. 

Barrels of long green or red cane stand on 
the sidewalk in front of grocery stores; fruit 
stands ‘‘carry’’ it all the season. The small 
boy exchanges his nickels for the dainty and 
the older boy purchases and sends to his ‘‘ best 
girl.”’ 

A very ludicrous sight on a fall or winter 
evening is a crowd of young people seated 
around an open fireplace, the girls grinding, 
grinding, while the practiced hands of the 
beaux prepare the cane for the willing recep- 
tacles—mouths. At such times looks are dis- 
regarded, for the prettiest girl does not pre- 
sent an attractive appearance while. grinding 
cane. 

The juice of cane is considered very whole- 
some. The chewing necessary to extract the 
juice is conducive to good digestion, causing 
abundant flow of saliva. The human grinder 
fattens on the process, and thus the habit is 
encouraged. 
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The chief disadvantage of this process is 
the disposal of refuse. The chewed pulp, if 
thrown around carelessly, having a small 
amount of juice left, ferments, causes un- 
pleasant odors and, worse, harbors disease 
germs. For these reasons careful house- 
keepers require all refuse to be placed in 
baskets or barrels, and later conveyed to the 
hog-pen, there to be subjected to another and 
more thorough grinding. 

After cane matures in the field, the good- 
natured farmer invites each guest into his 
“‘cane-patch’’ to help himself. Each visitor 
cuts and strips one or more stalks, chews to 
his stomach’s content, and if there are 
young people at his home, he leaves with sev- 
eral long stalks protruding from the back of 
his buggy. 

There is another process of grinding, besides 
the one involving the use of pearly grinders, 
for pleasure only. There is a wholesale proc- 
ess, for financial profit. In the latter proc- 
ess the grinding is done by strong iron teeth. 

The cane-grindings commence some time 
in November, according to advancement of the 
season, or as may suit the farmer’s conven- 
ience; sometimes it lasts weeks and is a sea- 
son of hard work for the agriculturist and his 


family, and of a general good time for his 
neighbors. 

The cane is cut, stripped and hauled to the 
mill. This part is generally done by the 
young boys in the family, who are privileged 
to stay from school during ‘‘cane grinding.’’ 

A mule (perhaps two) is hitched to a long 
sweep and moves round and round with giddy 
regularity, while a small boy ‘‘feeds’’ the 
mill, putting in a stalk at a time, which 
comes out a pulpy mass, while the juice runs 
into a barrel from a trough and is tempting 
in its foamy whiteness. This barrel is cov- 
ered with gauze to keep out insects. A large 
dipper—oftener a huge gourd—hangs beside 
the barrel, and each visitor is privileged to 
drink all he wants. 

Wagons, buggies and motor-cars daily con- 
vey crowds to the scene to enjoy the fun and 
participate in the proceedings. Although this 
identical process is carried on year after year, 
with clock-like regularity, it seems never to 
grow monotonous, and ever to hold its place 
in the winter’s round of amusements. ‘‘Cane- 
grinding’’ is anticipated and prepared for 
weeks ahead of the appointed time. School 
children are induced to be extra good, so that 

a half holiday may be given and all go to 


November 19 Is 


“‘cane-grinding.’’ Onsuch gala days teach. 
ers and pupils are conveyed to the nil] 
Games are participated in, a favorite one be. 
ing to remove the mules from the sweep, 
while three or more boys grasp the pole and 
carry it around, sometimes moving very rap. 
idly, while girls take turns at ‘‘feeding the 
mill;’’ this goes on till late in the evening, 
while the farmer and his family either feign 
enjoyment or really participate in the general 
hilarity. If Mr. Farmer or his wife happens 
to be extra generous, there is a candy pulling, 
Some of the juice instead of being run off as 
syrup is left in the boiler until it is ropy when 
held up and dripped from a spoon. When 
ready it is taken up in large dishes or pans, 
and each one who wants ‘‘to pull’ is sup- 
plied with a quantity in hands buttered to 
prevent the candy from sticking. Oh, such 
fun! 

The juice from the barrel is poured into a 
large boiler under which a light-wood fire 
burns and as it heats a light ‘‘scum’’ rises” 
which is skimmed off during the entire proc- 
ess of boiling. The more carefully it is 
skimmed, the brighter and clearer will be the 


syrup. Now as the right consistency is 
(Continued on page 80) 


Expression Through Physical Exercises 


BY HARRIET 5S. 


Fairy Stories and Poems 
es SHE fact that fairy stories, 
Rela wt: 


_ poems and myths have been 


si Ny sources of joy to so many 
oat We 
oka 


3, children for so many gener- 

Yea" Sani ations, and the fact that the 
CAse y favorite stories of very many 
children are fairy stories of some sort, are 
good arguments for their use in the school- 
room. The harm arising from the use of the 
fairy story can often be traced to wrong treat- 
ment or to carelessness in selection. There 
are fairy tales that are obviously unsuitable 
for children of any age, while some good 
stories should be told to older primary chil- 
dren only. The inexperienced teacher can 
not be too careful in her selection of stories, 
and she should especially avoid any story con- 
taining fear-producing elements. Having the 
children mention their favorite stories and 
tell why they prefer these stories to others 
will furnish guides for the future selection of 
stories, and will determine the kind and 
amount of detail and description necessary to 
make them successful with the class. 

Primarily, the fairy story should furnish re- 
laxation and entertainment; next, it should 
quicken the imagination, and last of all, it 
should strengthen the memory, broaden the 
vocabulary, and teach morals incidently. 

A great deal of detail should enter into the 
telling of the fairy story, but explanations of 
moral lesgons, or close inquiries into causes or 
reasons for action should be avoided by the 
teacher. Details should be those of action, 
color, and conversation including repetitions 
of rhymes and charms and incantations. 

Poems and stories about elves, brownies and 
woodland fairies seem to follow the Halloween 










WARDELL, 


songs and stories naturally and require no 
special preparation on the part of the teacher. 
An atmosphere has already been created and 
sufficient interest has been aroused by the 
work of the previous month. Two or three 
fairy selections from Shakespeare, the poem 
study given below and two or three fairy 
stories can be used in the first part of the 
month before the Thanksgiving entertain- 
ments require all of the attention. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TELLING FAIRY 
STORIES 


1. Select stories and poems carefully, with 
individual children in view as often as pos- 
sible. 

2. Avoid forcing the moral or esthetic 
lesson. 

3. Do not allow the serious parts to over- 
balance the lighter and daintier parts of the 


Nathan Hale School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


story, poem orsong. This mistake is frequent. 

4, Suggest mock-tragedy, humor and pathos 
by the voice, gesture and manner as far as 
possible, and encourage the children to do 
the same, using their imagination and ini- 
tiative powers freely. 

5. Dramatize and act in pantomime all or 
parts of favorite stories. 

6. Combine fairy songs and poems with 
physical culture as much as possible. Out- 
door games and dances are best for this work. 

7. Tell fairy stories at the time when they 
are needed or wanted rather than during a 
set story hour. 

8. Tell the story with all the imagery of 
which you are capable. If you possess enough 
imagination really to enjoy your story, it will 
be a success even if you have not natural 
story-telling ability. 

9. Produce a light, make-believe atmos- 
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S teach. phere among the children by allowing the 
he mill, children’s imagination free rein. Make chil- 


? One he. dren ‘‘ believe in fairies’‘ with all their powers 

Sweep, excepting their reason, and you need have no 
pole and fear that. they will form wrong conceptions of 
ery rap- nature, science or human nature, or that foolish 
ling the fears will arise in their minds. This has been 
te - the experience of many successful story-tellers. 
ti POSTURE DRILL OR PANTOMIME 
lappens Let one child recite the poem ‘‘The Fairies, ”’ 
pulling. by William Allingham. The class forms a 
| off as large semi-circle or double semi-circle on the 
y when stage or platform. 
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Figure Il 


(Shake heads slowly. ) 





motion as if snatching a bush toward you. 


























































































} * he airy mountain, ”’ . ; bien : oie 
tgs a t ‘ ‘ ciara: ial ih (Omit the remainder of this stanza and all Make the motion as spiteful as possible. ) 
Sup- ‘lass step short step to the right, rise on of Stanza IV.) “He sh: ee ee 
red to toes, point upward with right arm and hand, 7 Vv Bi hey seins 
1, Such and look in the direction in which they point. ) 7 ier : ‘ me ‘ 
‘ne tic ce aie,” By the craggy hillside,’’ (Shake index finger of right hand slowly 
" ) 2 rus e é ’ a. : ‘ ‘ arni ylu « ‘ sonra . 
ito a (Point downward with the left hand and look (Make wide sweeping gesture with the right and warningly at audience. ) 
d fire down. Lower right arm. Lower heels but hand, eyes following the movement of the Vi 
M ” 2 7 “ = i c “ ‘ : ar “Ia sf Ta "ec Hypa as » Hae ce j 
oe do not change position of feet. ) arm.) (Words and gestures are same as those in 
: ge “is daeen’t oo whunting “Through the mosses bare,”’ Stanza I.) 
veal For fear of little men;”’ (Sustain previous gesture. ) BROWNIE DANCE OR RHYTHMIC GAME 
icy is (Walk backwards slowly, hugging armsclose “They have planted thorn-trees Musie—*Comin’ Through the Rye.” 
to the body and stooping. Show fear in the For pleasure here and there.”’ me Suits : brown lining material 
; ee ; made like boys’ night garments, with feet. 
facial expression. ) (At the words “here”? and “there’’ place K : ght garments, with feet 
” . . tound caps or hoods of the same material. 
“Wee folk, good folk, imaginary trees at right and left.) Wear no shoes 
(All stand motionless, still stooping. ) ‘*Is any man so daring " 1. Brownies enter from both sides of the 
“Trooping all together;”’ As dig one up for spite, stage with slow, loping step, one step to two 
(March forward, raising the feet high in (At words ‘‘As dig’’ make a sudden jerking: full measures. Stoop or bend far forward. 
time to the rhythm of the words. Shade the eyes with the right 
uent. Sway the bodies and toss the Brownie Dance hand when stepping with the 
athos heads from side to side. As- Air, “Comin’ Through The Rye” right foot and with the left hand 
ar as sume happy or roguish expression incense iia when stepping with the left foot. 
0 do of face. ) Slowly Place the other hand on the hip 
| ini- “Green jacket, red cap, > ae : ===: Soar — | — | — | each time. Look first right, 
1 And white owl’s feather!’’ is ——# ga-ga a oss ¢'3—¢- then left, as if searching in the 
— (Touch jackets and caps lightly | es — measures. (See 
7 : e e oe ‘igure I, 
with when they are mentioned. Place @553 Tey | ——— | —¥ ] —>-3 | = [ —¥ | 2 Musi ; , 
; ‘ - WeS5+- - — —s : ——s . Musie ‘ker, m ¢ 
Out- right hand vertically at center of ey 4 «| er ov aa =—< = a oo ; sic quicker All form a 
} is -@- -@ -@- circle and dance or skip around, 
ork. forehead with the palm at right ‘Ralls indi SO aca dank tek nih Atieadtaee 
they angles to the forehead and point cl ie jane tetnpaha dent ret ions 
is taten @ + ultiiie weasel pop t- —-eq - —1--1—_+-,-+— ee with springing or leaping’ steps. 
ng a index finge y Opwers. Axo ar —| a3 z | 4 3 | 4 a-| S— ba |= a | Night measures 
Close the other fingers in a loose | ee ee a ee =g-"3. 2S iis eee oe Ss a aie ut ‘ ) 
fist, . ; o heverse airec on and Con- 
y of ) tinue Movement 2. Eight meas- 
ugh II lee ered o—__—___,___»-——_;_—_-9 —- — ; ; , . 
will “LD 1 h iw alae’? ©:.75 1 — | —e x_| {-¥—¥% | — | — = | ures. Repeat the music. Pause 
oan own along the rocky shore Li SOR OL RD ACRE ath OARS HS OR oe aoe long enough to allow the children 
(Point and look down to right. ) to form a semi-circle. 
-_ “Some make their home— : ; Quicker [a * 4, Children sit cross-legged in 
They live on crispy pancakes > | = = ———— . 2-2 |= ° | = — | form of semi-circle. Place right 
Of yellow tide-foam;”’ a Ss -$ a o—e'sa——e— elbow in palm of left hand, and 
(Form circle with the index — point upward with the index 
fingers and thumbs of both hands 5-4 a a a a a —-o—3- = | finger of the right hand. Move 
iin tehd tetews the face.) === z = — 2 |» “kk le o-- right hand and head to right, 
‘ieee live in the reods | then left, in time to music, one 
Of black mountain-lake,”” | _— i Ne tate = movement to one measure. Fight 
j j DS, A a oe a SL ae or oa = =. measures. (See Fi >IT. 
(Point and look intently toleft.) |Z 5? i et — a a tyes ay measures, (See Figure II. ) 
“With frogs for their witli ( 2S a ee re eee Serna ccsinntenecboe 5. Roll the arms around each 
” : ther very quickly and end with 
dogs, ° eee 
: Ce eh an abrupt clap of the hands at 
All nig _ a —-o —@ —— r - an a sé 
N a i ©? =-4% | 41-2 | zs ea ee | - | = the end of every two measures. 
0 gesture. ~? oo oat ory eee r Eight measures 
-@- ight measures. 
Iil ) D.C 6. All rise and repeat Move- 
“High on the hill-top prs—g-—- = +—,-- en —— <a | ments 2 and 3. Run off stage. 
~ ~ - = 4 a 2-2 1° 
The old king sits;”’ pl —o—*-S- oe ee a -g = e Ig me Sixteen measures. 
(Point far up to the right and | sor apliibins - ae Perform all movements as 
look intently in same direction.) | — — —— —o Kt —— silently as possible. The same 
“He’s now so old and gray G25 3 oo s — —— = —— | f i [E ==— # || step may be used in exit as was 
He’s nigh lost his wits.”” : —— — aa eee toe tae ~——{ used in entering if preferred. 
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JOHN AND HIS PIGS 
The little Puritan wears a gray suit, with white 


collar and cuffs, gray stockings, hat and shoes. His 
tie, belt and knee ribbons are black. His hair is a 
The 


bright red-brown and his shoe-buckles are gold. 
pigs are white with gray spots. Mount on a piece of 
dark green oatmeal paper 48 by 20 inches. 
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“Ten Minutes a Day” 


BY DOROTHY F. COCKS 


SOWY/EL .L, begun is half done’’ is the adage parent as ina schoolroom. Most school days awkward and stilted. What shall we do? 
which applies equally well toamil- begin lamely. Even if opening exercises are I have tried to make the first ten minutes 
itary campaign or flying a kite. But in no the rule, they are often disappointing. And _ of my day the most telling of all the five hours. 
situation is the truth of it so immediately ap- without them, the first few minutes are It is in these minutes that the day is made or 
spoiled. Turbulence is sensed in that time, 
and if it is not calmed will disturb the atmos- 
phere of the room for the rest of the day. 
Wandering attention, if not attracted from 
the beginning, will continue to baffle you until 
the day is ended. Nothing grips the atten- 
tion of children like a novelty. Even if they 
do not want to, they must watch you when you 
are doing anything different. I take advan- 
tage of this fact in planning my opening ten 
minutes. The only thing I repeat from day 
to day is the command to put the ‘‘house in 
order’ for the day. Slips of paper must be 
picked up, drippy umbrellas removed from 
sight, and ventilation regulated before the 
start is made. The children will take a cer- 
tain pride in living up to your standard of 
neatness and cleanliness if they realize you 


NOVE M B FR. : have such a standard. Even the boys fell in 
ad pith, line with my clean-up habit when | told them 


about the daily inspection of rooms, clothes, 


S ind | ? . W ; I ‘ and personal appearance of the West Point 
cadets. 


But from this point, no cne ever knows 
what to expect, consequently every child 
eager and tense, 

Sometimes we begin our day with a small 
piece of literature, and its choice is governed 
only by tworules, it must be good, and it must 
be something the children will (‘keto hear. | 
try to make it appropriate to the season, or to 
an approaching holiday, or to the day’s 
weather. Stevenson’s ‘‘Garden cf Verses,” 
Eugene Field’s poems, John Burrough’s de- 
lightful prose writings are an unending source 
of delight to children. But no one need limit 
herself to these. Any teacher in her own 
reading will chance upon countless appropriate 
selections when the habit of watching for 
them is formed. 

Any poem which the children particularly 
enjoy and ask to hear again, I immediately 
catalogue in my mind as ‘“‘memory selection 
for English.’ But Inever disclose thi: fatal 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Make many copies of the drawings with carbo 
board and cut them apart. 





Let children match the words to the picture. 
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eat Work for Little People 


n paper or hectograph. Give them to 








The same words written in script by the teacher also mayy be provided. 
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Schoolroom Snap-Shots 


Ten Boxes 


in acertain second grade room 
I noticed ten long flat boxes 
such as shirt waists come in, 
piled one on top of the other. 
Kach box was marked with 








the name of a month. 

‘‘What are those boxes for ?’’? I asked the 
teacher. 

Those are my supply boxes,’’ was the an- 
swer: “‘and it is the best scheme I ever tried 
for keeping material sorted, and handy to use. 
1 used to keep all my outlines and suggestions 
and devices by subjects -language ideas in 
one box, number in another, geography in a 
third, and soon. The trouble with this plan 
was that one had to hunt so long for the thing 
wanted that it was discouraging. Now, you 
see, | have all the things suitable for each 
month in the box marked for the month, and 
it is very easy to find things, 

**Another advantage of this plan is that it 
serves to remind one of many ideas one would 
otherwise forget. In the old plan I hunted for 
the one thing remembered, and often several 
other equally good ideas were passed over be- 
cause I had forgotten them for the time being. 
With this plan they are all in sight under my 
hand. I don’t know how it is with other 
teachers but I need to be in the spirit ofa 
thing to think well about it. Tor instance, I 
can’t think Christmas or Thanksgiving ideas 
in the middle of the summer, nor spring: ideas 
in the fall. But I frequently come across 
ideas that could be adapted to school use in 
my reading or in conversations with other 
teachers in these out-of-season times. These 
ideas I simply make a note of, and drop into 
the proper box to be waiting for me when the 
season comes round. Otherwise, I should 
probably have forgottten most of them. 

“Then, too, the time I have the most ideas 
on a subject is usually just after we have fin- 
ished with it. And these ideas, too, would 
be forgotten were it not for this scheme of 
preservation.”’ 


Scale Practice 
PLEASANT bit of visiting was done in 
a first grade room during a singing les- 
son. After hearing some motion songs beau- 
tifully executed, and some exercises sung 
sweetly and correctly, | asked the teacher how 
she went about to teach music at the begin- 
ning of the year. She said that the scale 
work was the basis of it all. Her first task 
was to find out how many children could fal- 
ready sing, and how many were what are called 
Monotones. There are comparatively few in 
the latter class, though there are many who 
have to be carefully trained in tone changing. 
These do not seem to hear that they are 
really singing ‘‘do, do, do,’’ while calling it 
‘do, re, mi.’? So tone placing had to be 
learned first. 
This teacher found it a great help to let the 
children play that they were away from home 


BY A VISITING TEACHER 


and that she as their mother was calling them. 
As she called their names, Lulu, May, Arthur, 
Donald, etc., she really sounded low do —high 
do, or 1 and 8 of the scale. After calling a 
group of names that way she would add the 
words ‘‘Come home,’’ using the same tones. 

When the children were used to this way of 
calling, groups of them were placed in one 
corner of the room, or even in the hall, and 
the children in their seats would call to them 
in the same way. Orone child in front would 
call another to come and stand beside him, 
that one would call a third child, ete., until 
the entire school had been called. 

To place the intermediate tones the teacher 
sounded different tones on her pitch pipe, 
saying, ‘‘This is the way the mill whistle, or 
the engine, sounds! Seeif you can make your 
voice sound like that whistle. ”’ 

Imitating the siren whistle or the fire truck 
was excellent help in running up and down 
the tones of the scale. In all of these ways 
the children’s minds were really on the game 
being played rather than on the music as 
tones, and that helped to get natural tones. 
A child who would say, ‘‘I don’t know how 
to do it,’? when asked to imitate the teacher 
in singing the scale, would imitate perfectly 
the siren whistle and after doing the latter a 
few times would soon see that he could do the 
former. 

In the same way achild who would flounder 
miserably at being asked to sing low do— 
high do would use those tones correctly in the 
‘*Come-home game.’’ 

When this tone-placing was well along (hav- 
ing been developed not only in these ways but 
also by means of the motion songs taught) the 
scale, as the scale, was taught. Learning the 
scale names was a task by itself; and placing 
the name and tone together was another, In 
teaching what might be called the tune of the 
scale the teacher used a variety of little scale 
songs, as she called them. These are some of 
them: 

I love to see the bright sunshine. 

I love to hear the birdies sing. 

I love to go to school and read. 

I like to watch the windmill go. 

The names were then learned by rote and 
fitted to the tune. 

The next step was to fix the tones of the 
common chord: do, mi, do. This was done 
by means of the following device. The chil- 
dren stood and sang the following: 


a 


Cs ao ao B& 


Down on _ the ground, Up 


, : i) i) i) ae OE. 
S| ac EER ee ee : 
y) ; 


the tree, Up 


on the fence, 


p in in the sky. 
In the first measure point to ground, in the 
second hold hands in front, palms down even 
with hips, in the third hold hands even with 
shoulders, and in the fourth point upward. 
In this, as in the tone games, the children 


are learning the chord as a sort of tune and in 
the spirit of a game rather than as a mechan. 
ical thing. This means it is learned more 
easily and remembered better. — 

With these fundamental facts well ground- 
ed, the intermediate tones come with compara- 
tive ease. 


Devotional Exercises 


N VISITING schools I have often been struck 
with the attitude of the children towards 
the devotional exercises which open the day’s 
work. This attitude ranges all the way from 
listless, perfunctory attention to actual mis- 
chief. In rooms where the Bible passage was 
read unusually well by the teacher, and with 
a great degree of earnestness, this lack of in- 
terest on the part of the pupils seemed just as 
marked. 

Most of the teachers had become so used to 
this condition that they took it as a matter of 
course, as something that must be endured, 
just as the children took the Bible reading. 
But to a visitor it was rather appalling. I was 
very much delighted, therefore, to find one 
room in which this condition of indifference 
did not exist. The children were bright and 
eager from the'*very beginning and listened 
with absorbed attention to the Bible reading. 
In talking with the teacher about it after- 
wards, I found that she had solved the prob- 
lem by substituting for the Psalms, usually 
chosen, the most dramatic stories of the Bible. 

A story is a story to children, no matter 
what their age or nationality; and they like 
to hear the same one over and over. There 
was no trouble in getting their attention from 
the beginning, and after a little they looked 
forward to the story at the opening of the day 
as eagerly as they did to the one which closes 
the day in many primary rooms. 

Aside from the question of a better start in 
the day’s work, aside from the standpoint of 
the indirect religious instruction given, a 
good knowledge of the Bible as literature is 
imparted in this way; and such a knowledge 
is coming more and more to be considered as 
a part of a broad education. This teacher 
told me that some of her fellow teachers 
thought the stories were written in such lan- 
guage as to be over the heads of younger chil- 
dren, but she said she had had no particular 
difficulty that way. Some of it undoubtedly 
was beyond their comprehension, but they got 
enough of the story element even in the first 
reading to hold their interest, and each suc- 
cessive reading enabled them to get more. 
She said they often came to her during the 
day to ask the meaning of words or phrases 
unfamiliar to them; or to ask where in the 
Bible the story could be found or to request 
some story heard before. 





November woods are hare and still; 
November days are clear and bright; 
Fach noon burns up the morning's chill; 

’ The morning’s snow is gone by night. 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie ‘‘down to sleep.’ 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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Busy Work Patterns for a Mother Goose Border 


Dress Mother Hubbard in a dull blue gown with white cap, kerchief and apron, red stockings and gray shoes. The wood-work of the cupboard is 
Outline heavily after coloring. A transparency may he made of this drawing by covering it with waxed tissue paper 


light yellow-brown, as is the dog. 
The December issue will contain a pattern of Handy Spandy. 


after it is colored and fitting it into a pasteboard frame. 
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Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To get her poor Dog a bone ; 
But when she got there, 
The cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor Dog had none. 
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_into the fall and winter terms. 
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Teaching Cooking in Rural Schools 


BY ETHEL HARRIET NASH, Assistant State Leader Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, Massachusetts 


N PLANNING what to 

teach in cooking in the 

rural schools there are 
certain things which must 
be well kept in mind. Each 
article chosen must be sim- 
ple, inexpensive, and practi- 
cal, such as will be used in 
the homes of the children. 
Elaborate courses of study, 
such as are used in city 
schools, where a well-trained 
teacher of home economics 
is employed, should not be 
used in the country, except 
as they are modified to meet 
the needs of the country 
girls. These courses of study 





may be suggestive, however. 
The teacher must, at all cost, 
avoid creating the public opinion that she 
teaches ‘‘fancy dishes.’’ She must study the 
homes in the community to see just what 
things are most needed. In some places, it 
might be advisable to consult the mothers as 
to the things which they would like to have 
taught. 

Below is a list of things which may prove 





Making Cocoa in the Noon Hour 


suggestive to some teacher. If the work of 
the spring term centers around the school 
garden the cooking work will best be put 
In that case 
not more than a quarter or a third of the 
things here given would be taught in a sin- 
gle year, in weekly lessons. (As a rule it is 
better to teach but one thing in a lesson. ) 
It is better to do a few things well than to 
do many things less well. The wise teacher 
will, therefore, choose what she teaches with 
care. 

3everages: Tea, coffee, cocoa. 

Cream Soups: Tomato, potato, corn. 

Vegetables (from the school garden if pos- 
sible): Potatoes, boiled, mashed, baked, 
creamed, escalloped. Other vegetables pre- 
pared in various ways. 

Dried Fruits: Prunes, apricots, apples, 
peaches. 

Meat Substitutes: Cheese dishes. Eggs 
hard cooked, soft couked, poached, scram- 
bled, omelet. 





School Cupboard Made by Boys 


THE SECOND OF THREE ARTICLES 


Bread: Yeast bread (use 
kind of yeast obtainable in 
community); rolls from 
bread dough; graham or oat- 
meal bread; baking powder 
biscuits. 

Meats: Pot roast; Irish 
stew; ham; pork; (Use meat 
stock for soups with vegeta- 
bles combined. ) 

Fowl: Teach the dressing 
of a fowl; teach to roast and 
fricassee. 

Cake: Eggless cake; one 
egg cake; two egg cake. 

Cookies: Molasses; sugar. 

Puddings: Old fashioned 
rice pudding; apple tapioca; 
bread pudding; Indian pud- 
ding. 

Jelly (an opportunity to earn money for 
the school). 

Canned Fruits and Vegetables (by cold 
pack method. Recipes obtainable from O. 
H. Benson, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and probably from your 
State College of Agriculture). 

Candy (homemade for Christmas sale. 
Another opportunity to earn money). 

In introducing this work into aschool it is 
best to have a regular lesson once a week, as 
there are some in the community who will 
feel that the arithmetic and reading are be- 
ing slighted for this work. The weekly les- 
son should be made so attractive and inter- 
esting that the girls will look forward with 
eagerness to it. There is no quicker way of 
winning the confidence and co-operation 
of the parents in this respect than through 
the enthusiasm of the girls. This is not 
hard to get, for most girls in the country, 
especially if taken young enough, are de- 
lighted with the novelty of cooking at 
school. ‘‘It is lots more fun to cook and to 
wash dishes at school than it is at home,’’ 
and the enthusiasm created in the cooking 
class helps out in all of the other work done 
in the schoolroom. 

‘‘What shall we do with the boys during 
this weekly cooking period?’’ This is a 
question which will need to be answered by 
each individual teacher for it will depend 
entirely upon the school equipment and upon 








“Practice Makes Perfect” 


the attitude of the community. If there are 
tools at school the boys might well be doing 
manual work at that time, making needed 
articles for the school. 

In small groups the cooking class can work 
together, definite work being apportioned to 
each individual. Each part of the process 
should be observed and understood by each 
member of the class, however, as the test of 
the work is the ability of the child to go 
home and do the whole process alone, report- 
ing upon it at school later. If there is a 
large class, without space or equipment for 
individual work, the class might be divided 
into two groups. The larger and older group 
might have their lesson as suggested above, 
The girl in this group who had shown the 
greatest ability or understanding might be 
chosen ‘‘teacher’’ of the next group, this 
lesson being given in school time while the 














Bread Making is Most Important of All 


regular teacher was having other classes. 
She would, of course, still have the general 
oversight of the work and would know just 
what was going on although she was busy 
with her other classes. Just how much of 
this sort of thing is possible depends entirely 
upon the teacher. The pupils are put on 
their honor by this method, and with the 
strong teacher this plan develops a fine spirit 
of responsibility on the part of the pupils 
and does away, largely, with discipline. 
With a weak teacher, however, there are 
many opportunities for liberties, and this 
method should be used with care. 

The work of the cooking class may be 
made to meet a real need — namely, the 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Lessons in Ethics Based on the Brownlee System 


BY FANNIE M. PERKINS, Principal Glenwood School, Toledo 


November Topic: Cleanliness * 


6¢77,LEANLINESS of body was ever es- 

teemed to proceed from a due rever- 
ence to God.’’ If this is true there can be 
no doubt that ‘‘Cleanliness’’ as a monthly 
thought is right and necessary. 

To present this subject to children is per- 
haps more simple than many ethical subjects 
that are more abstract, or at least more re- 
moved from their own limited experiences. 
Very young children understand the meaning 
of clean. Their degrees of conception differ 
according to home conditions; but even those 
whose bodily cleanliness is rather superficial 
will appreciate most heartily the story of the 
“Pig Brother.’’ At oneof the Sunday after- 
noon entertainments given by our school chil- 
dren for the newsboys, a little first grade girl 
told?this story. So thoroughly did she under- 
stand and enter into her subject that the hun- 
dreds of children who were her audience lis- 
tened with breathless attention, and every 
face reflected the scorn in the little voice that 
grew in intensity at each repetition of, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t be your brother.’’ 

Before entering into this subject more fully, 
itmay be helpful to the teachers who are 
really desirous of taking up the work of moral 
instruction, and yet are fearful of approach- 
ing so grave a subject without a clear grasp 
on ways and means, to quote from men who 
have made an intensive study of the subject. 
The University of Wisconsin has published a 
syllabus of ‘‘Moral and Civic Instruction for 
the Grade School’? which cannot fail to be 
helpful. It is framed by F. J. Gould, Demon- 
strator of the British Moral Education League, 
and Frank Chapman Sharp, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Wisconsin, both 
of whom are authorities not only upon the 
manner of training but upon the definite 
ways and means by which teachers may fit 
themselves for this most vital part of their 
work. . 

Under the chapter ‘‘Aims and Methods,’’ 
we find these simple and common-sense state- 
ments: ‘‘A course in moral instruction will 
attempt to accomplish three things. In the 
first place it will try to develop the habit of 
asking, and the power to answer the ques- 
tion, What, in the given conditions, is the 
right course of action? Much wrong is done 
witha very imperfect recognition on the part 
of the doer that it is wrong. Moral instruc- 
tion must attempt to reduce the amount of 
moral illiteracy. But mere knowledge is not 
sufficient for the production of right action. 
To knowledge of what is right, must be added 
loveof the right, or, in other words, the desire 
todo right. It is only a strong and vigorous 
love of right-doing that will supply the power 
with which to conquer the serious temptations 
of life. The teacher will develop this love in 
her pupils as she does the love for literature 
or painting by training them to see what is 


there.”” The syllabus continues by presenting 


* Brownlee’s “Character Building in School.” $1.00, Post- 


Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, 
ston, 


aseries of suggestions which cannot fail to 
be of value to the earnest seeker of ways and 
means. Stories serving as concrete illustra- 
tions of the moral principles to be taught are 
advised as the most direct method; but the 
teacher is admonished to refrain from ‘‘mor- 
alizing or exhorting’’ at the close of the story. 
Lessons on pictures, poems or biographies are 
advised, also the correlation of the many valu- 
able moral elements to be found in other sub- 
jects of instruction, such as language, history, 
geography, nature study, etc. 

In beginning the morning talks on Cleanli- 
ness the children are reminded of the three- 
fold nature of the subject. Cleanliness of 
body is much easier to teach in our day and 
age, because sanitation and hygiene are gen- 
erally conceded to be outward and visible 
signs of civic as well as individual intelli- 
gence. Teach that, ‘‘Cleanliness is the first 
mark of politeness; it is agreeable to others, 
and is a very pleasant sensation to yourself.’’ 
From the little first graders up you will find 
complete understanding of this fact. Never 
illustrate a lesson in cleanliness by referring 
to a pupil who is notclean. Make cleanliness 


so attractive that children will desire to be 
clean. Then place the responsibility of keep- 
ing clean upon them. Make them realize by 
your own example that, ‘‘Cleanliness in per- 


‘gon, in speech, and in work is always the 


accompaniment of a sweet disposition.’’ In 
our school work we extend this work of physi- 
cal cleanliness so that it includes schoolrooms 
and building, grounds and surroundings. We 
cannot be clean unless all our belongings are 
clean and sightly. Therefore we are person- 
ally responsible for this work, and the ‘‘pub- 
lic servers’’ in each room know this to be a 
most important duty and one that must be at- 
tended to each day. Hands and faces are 
inspected, also shoes. Rubbers are removed 
at the entrances, and wet umbrellas turned 
so that they will not drip. This work is done 
by officers ‘‘chosen by the people,’’ and is a, 
cause of pride and gratification when an in- 
spector in the department of public service 
reports: ‘‘Wards one, three and seven have 
had especially good evidences of cleanliness 
during the past month.’’ 

From cleanliness of person and surround- 
ings, it is a logical sequence to teach cleanli- 
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ness of mind and heart. ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in. heart’? appeals 


The Cold Water Boy 


Myrkitie DoveLtas KEENER 





mind the dominant thought in 
sermon heard quite by accident 


strongly when properly and pray- . With spirit. oy " “That our bodies are the living 
erfully presented. Clean minds EG & *| ree eae See Sie ee e |e oee8 © | temples of the Holy Ghost,’’ was 
directing clean bodies to evidence pt ‘@ — : ae impressed so deeply that he felt 
clean spirits by clean conduct is 1. fur + rah for a splash! Come, give me a= dash, With the the tremendous responsibility of 
ae | a | | } ae : | 2. Oh, what should I do, Dear moth - er, if you Nev -er : jt i | i fo a ‘5 

a simple problem when presenter 3. 1 nev - er would cry, Nor — hal - loo not I~ Un - less keeping the temple fit for the oc. 
by a teacher of strong moral cupant in every way that was 
power (and only such teachers fp) 9 I nn —_—_,-J-__-s—-h&__-h__h_— humanly possible for him. to do, 
may hope to do this work of F t - 7 °_ -#@ Se |= cane a a. “Pp | This faith Cand work) he passed 
moral instruction and training’ cy) d “de on till his friends were impelled 

: 2 wa ter all clear and cold; It makes me so — bright, So 
with any devree of success), Be- washed me so sweet and so clean? Come, vive me a splashing; It to bestow a more reverent look 
y ing 
fore us always ure the examples twere = for joy and for glee; I en SRE GOs aReeEN, Hae upon life and its Giver. ‘‘ Even 
of the great teachers. Their from the body’s purity the mind 
power for gocd came first because Ee ee ee ee —s- a eee <e-[e - | receives a certain sympathetic 
. . ae ee eee Fee 3 ne = " 

of their own moral force. Ex- a a ec aid.”’ 

ample makes precept secondary, ac - tive and light, — "Tis bet - ter than sil - ver and gold, Quotations applying to this 
: é : : ees is so re-fresh-ing, All the day [I would like to stay — in. : i ° 
and sometimes not necessary plung-ing and dash-ing: Hur - rah for cold) wa - ter for me! subject are numerous. Addison 
even. Novké,—Stuccato notes for first verse only. Shorten notes for “ Hurrah” in last verse. said, “* Beauty commonly pro- 


Teachers, this is not hard, and 
not new. You have undoubtedly obeyed in 
spirit and to the letter the law that some states 
have placed upon their statute books which 
requires that teachers should ‘‘encourage mo- 
rality.”’ The difference is this: instead of the 
indirect or desultory method, you are bidden 
to concentrate your moral force and bring it 
to bear daily upon definite and prepared les- 
sons on this most important part of your 
work. The sole end and aim of all education 
should be the development of character. to fit 
children to meet the responsibilities of life. 
In spite of ‘‘the world, the flesh, and the 
devil’ there is an inherent moral sense in 
every normal child. We must reach, teach 
and train that sense. Moral instruction must 
not only occupy a definite place and time upon 
the daily program, but a fine moral sense 
must dominate every part of the day’s work. 
No school can be godless when the teacher 


humbly and reverently believes in God. No 
school can fail to be clean where the teacher 
clean of soul, mind and body presides and di- 
rects. It may be trite but it is true, ‘‘The 
teacher is the school.”’ 

The appeal that the story of the ‘Pig 
srother’’ makes to little people may be found 
in scores of stories, especially in stories of the 
knights, so loved by boys in the intermediate 
grades. ‘‘Live pure’’ was, and is, part of a 
good knight’s creed. The story of ‘Sir Fair 
Hands’ illustrates how the name given in de- 
rision really typified its owner’s character, 
and how the mean and lowly tasks assigned 
him failed to soil him in any way. 

The story of ‘‘Queed,’’ while perhaps be- 
yond the elementary school child, furnishes 
a wonderful example of a spiritual uplift 
that cannot fail to encourage. The physical 
trainer, a simple uncouth man, keeping’ in 


duces love; and cleanliness pre- 
serves it. Age itself is not unamiable when 
it is preserved pure and unsullied—like a piece 
of metal constantly kept pure and bright, 
which we look upon with more pleasure than 
on a new vessel cankered with rust.’’ The 
following by John Wesley is more easily un- 
derstood by all: ‘‘Certainly this is a duty. 
Cleanliness is next to Godliness.”? Herbert 
puts the idea most practically for every day 
use: ‘‘Let thy mind’s sweetness have its op- 
eration upon thy body, thy clothes and thy 
habitation.’? E. S. Phelps has said truly: 
‘That the consciousness of clean linen is, in 
and of itself, a source of moral strength 
second only to that of a clean conscience.’’ 
In connection with civics, the individual and 
community responsibility for cleanliness is 
well and interestingly demonstrated in Luther 
Gulick’s ‘‘Hygiene Series.’’ (Five volumes. ) 
There are many other helpful books. 


A Hygiene Story for Youngest Pupils | 


NE warm summer day the chil- 
dren of Miss Fannie’s room 
were tired and restless. The 
windows were all up and a 
brisk breeze was blowing. All 
of asudden a big’ puff of wind 
blew in a cloud of dust from the street, and 
thousands of wicked little fairies came flying’ 
in with it. 

The teacher and children could not see 
them because they were so very, very tiny, 
so small that thousands of them together 
would , »%t be so large as a grain of sand. 
Yet they were suci: wicked little fairies that 
they could do ©.ore harm than bad boys or 
girls many million times their size. 

As they came flying into the room, they 
were laughing in wicked glee at the, harm 
they meant todo. Some of them lighted upon 
the children’s desks, many of them upon 
their pencils and books. Some danced around 
the floor looking for other wicked fairies 
which might be in the room and hunting: for 
harm they might do. 

A bright-faced little girl sat near a win- 
dow. She was sweet and fresh and clean. 
She picked up her pencil on which hundreds 





BY NELLIE HUGHES LEMAN 


of the wicked little fairies had lighted, and 
put it in her mouth to wet it before beginning 
to write. Did you ever see a little girl or 
boy do that? As she stuck the pencil in her 
mouth, down her throat went the bad little 
fairies, laughing in wicked glee at the fun 
they would have. 

But when they got down into the little 
virl’s body they were met by hundreds and 
hundreds of little snow-white fairies who 
lived there to protect the little girl’s body. 
So they pounced upon the wicked fairies and 
killed them all before they could harm the 
sweet, clean little girl. 

Just across the aisle from the little girl 
sat a little boy. His face and hands were 
dirty, his hair was uncombed, and his clothes 
were not clean. One only needed to sit near 
him to know that his body was unclean also, 
Have you ever seen a little boy like that? 

He had a_ nickel on his desk with which 
to buy an apple at noon. It looked bright 
and shiny, so thousands of the wicked little 
fairies lighted upon it. Did you ever see a 
little child put a nickel in his mouth to keep 
it? That was just what this little boy did. 


fairies went dancing down his throat! 

Did they find the little white fairies pro- 
tecting the little boy’s body? Not many of 
them. The little boy had not kept his body 
nice and clean, so millions of the poor little 
white fairies died. There were not enough 
of them to fight the wicked fairies, so they 
could do all the harm they wished. 

The next morning the little boy was not 
in school--he was not feeling well. Ina 
few days the teacher heard that he had diph- 
theria. Poor little boy! The wicked fairies 
had made him very ill. 

Doctors call these wicked little fairies 
Disease Germs, and there are millions and 
millions of them all around us though we 
cannot see them. They live in dirt and un- 
clean things. 

The little white fairies are tiny white cells 
in our blood, and when we keep our bodies 
clean, eat clean food and drink pure water, 
millions of little white fairies grow to pro- 
tect our bodies from the wicked fairies. 50 
let us remember the wicked fairies and be 
careful what we put in our mouths; and, 
keep our bodies clean like the sweet little 


My, how the thousands of wicked little girl whom the wicked fairies could not harm. 
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‘Methods in Teaching United States History 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS, A. M. 


E may classify the chief methods used 
in teaching history in the elementary 
schools under the four following heads: 

1. Learning the Text. 

a. Easy for teacher. 

b. Mechanical. 

2, Question and Answer. 

a. Fact question. 

b. Thought question. 

3. Topical. 

a. Thought work. 

b. Mastery of facts. 

4, Developmental. 

a. Inductive. 

b. Deductive. 

The first three of these methods have par- 
ticular application to the teaching and study of 
geography and history. The fourth is ap- 
plicable to any subject, and is used by a few 
of our best teachers. Comparatively few are 
willing to put the time and study on the work 
necessary to attain proficiency in the fourth 
method. Many, as it were, draw a little with 
pencil or pen, and some use brush and water 
colors, but few become masters in oil painting. 

The question is now before us: Which of 
these four methods shall we use in our 
teaching? 

Before we can answer this question it will 
be necessary to consider our aim in history 
work. To find out what we want to ac- 
complish. 

In all education today the leaders are taking 
the comparatively new point of view, namely: 
in all work with children let the thought side 
predominate over the mechanical side. Ap- 
plying this to history, we shall at once note 
that the accumulation of a considerable body 
of facts is desirable but cannot wisely be the 
dominant motive, therefore we must discard 
the first method of learning the text. 

When we assign a lesson, ‘‘Take the next 
two pages, ’’ the class usually read and re-read 
the lesson, hoping to retain the thi ngs the 
teacher may ask for in class. When the 
teacher calls this class she usually formulates 
questions as best she can with the book open 
before her. This is haphazard, indefinite 
work for both teacher and pupil. 

We have found that ‘‘learning the text’’ 
does not sufficiently cultivate the thought side 
of the work, either for the teacher or the 
pupil, It may even tend to a parrot-like rep- 
etition, and become thoughtless, meaningless 
and mechanical. 

To consider the second method, the Question 
and Answer method: In the old geographies 
we had the question and after it, in fine print, 
the answer, as: Question—What is the high- 
est mountain in the world? Answer—Mt. 
Everest is the highest mountain in the world. 

So today, in some of our schools, the teacher 
asks questions for every bit of information in 
the text, 

Fact Questions—Thomas Jefferson: 

1, To what party did Jefferson belong? 

2. How did he dress? 

3. What kind of manners did he have? 

4, Where did he take oath of office? 
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5. What was this place called? 

6. What was the objection to it as a capital? 

In these questions Jefferson’s dress and 
manner are not related to anything else as 
facts alone, and unconnected they are of little 
value. 

Thought Questions: 

1. Why did Jefferson believe in different 
dress and manners from Washington or 
Adams? 

2. What effect would these customs have on 
the people? 

3. Why was the location of the capital 
changed? 

(Compare these with the fact questions. 
The fact questions place all on the same level 
of importance. ) 

From the above we will see that the old- 
fashioned fact questions are not conductive to 
thought or the carrying out of an aim, but 
that thought questions have more value. The 
second method, then, has some value, and may 
be used to some extent, especially the 
thought questions. 

Let us consider the Topical method. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Administration, First 
Year: ’ 

Home Affairs— 

1. Condition and Changes. 

a. Simplicity of government officials. 
b. Civil service. 
Federalists removed from office. 
Republicans appointed. 
c. Repeal of some Federalists’ laws. 
a. Sedition law. 
b. Internal tax. 
ce. Judiciary act. 
d. Cut down size of army and navy. 
e. Number of salaried men reduced. 
d. Payments on national debt. 
By this method the pupils stand and give 


the facts in their own words, They explain 
the relation of each to the main head. They 
note cause and effect. Initiative and thought 
predominate, and the subject matter is thor- 
oughly mastered. 

We may consider this method as conductive 
to the carrving out of our aim, and a satisfae- 
tory method. 

We may now consider the fourth method, 
the Developmental method. 

In this method teacher and class consider 
the subject matter in hand carefully and 
formulate some concrete aim to work out, or 
some large question to answer. In this case 
it might be: To see how Thomas Jefferson 
brought about friendly relations between the 
people and the government. y 

You will see at once that this aim includes 
all we have mentioned in connection with 
Thomas Jefferson under the other three meth- 
ods. In working this out some topical work 
would be done. 

Inasmuch as few teachers ever seriously 
take up the fourth method, I shall recommend 
the third method as the basis of the method 
in the history work in all grades. 

The work of the first three or four years 
will be largely biographical. It is better to 
give a few stories in full and interesting de- 
tail, with pictures and maps, involving con- 
structive seat efforts by the pupils, than to 
multiply short scrappy stories. In these 
grades the teacher may tell the stories and 
place important words on the board from time 
to time as she talks or reads. These impor- 
tant words are in a way topics for the chil- 
dren to use in re-telling the story. 

In the fourth grade pupils may begin to use 
a book and to select what they think to be the 
most important thing in each paragraph or on 
each page, and prepare to talk about it in 
class. Toward the end of the fourth year and 
in the fifth year of school pupils will be able 
at their seats during study period to list on 
paper the most important thing in each par- 
agraph or on each page, and prepare for class 
recitation from this outline. Older people 
who are to speak in public seldom memorize 
pages from a book. They make a careful and 
precise preparation under special headings, 
which they think out. Our pupils should do 
the same, to som2 extent, in preparing for 
the daily recitation in school. 

As this work is carried on in the grades, it 
will not be of much real value to the pupils 
simply to follow the paragraph headings or 
marginal notes of the author. Ifthe teaching 
is to be effective there must be an aim or 
problem for every lesson, the solution of this 
aim or problem to be found on the pages as- 
signed, or in books available for the class or 
members of the class. 

Beginning with the sixth grade, it would 
be well to assign lessons by topics rather than 


by pages. For instance, Thomas Jefferson’s 
First Year as President. Aim: To see what 
he did and why. 


In grades seven and eight let pupils con- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Wie want our readers to fill this paye for us, Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. We will make up the page from your 
selections, vtomsy preference to the poews selected by the largest number of persons. Vhere are many who have tn their memory the names 
af poems Which they desire fox porsonal reading or school use. Mis especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 
will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send im their requests, but by all iohe have the prreilege of reading these destred and 
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The Face upon the Floor With a form like the Milo Venus, too | Now when the old man saw the bear was | Of the women whose love is the life of 
— beautiful to live; no more, men going down lo the sea in ships, 
"was a balmy summer evening, and a With eyes that would beat the Koh-i- | He ventured to poke his nose out of the ! They had seen the launch of the lifeboat, 


yoodly crowd was there, 


Which well-nigh filled Joe’s bar-room on If so, 


the corner of the square; 
us songs und witly stories 
through the open door, 
A vayabond crept slowly 
upon the floor, 


And 


in and poser 


hoor, and aw 
‘twas she, for there never 
other half so fair. 


came 
| **? was working on a portrait, one after 


1 | noon in May, 
( 


Moa fair haired boy, a friend of 


valth of chestnut hair? 
wus an 


mine, 


door, 


the foor. 

Then off to the neighbors he hastened, to 
tell 

All the wonderful things that that morn- 
ing befell; 





And there was the vrizzly stretehed on 


they had seen the worst, and more, 
Then, kissing each other, these women 
went down from the lighthouse 
straight to shore. ; 


‘There by the rocks on the breakers these 
sisters, hand in hand, 


bk , |. wine lived across the way ; | And he published the marvellous story | Beheld once more that desperate man 
“Where did it come from?’’ some one | And Madeline admired it, and, much to | afar, a who struggled to reach the land. 
said. ‘*‘The wind has blown it in.’’ my surprise, How ‘‘me and my Betty jist slaughtered Iwas only aid he wanted to help him 
‘“‘What does it want?’’ another cried. Said that she’d like to know the man a bar! , ‘ across the wave, 
**Some whisky, rum or gin?”’ that had such dreamy eyes, O yes, come and see, all the neighbors | PUt what are a couple of women with 


Here, Toby, seek him, 
ach’s equal to the work— 


I wouldn’t touch him with a fork, he’s as 


filthy as a Turk.”’ 


This badinage the poor wretch took with | 


stoical yood vrace; 


if your stom- 


| 

! “It 
before the month had flown, 

| My friend had stolen my darling, and 
was left alone; 


above my head, 


didn’t take long to know him, and 


| And ere a year of misery had passed 


hev seed it, 
Come and see What we did, me and Bet- 
I ty, we did it.’ —Anonynions. 


The Women of Mumbles Head 


Bring, novelist, your note-book! bring, 
dramatist, your pen! 








only a man to save? 

What are a couple of women? well, more 
than three craven men - 

Who stood by the shore with dathetng 
teeth, refusing to stir—and then . 

Off went the women’s shawls, sir; in 4 
second they’re it and rent, 


. ry a ry r ‘he je . ‘ reassure Ss ¢ ar- ° 4 * ry D , 
In fact, he smiled as though he thought) The jewel IT had treasured so had tar And I'll tell you a simple story of what Then knotting them into a rope of love, 

he'd struck the proper place. nished, and was dead. eg Th ere ; straight into the sea they went! 
“Come, boys, | know. there’s kindly | i setae gly 

’ ys, b D Bins : ‘ ale Pw ifehos " 2} *6 aek?’ ay 
hearts among so good a crowd “'That’s why [took to drink, boys. Why, It’s only a tale of a lifeboat, of the | ‘Come back!’ cried the lighthouse- 
, ‘ “ ] . , p< > « “Ry! ’ - . 

To be in such good company would make | I never saw you smile, . dying and the dead, . keeper, For God’s sake, girls, come 

2 deacon proud. 1 thought you'd be amused, and laugh- | Of the terrble storm and shipwreck that back ! 


“Give mea drink -that’s what I want 
I’m out of funds, you know, 


° | . . rol i : . « : 2 , e 
When | had cush to treat the vany, this Come, laugh, like me; "tis only babes | Maybe you are friends with the ‘na mother, as she stood by the angry 
hand was never slow. | and women that should cry. fives” that dwell at Oystermouth ; sea, 
What? You laugh as thouyh you thought | It happens, no doubt, that from sristol ‘If the waves take you, my darlings, 


this pocket never held a sou, 


inge all the while. 
Why, what’s the matter, friend? 
a teardrop in your eye, 


| ea 


Say, boys, 


There’s | 


if you vive me just another 





happened off Mumbles Head! 
Maybe you have traveled in Wales, sir, 
and know it north and south; 


As they caught the waves on their fore- 
heads, resisting the fierce attack. 
“Come back!"" moaned the gray-haired 





you’ve crossed in a cusual way, 


yacht in the sum 


there’s nobody left to me!”’ 


| once was fixed us well, my boys, as any Whisky, PI be geld, : | And have sailed your “Come back!” said the three strony 
one of you. | And Vil draw right here a picture of Uhe | mer in the blue of Swansea Bay. soldiers, who still stood) faint and 
. : 2 face that drove me mad. Pera ; , 
“There, thanks; that’s braced me nice | Well! it isn’t like that in) the winter, pale, 


ly; God bless you one and all; 
Next time | pass this yvood saloon, [Tl 
make another call. 


ines” me that piece of chalk with whieh | 


you mark the baseball score 


| Pau shall see the lovely Madeline upon 


| the bar-room floor. ’’ 


when the lighthouse stands alone, 


“*You will drown if you face the break- 





In the teeth of Atlantic breakers that : 
foam on its face of stone; | 
| 
| 


**Come buck I? 


ers! you will fall if you brave the 
yvale!’’ 


said the girls, ‘‘we will 


Fen : ? er , | dt wasn’t e / , ‘ane 

ee oe ot Mew, anil the storim-bell: tolled er | not! go tell it to all the town, 
my singing days are past; | Another drink, and, with chalk in hand, | , » OT We'll lose our lives, God willi bef 

My voice is cracked, my throat’s worn | the vagabond began when ; that annie oh Ne | : nD? ae ee 
out, and my lungs are going fast. To sketch a face that well might buy “There was news of a wreck, and the mies 

; the soul of any man. | lifeboat launched, and a desperate | ‘Give one more knot to the shawls, Bess! 

“Say! give me another whisky, and I'll Then as he placed another lock upon the | cry for men. give one strong clutch of your hand! 

tell you what I'll do shapely head, When in the world did the coxswain | Just follow me, brave, to the shingle, 


I'll tell you a funny story, and a fact, 1 


promise, too, 
That | was ever a decent 
of you would think; 
But | was, some four or five years back. 
Say,vive me another drink. 


man, not one 


‘Fill her up, Joe, [T want to 
life into my frame— 
Such little drinks, to a bum like me, are 
miserably tame; 

Five fingers—-there, that’s the scheme—- 
and corking whisky, too. 

Wel!, here’s luck, boys; and landlord, my 
best regards to you. 


put some 


You’ve treated me pretty kindly, and 
I’d like to tell vou how 
I came to be the dirty sot you see before 


With a fearful ‘shriek, 
fell across the picture dead. 


MH. Antotne D'Arcy | 


Betty and the Bear 


Ina pioneer’s cabin out West, so 
| say, 
| A vreat big black grizzly trotted one day, 
1 And seated himself on the hearth, and | 
| began 
| To lap the contents of 
'Of milk and potatoes, an 
meal,-- 

And then looked about 

could steal. 


| iT he lord of the mansion awoke from his | 


he leaped, and | 


they 


a two gallon pan | 
excellent 


to see what he 


shirk ? a brave oid salt was he! | 
_ Proud to the bone of as four strony lads 
us ever had tasted the sea, | 
Welshmen all to the lungs and Joins, 
| who, about that coast, ’twas said, 
| Had saved some hundred lives apiece 
at a shiling or so a head! 


| So the father launched the lifeboat, in 

| the teeth of the tempest’s roar, 

And he stood like a man at the rudder, 
with an eye on his boys at the oar. 

“Out to the wreck went the father! out 
to the wreck went the sons! 

| Leaving the weeping of women, 

booming of signal guns; 

| Leaving the mother who loved them, 

| and the girls that the sailors love; 

| 


| 


and 


| Going to death for duty, and trusting to 


and we’ll bring him safe to land! 


Wait for the next wave, darling! only a 


| Up to the arms in the water, 


| Well, 


minute more, 


And Ill have him safe in my arms, dear, 


and we’ll drag him to the shore. ”’ 
fighting it 
breast to breast, 


They caught and saved a brother alive. 


God bless them! you know the rest — 
many a heart beat stronger, and 
many a tear was shed, 


And mgny a glass was tossed right off 


to '''The Women of Mumbles Head!” 
—Clement Scott 


Our Own 


If I had known in the morning 


you now. sleep, | God above! How wearily all the day 
As I told you, once T was a man, with a arn ee eee _Do you murmur a prayer, my brothers, The words unkind 
muscle, frame and health, peep) ee a en | when cozy and safe in bed, Would trouble my mind 
And but for a blunder, ought to have — ated | ns these, who are ready to |, | said when you went away, 
made considerable wealth. Diind was weaned to tale eavent ertedy | die for a wreck off Mumbles Head y | I had been more careful, darling, 
| was a painter—not one that daubed tena It didn’t go well with the lifbeoat! ’twas mr eiver yon Reeone ile 
on bricks and wood, _ a terrible storm that blew! ore gy our own 
Bnt an aftist, and, for my age, was So he screamed in alarm to his slumber- And it snapped the rope in a second that W ith loo and gf er 
rated pretty good, ing frau, | was flung to the drowning crew; e may never take back again. 
1 worked hard at my canvas, and was ‘‘Thar’s a bar in the kitchen as big’s a "And then the anchor parted—’twas a tus- | “or though in the quiet evening 


bidding fair to rise, 


cow!" 


sle to keep afloat! 


You may give me the kiss of peace, 


+5¢ “ J . . 
Nor gradually | saw the star of fame be- ‘A what?’ “Why, a bar! Well | But the father stuck to the rudder and Yet it might be 
fore my eyes. murder him, then! ah the boys to the brave old boat. That never for me, 
“Yes, Betty, 1 will, if you'll first ven-) phen at last on the poor doomed lifeboat | The pain of the heart should cease. 


J made a picture, perhaps you've 
‘tis called the ‘Chase of Fame.’ 

It brouht me fifteen hundred pounds, 
and added to my name. 

And then I met a woman-—now comes the 
funny part— 


SeCT), 


ture in.’’ 

So Betty leaped up, and the poker she 
seized, ; 
While her man ghut the door, and against 

it he squeezea. 


a wave broke mountains high! 

‘God help us now!’’ said the father. 
“‘Tt’s over, my lads! Good-bye’’! 
Half of the crew swam shoreward, half 

to the sheltered caves, 


How many go forth in the morning, 


That never come home at night! 
And hearts have kvoken 
For harsh words spoken 

That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


, , . aj > "IZZIV 5 i . ° : 
With eyes that petrified my brain and As ted then laid on the grizzly her But father and sons were fighting death | We have careful thoughts fer the 
sunk into my heart. lia reed he forehead, and now on his in the foam of the angry waves. stranger, < 
‘*Why don’t you laugh? ‘Tis funny that nose, | Up at a lighthouse window two women And smiles for the sometime guest, 
the vagabond you see Her man through the key-hole kept | beheld the storm, But oft for ‘‘our own 
Could ever love a woman, and expect shouting within, ; And saw in the boiling breakers a fig- lhe bitter tone, best 
her love for me; “Well done, my breve Betty, now hit | ure, —a fighting form; Though we love ‘‘our own’”’ the best. 


Sut ’twas so, and for a month or two 


her smiles were freely given, 


him avin, . 
Now poke with the poker, and poke his 


It might be a gray- -haired father, then 
the women held their breath; 





Ah, lips with the curve impatient! 


Ah, brow with that look of scorn! 


And when her loving lips touched mine eyes out.”’ It might be a fair-haired brother, who "T'were a cruel fate, 
it carried me to heaven. So, with rapping and yuking, poor Betty was having a round with death; a Were the night too late 

‘Did you ever see a woman for whom alone It might be a lover, a husband, whose fo undo the work of morn. ; 
your soul you'd give, At Jast laid Sir Bruin as dead as % stone, | kisses were on the lips e Mer jaret bh. Sangster. 


No 
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_With all the labor on them spent, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS: 






Thanksgiving Plays and Music 


Come kiss me, dear, IT must not dally, 
But go to meet our dear Aunt Sally. 


Thanksgiving on the Farm 
By Justine C. Lobsitz and Ethel B. Hallock 

CHARACTERS 

Farmer Brown 

Mother Brown 

Reuben : ; Their Children 

Aunt Sally (from the city) 

Tom (her son) 


Samanthy Boobe (the village gossip) 
Deacon Boobe (her husband) 


(Kisses Mother Brown on cheek and 
goes out. Enter Reuben with bundle 
of wood. ) 


Reuben 
I've fed the chickens, milked the cow, 
And chopped the kindling-wood till now. 
| piled it in the woodshed high, 
Now, mother, may | have some pic? 





pie) — 
Well, here’s piece, come, take it, dear, 
And play with May; I’m busy here. 


Setting: Dining-room in the Brown 
home. Dining-table set for eight at cen- 
ter. Small table down right with chair 
each side of it, occupied by May and 
Reuben playing a game. Another small 
table just back of first small table. 
Mother Brown is working at this. Win- 
dow ‘at right. All entrances and exits 
at-left. 

Mother Brown 
Thank goodness, now the pies are done! 
But bless my soul, it’s lots of fun 
‘to cook and bake, that’s why I say 
| just love Thanksgiving day! 


Reuben-— 
Say, ma, JI’d like a piece of pie, 
I hate to wait, till by and hy; 
If cousin Tom comes here today, 
He'll eat them all up right away. 


Enter Deacon Boobe and Samanthy.) 
Samanthy (breezily) 
y : 
Morning, folks, I passed this way 
To wish you well, Thanksgivng day ; 
I says to the deacon, ‘‘ Deacon,’’ says |, 
‘‘I’m sure I smell some pumpkin pie!”’ 


(Deacon pulls at Samanthy’s dress, to 
keep her from talking. ) 
Land sakes, Deacon, it’s no sin; 
I simply had to walk right in. 
Mirandy, did you hear the news ? 
Cy Jones’s horse has brand new shoes! 





And Slocum’s eat fell down the well 
How that happened, let me tell; 
That. Mandy Jane is a wieked ehild, 
Mother Brown— She had that poor cat running wild! 
No, Reuben, it will never do; 

More pie? why, I’m ashamed of you! 
You: eat so much you’ll lie awake 

All through the night, with stomach ache! 


May — 
And then you'll ery, and cry, and ery, 
And oh, dear me, you think you’ll die! 


Mother Brown 


My laws! she tied the milking pail 
Right to that poor red tomeat’s tail! 
Land sakes, you should have seen him fall 
Into the old well, pail and all! 


Deacon Boobe (reprovingly )— 


Samanthy, even if it’s true, 
I wouldn’t talk, if | were you. 





Mother Brown (giving him a piece of | 


(Reuben goes toward May, eating pie. | 


Samanthy— | You should be thankful to the Lord 
Talk indeed! well, | should say, For the deacon, who now pays 
What right have you to talk that way ? board! 

Because you are no longer young, 

You think that I must hold my tongue ” 
| warn you, Deacon, I will go 

And tell the neighbors all 1 know. 


your 


Samanthy (proudly) 
The deacon, why he'll advertise 
All through the village what a prize 
He won the day he married me. 
For that /e’s thankful as can be! 
Aunt Sally (graciously) — 
And well he may be thankful, for, 
You’re the prettiest bride I ever saw! 





Deacon Boobe 

| There, there, Samanthy, have your way, 
But remember, it’s Thanksgiving day. 
(Aside) 

I thank the Lord my words are few 

| have a wife that talks for two. 


Deacon Boobe (happily) — 
Right spoken, lady; here's my hand; 
She’s the dearest wife in ail the land. 
I’m very quiet in my way, 
I’d rather let her have the say 


Mother Brown (looking out of window) 
Neighbors, look, is that our sleigh 
| Coming down the road this way? 
| It’s dear aunt Sally -l am glad 
There’s cousin ‘tommy and our dad. 


Farmer Brown (aside) 
The deacon values life and limb; 
| guess he knows what’s best for him. 


Reuben (joyously )— 
| hear the sleigh bells. Hlow it) snows! 
And see, how fast old Bobbin goes! 
| guess he’ll want some extra hay 
l'o celebrate Thanksgiving day. 


Mother Brown 
Come one, come all, the dinner’s done, 
So take your places, every one. 
; Daddy, here is your old place, 
| And when we’re seated please say grace. 


May (clapping hands) 
Oh. mother, look! From where | stand 





I can see Tommy wave his hand; (All seat themselves around table. No 
| I'm just as glad as I ean be, one with back to audience; only the sides 
| For | love Tom and Tom loves me! and rear of table are occupied. ) 
| 1 ‘ " ’ ’. . awe 
| (Mnter Aunt Sally, Tom and Farmer Farmer Brown (prays) 

2p, r atl ° 
srown. ) We thank -Thee, Lord, for our goodly 

Farmer Brown (rubbing his hands) - share » heal 4 
; ; ; ) : % : 2 are 

Mother, | think I’m nearly right | f food, and health, and love, - re 

en, 


To say we have’ some appetite! | 
| : ? j Look at the 

Aunt Sally (greeting each in turn) Raised last spring, 
Hello, Mirandy, hello, Rube; that! 
Well, if this isn’t Deacon Boobe! You should have 
Samanthy—-well, how do you do! heck,”’ 
Married—why | never knew! When | grabbed him tight 
his neck! 


turkey! My, he’s fat! 
what d’ye think of 


heard him seream, ** By 


and wrung 








You must wait, Rube, so go outdoors, 
Bring in some wood, and do your chores. 


| 
| Thanksgiving 
| 


Reuben (going out, puts on cap) 


May— 
, That bad turkey ran after me, 
' And chased me up the apple tree. 


Draweth Near 


T. BL WEAVER 


! n eee oe ee 





When cousin Tom comes, we will see 
Who'll eat more turkey, Tom or me! Z 
(Goes whistling outdoors. Enter Far- . 


1. There's a pur ple 
mer Brown. ) sa pur] 


2. There’sa Jight of stars in the pur 





| 52 = a 4 | - . + | 2 ah sa 
| ert =r = SS ae = SSS 


: asl 
light on the rug- 


Tom (boasting) — 
Wish / was there; I’d fix him quick, 
o—¢-2 "9 “dh ghee bins with « bie fot atiok | 
| I'd chase him with a big fat stick! 
There’sa winds, in the 
waves on the 


ged hills, song of ‘ 
- ple skies, There’s a song of Reuben (laughing) - 


. | 
| 
Farmer Brown (crossly) 3. So with her alds sweetof the earth and air, Does the day draw near thatour | | guess you wouldn't find it fun, 
" sic ms ae ; ‘ me Sea eee _*# & | You'd drop that stick and then you'd run. 
he — ie deep, I greatly 0 pee. @: o4 oe . r | 7s f- = coe -—- ‘4 * oj | And maybe we would hear some noise, 
I'll have to sweep the path down clear. | [Sa'4-~« 0 |e. « ee oben ——. “ae ee et | | a cies eee ee aes 
The cows and chickens must be fed, Ea Se Th he — Po} —— we —-— or turkeys don’t like city boys. 
There’s lots of mischief overhead. ; | ‘Tom (seornfully) 


Say, wife, it’s cold, I’m nearly ‘‘ froze, *’ 
By ginger, how it stings my toes! 
The train will soon be here from Dover, 
I wish Thanksgiving day was over. 





sweet, ah, sweet, 
and sweet 
and song, 


; leaf flown trees, And 
s« y , 
Mother Brown ( othingly) sand y shores; And soft 


Why are you cross, you dear old dad ? fa - thers loved; So with joy 
Thanksgiving day should make you glad. 








acai ie z eae) Lee ae 

NS peewee! see Smee ee — a 
4 é : ] 4 ——-——? —« 

é —9. $-—g-— ss p< “he —j— 5 — 


What would he do, I'd like to know ? 
I guess he wouldn't find me slow. 
Upon his head I’d throw a pail, 

And then I’d grab him by the tail. 





¢ = = 
thro’ the coun. try - side, The wild winds 


where the foam-flicks ride, The lithe waves 
~ - Au ones De “ spread the 


May (laughing) 
I guess he’d take you by surprise, 
And maybe scratch out both your eyes, 





It’s not like you at all to s scold; = == e f= ~ $ = —‘p— = — a— = (All laugh). 
You’re sick, or else you’ve taken cold! eee =r t — Farmer Brown—- 

Farmer Brown (crossly)— Children, the first one to say ‘‘Aye,”’ 
Thanksgiving day! Will get a piece of pumpkin pie. 








It’s just a bore 
I've nothing to be thankful for. 7 c= — — 
Why should I feel so mighty glad? 


The year was poor, the crops were bad. Pe 
pe C6 0 


croon of Thanks-giv-ing - tide. 
| sing of Thanks giv-ing - tide. 
board, with a 


I haven’t made a single cent. 
Don’t talk Thanksgiving day to me, 
I’m just as mad as I can be! 


roy al pride. Let 











Mother Brown (tenderly) | ee ‘web 
Why, daddy, is this really you? 
You should not feel so cross and blue. 
Perhaps it’s true the crops were bad, 
But, dear, there’s lots to make you glad. 
God blessed us all with hearty health; 
That’s more than all the greatest wealth. 
You have the children, and me, here; 
Are you not thankful for us, dear ? 


on, aAa- gain, to the farth est sea, 
mur mur, waves, to the — list 
the Love that has kept 
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us all our days, 
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| (Tom, Reuben and May all say ‘‘aye.’’) 
Samanthy (holds up her hands)— 

All three at once! My gracious sake! 

If they don’t get the stomach ache! 
Reuben (eating pie) 

Ain’t this great? | love this pie, 

I'll eat all even if I die. 


n, O 
kind stars, on 
ft our hearts, and in 


winds, to the bu - sy town, Speed 
our ab- sent ones, And 
thankful praise For 


~—(¢— =o e— 
ape aera s— p=] 
— = eal 
I r V 
Tom— 
Say, Rube, well, maybe it’s a shame, 
But pumpkin pie is my middle name! 


a 


uw | May—- 
And flow ip - to song-waves chant-ing clear, 
And tow in - to song tides, chant-ing clear, 
Re - joice with the land we hold so dear;— 


! love this pie, oh, ves T do, 
But | gan’t eat as fast as you. 
I’m little now; when I grow tall, 

















May (to Farmer Brown) - ee itinteesinsidiidina tila a is I’ll eat a whole pie, plate and all. 
Oh, daddy, dear, are you not. glad err oe = ——s [ ip ———F |$ Core [: —t—? | ‘ (All laugh. ) 
And thankful, that Iam not had ' — i 2 Fe : al —" +. + — Deacon Boobe 
Like Mandy Jane, across the way? «| || am so full, I'd like to stay 
ad 8 hewn yh when she’s out to play. | ; . te Rit ' Right here and never move all day. 
She 3 F F AK hs cc ¥cagaddesiceaaeenes 

i pulled hire sil eround the yar’? Pe = == = 2 SS SSS I «lela 

sornan dl meowed, and meowed anid — a aS SS a ae Se a a I Get 1 

eowe = : ae — to . ge mre ‘ z | guess you mw move, wet oup ere, 

But Mandy Jane just laughed aloud! ane ped . taal Pi - eth near, Thanks giv - ing druaw-eth  peard ent fall asleep right in the chair. 
Farmer Brown (happily) | The time of Thanks-giving &e. Farmer Brown— 

Suess you're right, my dearest wife, ———-F- ae ae | pce 2-1 oo | See e e c= Well, surely ’tis a happy life; 

fou are my greatest, joy in life. eS: | P= e en a oo — eames poster, [ be . . EZ l| | have uw good and faithful wife, 

he children—may God bless them too— | ===) a ae ee Vee Se sap (Takes wife's hand. ) 
Vm) thankful for them both, and youu. | Keprinted by request from Nesmal dus ructur, Nevyember, 1903, | (Cuntinued vl page o) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


November 1915 


Recitations and Exercises for the Thanksgiving Program 


Scenes in Pilgrim Days 
By Alcyona Johnson 
To be Presented by Niue Children 


The scenes described are all easily 
drawn. The children should practice 
copying them from pictures until they 
are able to draw them from memory; 
then when called upon to recite, each 
child passes to the blackboard and 


sketches with colored crayons the scene | 


he describes. A row of bright pictures 
stretching across the blackboard will 
look very attractive. 





a 


4, 





First Child (sketching a windmill) — 
This is one of the last things the Pil- 
grims saw as they sailed away from the 
shores of Holland. That small country 
has many windmills, used for pumping 
water. From Holland these Pilgrims 
went to England, and joined another 
party. In a little while they all started 
to find new homes in America. 


»(P (p 


l 
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Second Child (sketching the ‘‘May- 
flower’’)—Here is a picture of the boat 
that carried them to the strange land 
they had heard about but had never seen. 
The only pretty thing about the boat 
was its name—‘‘The Mayflower.’’ There 
were a hundred and two people in the 





| 





party that came over in the ‘‘May- 
flower.’’ A little baby was born on the 
ship and his mother named him Oceanus. 
Another baby was named Peregrine 
White. 

Now I shall draw a picture of his 


funny wooden cradle. (Sketches a 
cradle). 
Third Child (sketching Pilgrims in 


winter clothes)——-These pictures show 
how the men, women and children dressed 
in those days. Fashions were very plain. 
Just think how you would feel if your 
play dress, your school dress and your 
Sunday dress were all made from the 
same pattern! 


house with hickory broom at the door)— 
In all that great stretch of country that 
the Pilgrims visited there was not a 
house to be found. The families lived 
on the boat until the men built plain 
little log houses like this. They cut down 
trees out of which to build their houses, 
and they made much of their furniture 
out of logs, such as benches, stools, 
tables, buckets, bowls and brooms. 


\ 
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Seventh Child (sketching people going 
to church)—I have drawn a church and 





| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


Fourth Child (sketching a bit of rocky | 


coast with trees in the background) — | 
This is the wild New England shore | 
upon which the Pilgrims landed one | 
stormy day in December, in the year | 
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| stalks with yellow and greenish pump- 
kins on the ground, and bare trees here 
| and there)—When spring came, 
| flowers bloomed and birds sang in the 
| trees. 
grims and showed them how to make 
| gardens in the forest. 


pumpkin seeds, and taught them how to 


1620. With its bare rocks, its dark for- 
ests and its cold winds, it was a very 
different country from that which they 
had left. Why did they not go back ? 











J 
4 2 
(sketching Plymouth 
the wharf 


Fifth 
Rock)—This big rock was 
upon which they landed. We think so 
much of it that we have built a shelter 
over it, and no onc is allowed to step 
upon it now. 


Child 


b) 
i 
ae ~S | 
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| 
| 
| 
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some Pilgrims going to meeting. Fear 
of Indians and wild animals did not keep 
them at home. The men carried guns 
to church and some one kept watch 
through the long service. 


Aapecbln 


— ” alle | 


Kighth Child (sketching a few corn 


wild 


Friendly Indians visited the Pil- 


They gave them corn and beans and 


—_ 
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Sixth Child—(sketching a colonial log 


deaden the trees so that the sun could 
shine on the gardens. About this time 
of the year a garden would look like 
this, I think. 

Ninth Child—Time went by, more peo- 
ple came, and there were many gardens 
and some villages. One day the gover. 
nor told the people to think of their 
blessings and to get ready for a day of 
thanksgiving and feasting. Then every- 
body helped get a great dinner. Chil- 
dren gathered nuts and sliced pumpkins, 
Men went hunting and fishing, and the 
women baked and baked and _ baked, 
There were rows of golden pumpkin pies, 


il 





(Sketches a row of pies.) I have looked 
in books that ought to tell, but I cannot 
find out what the pie crust was made of. 
It must have been corn meal. Anyway, 
that was the first Thanksgiving, and 





: 


we always look for pumpkin pies when 


| we have a fine dinner on Thanksgiving 


Day! 


Our Thanksgiving Menu 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 
For six little girls in white caps and 
aprons. They speak confidentially and 
earnestly. 
First Girl— 
The turkey’s a beauty, and roasted just 
right! 


Second Girl— 


' My cranberry jelly’s a beautiful sight! 


Second Girl— 
The pudding is bursting with plums 
fat and sweet. 
Fourth Girl—- 
The pies are so spicy; they cannot be 
beat! 
Fifth Girl— 
Such creamy potatoes! 1 mashed them 
myself. 
Sixth Girl— 
I whipped the cream hard! Now it waits 
on the shelf. 
All— 
Our dinner is ready, and fit for a_ king; 
We hope you’re so hungry you’ll like 
everything! 
And now our nice menu we’!] mention 
once more, - 
And then we will show you the dining- 
room door. 
First Girl— 
There’s turkey with dressing, 
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Second Girl— 
Potatoes like cream! 
Third Girl— 
Cranberries and corn and green peas; 
Fourth Girl— 
With buttered hot rolls, and the gravy’s 
a dream! 
Fifth Girl — 
Plum pudding—as much as you please. 
Sixth Girl— 
There’s fine pumpkin pie with whipped | 
cream in a puff. 
All— i 
Don't tell us we haven't planned menu | 
enough! | 
Oh, come to our Thanksgiving dinner 
and stuff! 
We’ve planned it and cooked it ourselves. 


(Run off, pointing to a door). 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS_ 


Little Plays and Other Entertainment Material 


The Tom Thumb Family 
By Mrs. E. W. Quarterman 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following entettain- 
ment was given on a Closing Day program and 
met with great success, It is not 
fora Thanksgiving prograin with the omission 
which 


inappropriate 


of the recitation “Did You Pass?” fot 
some other recitation may be substituted. “My 
Little Red Rocking Chair,” with music, was pub- 
jished in Primary Plans, March, roig. The words 
are reprinted here, but if desired they may be | 





used as a song instead of a recitation by referring 
tothe original source. ‘“‘Where the Jam Pots | 
Grow” may be found in “Merry Melodies” (price 
rscents); also it was published in Normal In- 
structor, November, 1914, with directions. ‘The 
soug “I've Grown So Used to You,” to the air of | 
which Grandmother and Grandfather 
Thumb sing,may be obtained at a ten-cent music 
store, but for the publishers of 
this magazine willsupply a peu and ink copy of 
the air alone for ten cents, 


CHARACTERS 
Boy making introductory speech, 


Tom 


convenience 





Grandfather and Grandmother ‘l'om 
Thumb. 

Mr. and Mrs. ‘Tom Thumb. 

Jimmy. 


Nursemaid with baby doll in cart. 
‘ Twelve girls and twelve boys as *‘ 
Pots.’’ 
Seven Clowns. 
(Program may be jiengthened by added 
recitations and songs. ) ; 
Your voice so dear no longer here, 


COSTUMES | When you’re called home and | am alone, 


Grandfather and Grandmother, Mr. and |, 1 won't know what to do. 
Mrs. Tom Thumb and nursemaid dress !f the Master knew how I'd miss you, 
to represent grown up people. | I wonder if He’d take me too. 
Girls and boys in song dress as directed, | “would break my heart if we should | 
Clowns in regulation clown costume. par t, | 
' For I’ve grown so used to you. 
Mrs. ‘Tom Thumb 


I’m like the old woman who 


Jam 





*% + « ~ 


Grandpa and Grandma 


! 
Setting—Have child's table and a num- 
her of chairs across stage about half way 
up, one of which is a red- rocking chair 
for nurse. The Tom Thumb family may penta 
vecupy these chairs, rising to speak or | And had so many children she didn’t 
sing. | know what. to do. 
Introductory Speech (small boy) | Here’s Jimmy, my boy, who's first in his 


lived ina 


You have heard through endless ages | class, = 
Of the Tom Thumb crowd so gay, The name of his piece is ‘* Did you 
You have heard of endless stories Pass ’*? 


ye 


(Jimmy recites ‘*Did You Pass ?"’) 





What do you think the daisies said, 
The laughing, swaying mass, 
| Today, as from zaminations I came, 
“Jimmy, boy, did you pass ?’’ 

| Then all the clover blooms called out, 

| Like children in a elass, 

| And these were just the words they said, | 

““Oh, Jimmy, did you pass ?’’ 
| 


| 


Out rang the winds, out sang the birds, 
Out spoke the tall June grass. | 

| The merry brook paused just to ask, | 
“Jim, Jim, did you pass ?”’ | 

I hurried home to shut them out, 
And there J found, alas! 

| Mamma and Grandma, and they said, 
*“‘Jimmy, my boy, did you pass ?”’ 








Mrs. Tom Thumb— 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Thumb and Family 


Who keeps my baby child from harm ? 
It is the nursemaid, always near, 

Her hurrying feet and stalwart arm 
Protect my baby dear. 
(Nursemaid sits in red rocking chair 

with doll and recites. ) 


‘Of the wee folk in their play. 
Let this hall be filled with gladness, 
Tom Thumb’s crowd is here again, 
From the grandsire, bent and aged, 
To the winsome wee, wee thing. 
Give to them your love most. hearty, 
_All the kind things you can say, 
Give this couple first before you, 

All your veneration, pray. 

(Goes off stage. ) 


(Enter Tom Thumb Family. All seat 


I’ve a red roeking ehair 
Very fine and new. 

1 will rock far away 
Coming back to you. 

In a red rocking-chair, 
Would vou like to ride? 


Mr. ‘Tom Thumb 


| A little nonsense now and then 
' Is relished by the most of men; 


Now lay aside all worry and frowns 
And laugh at the rollicking, tumbling 
clowns. 


(unter Clowns, jumping and tumbling. ) 
First Clown— 
We are jolly little fellows, 
Skipping, tumbling, all the day, 
Dressed in greens and blues and yellows, 
All of us enjoy our play. 


(All tumble. ) 
* Second Clown— 


If there’s trouble, we begin it— 
That’s the joy in being a clown. 

If there’s fun we're always in it, 
Always tumbling upside down. 


(All tumble, then retire to back of 
stage and look comically serious. ) 


(Enter twelve girls dressed as Jam 
Pots. Dresses of red. Skirts to floor. 
Short puff sleeves. A broad strip of 
heavy dark brown carpet paper arranged 
around waist just under the arm. Each 
girl is labeled in large white letters 


pasted on the brown paper some sweet 
mentioned in song, such as ‘‘ Raspberry 
Caps of brown paper. ) 


Jam,”’ ete. 











Clowns 


Mr. ‘Tom 'Thumb— 


Here are twelve little maids 
All standing in a row, 

Who know a charming cupboard 
Where the jam pots grow. 


(Ienter twelve boys in white with red 
sashes from shoulder to opposite hip.) 


Here are twelve hungry lads, 
Mayer, listening, you know, 

They want to find the place 
Where the jam pots grow. 

(Girls sing first verse, boys join in 
chorus. Boys sing second verse, girls 
join inchorus; a third verse may be sung 
if desired. ) 


(Boys pair off with Jam Pots and march 
to back of stage.) 


' 








themselves except Grandfather and 
Grandmother who sing the following 
Words to the tune ‘‘I’ve Grown So Used 
to You.’’) 


Bring your little baby, too, 


We'll rock side by side. Jam Pots and Partners 


In a red rocking-chair | 


We can travel far, Mr. ‘Tom Thumb— 





In an old, old fashioned homestead 
lve this couple old and gray. 
€ are on the way to three score years | 


_and ten. 

With the tide of life for many years 
eve drifted side by side. | 
€ dawn of youth we'll never see again. | 
Chorus— 


When your eyes su bright have lost their 
light, | 


Over hill, over dale, 

Where te fairies are. 
In a red recking chair, 
Very strange it seems, 
We can rock far away, 
To the land of Dreams. 


Tom Thumb’s erowd is now'departing, 
We have tried ta do our hest, 

And we hope you have enjoyed us, 
Same as you'll enjoy the rest. 


(Boys lead off stage, with Jam 
as partners. Mr. and Mrs. ‘Tom 
follow, with Jimmy, and 
pushing cart. Grandfather and Grand 


Rocking, recking, to and fro, 
With my bahy fair. 
Rocking, rocking, tu and fro, 


In iny Itule chair. ‘one of them giving w final tumble.) 


mother come next, followed by clowns, 


| Thanksgiving Goodies 
By Hallie Ives 


For twelve children. Each child holds 
aloft a standard of cloth which bears 
one capital letter, the arrangement 
‘spelling the word Thanksgiving. ‘A 
unique feature would be for six girls to 
give the recitation displaying only the 
word T-H-A-N-K-S until the letter G is 
reached when all turn the reverse side 
of standard forward where the word 
G-I-V-I-N-G will be seen. Begin with 
first girl and recite in turn as at. first. 
Close with a simple drill or march to 
music. 


T is for Turkey. He lies on his back, 
A knife and fork quite near in the rack. 


H is for Ham all sugared and nice, 
The odor of cloves in every sweet slice. 


| A is for Apple both mellow and good, 
Mixed with a salad, most tempting of 
food. 


| N is for Nuts; I picked them myself, 


| And placed in a little pan high on the 

shelf. 

K you will tind in the middie of Cake, 

A large fruity slice one always should 
take. 


S is for Salt, and Sugar and Sweets; 
| Shell-fish are dainties which one some- 
| times eats. 


| Gis 


for it’s made rich and 
brown, 
And while piping hot is always passed 


round. 


Gravy; 


I is for Ice in the water you drink; 

A glassful will vanish as quick as a 
wink. 

V is for Vinegar; it is so sour 

A little in salad will do for an hour. 

I is for Cream all frozen to Ice; 

Some children | know will ask 
twice. 


for it 


N is the same letter that meant Nuts, 
you know, 

We've had quite enough; I 
should go. 


think we 

G is for Go, or Going, this wey, 

With best wishes now for your Thanks 
giving Day. 


The Little Chefs 
By Edith P. Mendes 
| For eight small boys dressed in cooks’ 
| aprons and caps, and carrying a large tin 
spoon over shoulder. 
We are a band of little chefs, 
All dressed in snowy white, 
If you would tike a dinner cooked, 
Why we are ready, quite. 
First Cook— 
ll make for you some consomime, 
Or else a nice ragout. 
Second Cook— 
| can boil potatoes w ‘te, 
Or make an Irish siv, 
Third Cook 
If you prefer to c:'l on me 
Some roast beef I’ll prepare. 
Fourth Cook 
And I some maveoin’ bane 
| Will cook with diinty care. 
Kifth Cook 
| can some sauerkraut make for you 
Now that will be a treat. 
Sixth Cook— 
And I will bake some Boston beans 
With m’lasses thick and sweet. 
Seventh Cook— 
| Kine ice cream FT will freeze 
All flavored as you please. 


Kighth Cook 





for you, 


| And | ean cake or candies make 


With equal skill and ease. 
All 


So, friends, give us 
And we will do our best; 


Pots | 
Thumb 
Nursemaid 


your orders now, 


| But, hurry! for we must be gone, 


We're called away vul West. 
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November Plays and Exercises 


The Puritans 
By Alta Ruffin 
A Cantata for Little People 
CHARACTERS 
Kight little Puritan men. 
Kight little Puritan maidens. 


As many tiny boys and girls to repre- 


sent ‘‘ Lambkins’’ as desired. 
The Grandmother. 


COSTUMES 

Puritan men: Light brown sleeveless 
helted coats, with white collars, worn 
over any dark coat with white cuffs on 
the sleeves of the dark coat; ordinary 
dark trousers; tall Puritan hat; carry 
ranchman’s shears. 

Puritan maidens: Light blue dresses; 
plain waist and sleeves, very full skirt. 
Puritan kerchief; Puritan cuffs on 
sleeves, white caps and aprons. 

Lambkins: 
dresses and suits. 

Grandmother: Old-fashioned dress, 
Puritan kerchief; white cap and apron; 
spectacles; powdered hair; carries a 
baby’s shirt upon which she is knitting. 

Setting: Stage set as a room with 
fireplace in the middle of the rear; spin- 
ning-wheel at the right of the fireplace 
and a little forward; rocking chair in 
corresponding position at the the left. 
All this furnishing should be as old-fash- 
ioned as possible. 

ps ACT I 

Men and maidens enter stage at the 
right in couples and march directly to 
front; across front, left side to rear; 
across to middle rear; up middle to front; 
maidens turn to right and men to left, 
march in opposite directions to either 
side; turn to back and march toward 
fireplace; form a circle, leaving a large 
space between the two groups, allowing 
the fireplace to remain in full view. The 
first of the maidens seats herself at the 
spinning-wheel. 

ACT II 

The Lambkins come skipping and frol- 
icking across the stage easily and nat- 
urally, and take a position in a group 
between the little men and maidens just 
in front of the fireplace. They sing 
‘*The Lambkins.’ 

The little men then sing ‘‘Shearing the 
Sheep,’’ making motions of shearing 
sheep as they sing. 

The maidens then sing ‘‘ The Spinning- 
Wheel.’’ They give the circular motion 
representing the spining-wheel with 
both arms swinging in the same direction 
gracefully from the shoulders when they 
come to such phrases as ‘‘Whir, whir, 
whir, goes the spinning-wheel.’’ The 
girl seated at the spinning-wheel turns 
it and spins through the song. 

ACT Ill 

Enter Grandmother who seats herself 
in the rocker; the Lambkins flock about 
her in delight, and then sit at her feet 
in a cosy group. Grandmother knits 
while all three groups of children sing 
the fourth of the series of songs, entitled 
‘The Knitting Song,’’ (given on opposite 
page.) When they sing the last phrase 
they form a tableau. 


ACT IV 


Grandmother and Lambkins stand, and 
with Grandmother as leader, march two 
and two followed by the men and maid- 
ens across the rear of stage to left; turn 
and march to front; across to middle 
front; down middle of stage to rear 
where Grandmother stops. Each couple 
marches to her and separates, marching 
in single file off the stage. The two 
tiniest Lambkins wait one on each side 
of Grandmother, and taking her by the 
hand, escort her off the stage. 


Spelling 


T-h-a-n-k-s, 
That spells ‘‘Thanks,’’ you know, 
Now wait a minute while I think 
How the other letters go. 
G-i-v-i-n-g, 
‘*Thanksgiving.’’ Now you see 
That such a long, Jong word as that 
Is not too hard for me. 


Simple childish white | 
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The Shearers 
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The Spinning-Wheel 
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1621—-Thanksgiving—1914 
By Sarah V. Spillard 

| KDITOR’S NOTK: This little play has beey 

presented in a number of Cincinnati schools 


with much success, 


Two groups of little girls are seated 
facing each other on opposite sides of 
the stage. The children in one group 
| are dressed in modern costumes, the 
others in Pilgrim costumes. 

First Child of the Modern Children— 

O, sister, see those little girls, 

They have no ruffles and no curls! 

Second Child— 

How very straight they sit, and quiet! 
I shouldn’t like to have to try it. 
Third Child— 
I wonder what can be their name, 
And from what foreign land they came. 

Fourth Child— 

How very, very plain their dress, 

And yet it is their best, I guess. 

Fifth Child— 

Do you suppose they like to play? 

And do they have Thanksgiving Day ? 
Sixth Child— 

It’s very plain, as you can see, 

They’ve not much cause to thankful be. 

First Child of the Little Pilgrim girls— 

Look, sister, at those children queer 

With big, bright bows behind each ear! 


Second Child— 











And see how odd and short that skirt! 
Those funny shoes must surely hurt! 


Third Child— 
And neither one has on a cap, 
Nor keeps hands folded in her lap! 


Fourth Child— 


Those dresses white look very cold. 
Their manner seems a trifle bold. 


Fifth Child 
I wonder what can be their name, 
Or foreign land from whence they came. 


Sixth Child— 


Do you suppose they like to play ? 
And do they have Thanksgiving Day ? 


Seventh Child— 
’Tis very plain, as you can see, ; 
They’ve not much cause to thankful be. 


Modern Children (together) — 

Oh, little strangers, tell us, please, 
Have you just come across the seas? 
And do you have Thanksgiving Day, 
As we do in our homes today ? 


Pilgrim Children (together) — 


as think you’re very wise to plan it, 
Thanksgiving Day? Why, we began it! 
’Twas we who had it, first of all, 

In ’21, just after fall. 

We gave our thanks for weather fine, 
For harvest rich on stalk and vine, 

For friendly Indians living near, 

For health returned to parents dear. 
Yould any blessings, tell us, please, 

Be richer gifts to one than these? 


Modern Children (together )— 
Our parents are quite well, ’tis true, 
And we’ve had harvest bounteous too. 
In Indians, good or otherwise, _ 
We're somewhat lacking, I surmise. 
But we have gifts you did not name, 
Perhaps you have them just the same. 
We’ve airships, autos, telephones, 
Electric lights, and gramophones, 
Character dolls, and picture shows, 
Fountain pens, and satin bows, 
Animals stuffed that wag and bark— 


| You’d hate to meet them in the dark— 


A hundred million kinds of toys 
Are made today for girls and boys. 


Pilgrim Children— 
We do not know quite what you mean, 
Such strange things we've never seen, 
And if we had more time to stay 
We should so like with you to play. 
But we must rush back into Hist’ ry; 
How we got out shall be a myst ry. 
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Plays and Exercises for Big and Little Pupils 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 
By Clara Childs 


CHARACTERS 
John Alden Miles Standish 


Priscilla 
COSTUMES 


John Alden and Miles Standish: Dark 
suits of a solid color, with coat collars 
turned up. Large white flat collars and 
deep cuffs; pin in place. Belt around 
waist. Leggins. Wide-brimmed black 
felt hat. Miles Standish, being on duty, 
carries a gun. 

Priscilla: Straight, plain gown of gray. 
White kerchief and apron. Cap of gray 
trimmed with white. 


ACT I 


Scene—In open. Stage arranged with 
trees and a crude bench. John Alden 
and Miles Standish discovered. 


Miles Standish—John Alden! 

John Alden—Yes, Captain ? 

Miles Standish—John-er-er, I say, John, 
thou knowest Mistress Priscilla, dost 
thou not ? 

John Alden—I do, Captain. 

Miles Standish—Well er-er-John-er—I 
have a little errand for thee to perform 
for me. 

John Alden — Yes, 
might it be? 

Miles Standish—T hou er-er—thou 
knowest I hold a strong regard for Mis- 
tress Priscilla. I esteem her highly, 
John. I er-er love her, John, and fain 
would wed her. But the ordeal of a pro- 
posal much I fear, for | am an old man 
and not so easy in the company of ladies 
as I might wish. My, how this hard, 
rough soldier’s life unfits us for the gen- 
tler customs of society! I am most de- 
sirous of gaining for a wife the gentle, 
fair Priscilla, but, for the life of me, 1 
have neither the courage nor the words 
toask her hand myself. ’Tis on this er- 
rand I would send thee, John, to woo 
fair Mistress Priscilla for me. Wilt 
thou go, John? Wilt thou do this kind- 
ness for your old captain? And, re- 
member, John, thou tell no one of this. 


John Alden—Yes, Captain Standish, 
this mission I will undertake. (Exit 
Miles Standish. ) 

Ah! how hard it is to ask for another 
that which I so much desire for myself. 
Yet it must be done, and to the best of 
my ability, for have I not to our good 
captain pledged my word this task for 
him to undertake? That a man who 
fears not to risk his life with Indians 
and wild beasts a hundred times a day 
should tremble thus at the mere speak- 
ing of a woman’s name seems strange 
indeed. But I must be gone and do his 
bidding. (Exit John Alden.) 


ACT II 


Seene—Interior of Priscilla’s home. 
Priscilla at her spinning-wheel. Enter 
John Alden. 


John Alden—Good evening, Mistress 
Priscilla, 


Captain. What 





Priscilla — Good-evening, Master Al- | 


en. Be seated, pray. 


John Alden—Not till I have delivered | 
4message to thee from our brave captain. | 


Priscilla—And what might be that | 


Message, pray ? 

John Alden—Our captain bids me say 
he holds a strong regard for thee. He 
thinks no maid in all Plymouth half so 
air as thou and none one-tenth so kind. 


Priscilla—Indeed. 1 never knew be- 
ore that brusque Captain Standish was 
given as other men to flattery. 

John Alden—Hark, Priscilla! He bids 
me tell thee more. Being himself un- 
used to gentle company and the fine arts 
of life, such as the wooing of a lovely 

y he sends me as his mouth-piece to 
lell thee, dear Priscilla, all that he him- 
Self is unable to express—to tell thee 
that he loves thee with all his heart and 
wishes thee to become his wife. 


Priscilla—Thou speakest clearly, John, 
andearnestly too. Methinks, thou scarce 








could speak with greater zeal if ’twere 
for thyself thou asked this boon. 

‘John Alden—Come, dear Priscilla, do 
not mock me thus. Thou knowest our 
saptain is a determined man, and truly 
he hath set his very heart on winning 
thee. 

Priscilla—Peace, John! Thou knowest 
I cannot love so old a man. 

John Alden—Ah, Priscilla, but—but 
he loves thee dearly—loves thee more 
than all the world—loves thee as much 
as do— 

Priseilla—As does who, John ? 

John Alden—Dear Priscilla, if thou 
wouldst not that I betrayed a trust, then 
ask me not that question. 

Priscilla—Ah! Master John, that which 


honor bids your lips restrain your 
naughty eyes confess. 
John Alden—Priscilla, but he does 


thee. Captain Standish loves thee, 
and willingly would give his life to 
serve thee. Dost thou love him? 
Wilt thou wed him? He has sent me 
hither to ask for him these questions. 
What answer must I bear him, dear, 
dear Priscilla ? 

Priscilla—Captain Standish is a selfish | 
man—as most men are—and less cour- | 
ageous than I hereto thought him, see- | 
ing that he too much fears to go a- 
courting for himself but must needs 
impose this office on another. And well | 
he chose his spokesman, John, for thou | 

| 


love 





canst make a very pretty speech. If all 
this moving passion can be summoned 
for the pleading of another’s cause, thy 


eloquence, methinks, must be convincing 
when for thyself thou ask a lady’s hand. 

John Alden—Ah, could I but hope that 
my poor words would have sufficient 
force to kindle in the heart of her | love 
one little spark of love for me, then 


would I stand before thee all day long, | 


Priscilla dear, and fill thy dainty ear 
with every loving word my tongue could 
frame! 

Priscilla—Why waste your time then 
in another's cause? Must I grow bold 
and ask you plainly, why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John? (Tableau). 


The First Thanksgiving 


In sixteen hundred twenty, 
So all the histories say, 
The ‘* Mayflower’? came to anchor 
By the shores of Cape Cod Bay. 
The Pilgrim fathers landed, 
And straight to work they went, 
And soon laid the foundation 
Of the Plymouth settlement. 
They had at first a struggle hard, 
And sore tneir souls were tried; 
The cold and hunger made them ill, 
And many of them died. 
‘The noble Massasoit 
Then helped them in their need, 
And generously he gave them 
Some Indian corn for seed. 
That corn the Pilgrims planted, 
And carefully did tend; 
They reaped a bounteous harvest 
When summer reached its end. 
And in their little village 
Beside the dancing bay, 
The Pilgrims made a feast, and kept 
The first Thanksgiving Day. 





Anitting Song 
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A Thanksgiving Dinner Table 


By Harriet Harlan 


\ Dialogue for the Domestic Science Class 


For four girls wearing neat little 
aprons, and the new maid who wears an 
unbecoming dress and ill-fitting shoes. 


The scene is adining room. The table 

| is set and decorated for Thanksgiving 
dinner. The four girls appear before 
the curtain. 

| First Girl—We belong to the Domestie 
Science class and have set Mrs. Drew’s 

Mrs. 


t 
Drew is having company come, and her 
! 
f 


able for her Thanksgiving dinner. 


naid is cross and does not like ‘‘ fancy 
ixing’s,’’ so we came over to help poor 


Mrs. Drew. 


| 

| 

! 

| 

| Second Girl—We told the maid when 

| she had dinner ready to go to the parlor 

| door and say gently, ‘‘ Dinner is served. ’’ 

| But she said, ‘‘For the good land’s sake 

| I’ve never had any trouble drawing a 
crowd to the table when dinner is ready, 
and I’ll use my own means of gittin’ 
"em there.’’ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 


Third Girl—It would be just like her 
to ring that old cow bell that hangs on 
the back porch. 

Fourth Girl—Or beat the dishpan. 

First Girl—Anyway, ladies and gentle- 
men, when dinner is announced by the 
maid we invite you to come and look at 
the table we set for Mrs. Drew. 

(A moment's silence. ) 

Maid (behind the curtains; very loud) 
| Din-ner-r-r! 
| (The girls draw the curtains. The 
! maid stalks across the platform and dis- 
| appears. A neatly printed or written 
| menu card may be given each one in the 
| audience as a souvenir. At any rate, a 
| menu for this dinner must be decided 
}upon for it guides the pupils in placing 
the silver, ete. ) 


We Thank Thee 


We thank Thee, O Lord, 
For all that is good, 
Our fathers and mothers, 
Our shelter and food, 


Help us do to others 

As we would wish they 
Would do unto us 

In our work and our play. 





We thank Thee for health, 
And all mercies, and then 
For Thy love that surrounds us, 
Forever Amen. 
Klizabeth Fraser. 


The Best Day 


Oh, Valentine Day is well enough, 
And Fourth of July is jolly, 

And Christmas time is beautiful, 
With its gifts and wreaths of holly. 


New Year’s calling is rather nice, 
And Halloween sports are funny, 


And a May-day party isn’t bad 
When the weather is warm and sunny. 


Oh, all of them are well enough; 
But the day that is best worth living 
Is when we all go to grandmamma’s 
To a splendid big Thanksgiving. 
Kk. C. Dowd. 


Thanksgiving Verses for Little 
People 
By Lillian M. Jones 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
In humble praise 
We offer Thee 
Our thanks for blessings 
Full and free. 
A THANKSGIVING PRAYER 
Accept our gratitude, we pray, 
For all the “vod we know this day. 
rAREWELL 
We thank you for your presence, friends ; 
Now | am through the program ends. 


etn nena 
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Nattie’s Pledge 
By Mary I. Reno 
WDITOR’S NOTE: The author of the follow- 
ing verses says of them, “This temperanes 


rhyme is founded nupunm a true story or ine ileut 


inreallite, Dhave useditoften ino my work as 


primary teacher,” 


‘“*What makes him stayyer so, 
As if he couldn’t stand ? 

See, now he leans ayvainst the fence, 
And holds fast with his hand. 


**Let’s yo and see what we can do, 
Indeed he must be sick; 

I’m sure if | were in his place 
I'd want some help real quick!”’ 


‘‘My Nattie dear,’’ the mother said, 
‘Oh! may you never know, 

What ‘tis to be in such a plight, 
Or taste of this man’s woe. 


**It is a nasty poison drink 
That makes him act so queer, 
And people say, ‘He's only drunk, 
But, oh! it’s sad to hear 


“That drink steals all of a man’s brains, 
And kills his sense of right; 

It makes his own once happy home 
As dark as Egypt’s night. 


**It leaves no true love in his heart, 
Nor any noble thought. 

Nor can weak human words portray 
The anguish it has wrought. 


**Whatever men claim, in their blind way, 
Misvuided from their youth, 

“his poison naught but sorrow brings, 
So tells us God’s own Truth. 


“do rather bury you, my boy, 
Than ever hear it said, 

‘Let him alone, he’s only drunk ;’ 
Kar better, dear, be dead!”’ 


hen bravely spoke the little lad, 
Who had heard with wondering ear, 

As he drew close to his mother’s side 
And lingered fondly near. 


“If that’s the way it makes men act, 
I'll promise you this minute, 

I?ll never taste or drink a drop, 
That has the male drunte in it.’ 


Qur Nattie always kept his pledge, 
Made when but nine years old, 
And grew to be a temperance man, 

A champion true and bold. 


Where There’s Drink There’s 
Danger 


Write it on the work-house gate, 
Write it on the schoolboy’s slate, 
Write it on the copy book, 

That the young may often look, 
‘‘Where there’s drink, there’s danger. 


Write it on the church-yard mound, 
Where the rum-slain dead are found; 
Write it on the gallows high, 

Write for all the passers-by, 
**Where there’s drink there’s danger. 


Write it in the nation’s laws, 

Blotting out the license clause; 

Write it on each ballot white, 

So that it can be read aright, 

‘*Where there’s drink there’s danyer.’’ 


Write it on our ships that sail, 

sorne along by storm and gale; 

Write it large in letters plain, 

Over every Jand and main, 

**Where there’s drink there’s danger. 
—Krances BE. Willard, 


The Cornstalks 


Juid you ever chance to see them, 
All those gentlefolks of corn, 
Who bow from morn till evening, 
And from evening until morn ? 


How they bow and bend and curtsy 
With the music of the breeze, 

Which whistles all their tunes to them, 
And rusties in the trees! 


liow polite they are and stately 
As they bend and dip so slow, 
Like ladies in the minuets 
Of long and long ago! 


Katherine Bo Owen 


| We were up in the fresh May morning 


| For corn that is not covered well 


| 
| 
| 





| Laid by for many a creature 
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Corn in the Olden Time 


By Anna Graves 
The following poem was ! 


hPPPOR'S NOPD 


Written for use om Com bay, which was ob 


served im the authors school on December q. 
Thismakes an appropriate uumber fora Thauks- 
viving program, As otiginally given, it was re 


cited by six boys, each one of tive reciting two 


stauzas, and the sixth reciting the last three 


eres. 


And out in the bright sunlight, 
Putting golden corn in the mellow soil 

From dawn till almost night. 
The birds were singing gaily, 

And our hearts were happy, too; 
The meadows lay around us 

All sparkling in the dew. 


We started out in earnest 
And bent our backs with a will, 
Dropping the corn in the guiding line 
That marked each future hill. 
We drew the soft earth over, 
Patting well down with our hoes, 


Most surely never grows. 





After our work was over 
Mother Nature did her part well; 
The warm winds blew and the 
‘ame down, 

And the kernels began to swell. 
Little by little strength was yiven, 
Green blades peeped up in rows, 
We knew that the looked-for time 

come, 
So we went to the field with our hoes. 


rains 


had 


First a hill and then a row, 

We worked the long days through, 
Steadily on till the sun went down | 
And the whole field looked like new. 
The goal was reached, our work was 

done, 
We had earned our holiday; 
Next morn we took our fishing-rods, 
And started without delay. 


Taller and taller the green blades yrew ; 
The crows began to gather; 

We set a frightful scarecrow up, 
The crows they liked it, rather! 

Little by little the stalks grew tall, 
Green leaves came out apace; 

Soon the tassels came out at the top, 
The young ear had found its place. 


Through the long hot days of the summer- 
time 
The ears grew firm and long, 
Till the cooler nights of the autumn came 
With the cricket and his song. 
One chilly evening father said: 
‘*Boys, be up right early, 

I think Jack Frost is on the way, 
The corn he’ll cut, most surely.”’ 
Then with our sickles keen and bright 

We hurried off next morning, 
Ready to enter into the task, 
Both heeding father’s warning: 
“Don’t cut the corn too high nor low, 
And place the stalks with care; 
Be careful, now, don’t cut yourselves, 
And soon you’ll see me there. ’’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 


We worked till our backs were aching, 
Our frocks all frayed and torn; | 

Satisfied to see green shocks standing 
Awaiting the harvest home. 

And, later with the great farm wagons | 
We were busy all the day 

Piling the stalks to the old barn eaves; 
They were not left in the way. | 


| 
Nxt came the old-time husking | 
With its frolic, and laugh, and shout; | 
The old barn rang with voices now | 
stilled | 
While the golden ears rolled out. | 

| 


| Into the wide-mouthed corn-crib, 


Where we children were wont to play, | 
With many an earnest tug and lift, 
The grain was at last stored away. 


Ayainst his time of need; 
For out of his bountiful storehouse 
Our Father each one doth feed. 
And from these perfect kernels, 
So new and yet so old, 
The great old mill will slowly grind 
Wholesome corn meal of gold. 


Meal for the housewife’s johnny-cake, 
For corn-bread and pudding so fine; 





1! Meal for the sick man’s gruel, 


Second Squirrel — 


And the mush of the olden time. 

Who does not like to hear Dobbin 
Crunching a long sweet ear, 

After patiently doing what a horse can do 
To help with the work of the year ? 


Stalks and corn for the cattle, 
Husks for our own nice bed, 

From this bountiful plenteous grain 
hen the chickens and pigs are red. 

For a plant so common and useful 
Give thanks to «a God of love; 

For every good and perfect gift 
Cometh to us from above. 





And here is the beautiful product 
(Pupils hold up corn. ) 
From Autumn’s bountiful horn, 
A grain that is used from shore to shore, 
Hurrah for the golden corn! 


The Pumpkin Sisters 
By Edith Webster Grimshaw 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The following was written 
for twin girls, six vears old, tospeak ata Thanks- 
giving entertainment, but lL have used it often 
since for other children and find effectiveness is 
added by having First Child hold a pumpkin 
mooushine before her face when she says, ‘Be- 
cause I’m a pumpkin moonshine,” and Second 
Child hold a pumpkin pie so it hides her face as 
she says, “And in apumpkin pie.” The firstten 
lines areto be recited in concert, If possible, 
dress the reciters in yellow crepe paper dresses. 


When we lived on a pumpkin vine, 
Out in the farmer’s yard, 

We both were big: and yellow, 
We both were round and hard. 


We looked so very much alike 
You couldn’t tell which was which, 
Till early on one autumn morn 
Someone vave that vine a twitch. 


And now we’re not at all alike, 





No, not at all, and why? 
First Child-— 
Because I’m a pumpkin moonshine, * 
Seeond Child-— 
And I’m a pumpkin pie. 


*“Pampkin moonshine’ is a mame used for 


Jachk-o'-lantern in some localities, 


The Squirrels’ Thank-You 
By Mary V. Myers 


A Playlet for Nine Children 


‘lo write upon their slates. 
| A lump of chalk for crayon used, 





Directions: Kight small children imi- 
tate squirrels sitting upon their haunches, 
in a group about a larger girl sitting in 
like position, who represents Mother 
Squirrel. 

Mother Squirrel— 

Tell me, children, now, I pray, 

Why we have Thanksgiving: Day ? 
First Squirrel— 

Yo give our thanks for acorns sweet, 

They’re ripe and ready now to eat. 


‘lo give our thanks for nuts in store, 

Our cellar’s full and running o'er. 
Third Squirrel 

To give our thanks for hollow trees, 

Where we store our nuts with ease. 
Fourth Squirrel 

To give our thanks for legs to run 

Away from hunters with a gun. 


Fifth Squirrel— 
‘To give our thanks for eyes to see 
When dogs come near to frighten me. 
Sixth Squirrel— 
‘Yo give our thanks for leaves so red, 
That help to make our winter bed. 
Seventh Squirrel — 


To give our thanks for boys so good, 
Who would not hurt us if they could. 





Kighth Squirrel — 
How thankful we shall be some day, 
When hunters have no time to play. | 





November rors 


When Grandpa Went to School 
By Elva J. Smith 


My grandpa sumetimes calls to me 

To come and sit upon his knee; 

Then he tells ine of the ways 

They used to do in *fyood old days.”’ 

He says -oh, doesn’t it seem queer? 

They had school but three months each 
year! 

The house was built of logs. Inside 

Was » fireplace, deep and wide; 

A roaring fire in this fireplace 

Made the water stream down each face, 

While the wind, through yawning cracks, 

Came whistling in and chilled their bucks, 

He says split logs set up on peys 

They used for seats. Their backs and 
legs 

Got, oh, so tired! And a long row 

Would sit upon each log, you know; 

And if some boy, on mischief bent, 

Gave a good push—over all went! 

The master then, with boding frown, 

And birchen rod, came briskly down 

And did in accents stern demand 

That the guilty boy should stand, 

A sickly grin stole o’er each face, 

But not a lad rose in his place. 

So, lest he short of justice fall, 

He very soundly punished all. 


They had a cap to mark the dunce—- 

My grandpa says he wore it once! 

Mach took a luncheon of corn bread, 

With butter or molasses spread, 

And therewith a slice of meat 

Of luscious bear, or ven’son sweet, 

Their floor was puncheons, made for use, 

Their pens were quills just from a goose; 

The queerest ink they had, you know, 

“Twas made from ‘‘ Barlow’s Indigo.” 

Their clothes were woven on Mother's 
loom, 

Their shoes of dogskin, made at home, 

The soles all filled with rounded tacks 

That made such cunning little tracks! 

They had just a piece of clay 

And they 


Yet they felt not at all abused. 

Of books they had so very few 

That one for three or four must do. 

ach lad must read, and write, and spell 

And ‘‘do his sums”’ both quick and well; 

Each little maid must read and write, 

That was thought sufficient, quite. 

No pictures and flowers to charm, 

No pretty schoolroom neat and warm, 

No books like ours with pictures fair, 

Nor globes, nor maps, nor easy chair; 

When I think about it all 

I wonder how they learned at all! 

Yet my grandpa, smiling’ queerly, 

Says, ‘*Those were good oid times, my 
dearie. ”’ 


My Thanksgiving Day Recitation 
By Eleanor Winslow 


I dearly love Thanksgiving Day, 
Because it always briny'’s 
Good cheer, good friends, good food te 
eat, 
And other pleasant things; 
Joy spreads around and covers all 
Our sorrows underneath; 
But | must miss a lot this year 
Kor want of two front teeth. 


I meant to speak a piece in school, 
To say it good and Joud, 

Amuse my friends, my teacher please, 
And make my parents proud; 

But now I may not hope to star 
Upon my native heath, 

I can’t pronounce the words just right 
Because | lost those teeth. 


Now if it were July the Fourth, 
Or Decoration Day, 

I think that 1 would find those words 
Not hard at all to say; 

But Christmas and Thanksyiving Day 
Harvest and holly wreath, 

I’m sure those words would trouble 
If you had lost your teeth. 


you, 





He who thanks but with the lips 
Thanks but in part; a 
The full, the trae Thanksgiving, 


Comes from the aul A, shed 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 
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Prepare for the National Week of Song 


Fk DO not wish any of our readers to lose 
sight of the National Week of Song 
planned for the week including February 22 
(Washington’s Birthday). This proposal has 
had the endorsement of many of the State 
Departments of Education, and an approval 
from so large a mass of teachers as to assure 
its success as a country-wide movement. The 
chief point now to be emphasized is that the 
teachers in all communities, large or small, 
shall have this in mind and shall prepare for 
it in a manner that will make its culmination 
a grand national and educational success. 

As previously outlined, the idea is to make 
that week, in the school and, as far as pos- 
sible, in the community, a special week of 
song. Our principal plea is for the schools, 
as it is there that the work must start and 
itis the teacher whom we particularly address, 
but the work would be incomplete and the 
full purpose of the movement be lost, unless 
it included also Community singing —gather- 
ings in which all of the people of the com- 
munity could participate, and not only in 
which they could but in which they would to 
avreat degree, The leadership in this work 
must in most places come through the gchool 
and the teacher. It will depend upon local 
conditions and surroundings as to how the 
singing can best be taken to the community, 
hut the teachers should be resourceful enough 
and have sufficient influence in every com- 
munity to make it a success. 

And the best way to insure such success is 
to make singing a feature in the school. No 
matter whether in other weeks you pay much 
or little attention to school singing—though 
we hope you pay ‘‘much’’- -see to it that the 


week of February 22 is made a genuine Week 
of Song in your school, 

In this connection we want to eall attention 
to the article beginning on page 25 of this 
issue, on ‘‘What School Music Should Do for 
our Boys and Girls.’’ In that the value of 
musical training is strongly set forth, with a 
suggestion of methods and songs to be used. 
Notice the statement from Dr. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, as 
to the political, historical and cultural value 
of folk songs. See also the songs mentioned 
as conducive to these purposes. Everyone of 
these should be made familiar to the pupils 
in school, and so familiar that they would not 
be lost or neglected when school days are 
over. Everyone would be acceptable in a 
Community Sing, in which the school children 
could have a prominent part. 

There are so many good points in the article 
that we cannot make reference to all, nor is 
this necessary. Of course, you will read the 
entire article and the points which appeal 
especially to you or your condition will be 
the ones you will benefit by. But we do wish 
to call particular attention to a paragraph in 
the latter part of the article emphasizing 
the Community idea. 

“There is great need of ‘festivals’ to bring 
more joy into modern life. Combine school 
and community on holidays in festivals of 
musi¢ and folk-dancing, making these ‘spe- 
cial’ days ‘red-letter days’ for your children, 
enriching their lives and those of the whole 
community. Let the influence of your singing 
of old songs go out into a‘‘Community Sing’”’ 
where everybody, young and old, meet to- 
gether to sing, not at first the harmony of the 


music, but as one voice, the melody of the 
old ballads and folk song that never lose their 


charm, and mean so much in’ character. 
building. ’’ 

Be sure and note also what Mr. Foght, q 
specialist in Rural Education, says in his re. 
port to the Bureau of Education, on the place 
of singing in the schools of Denmark. *‘ Every 
lecture or recitation begins with a song; every 
student sings.”’ 

Every broad-minded student ef education 
recognizes the value of singing in the devel. 
opment of the child, and thus in the better. 
ment of his whole life. We have before 
mentioned Dr. Claxton and his opinion. He 
is often quoted as saying that he considers 
the study of music next important to the three 
“*R’s’’, In an address before the National 
Association of Music Supervisors, a few 
months ago, on ‘‘The Place of Music in Na- 
tional Education,’’ he gave ample expression 
to his ideas in this line. He said ‘‘I hope to 
see the day when we shall have in the Burean 
of Education a musical authority of recog- 
nized ability who will devote his entire time 
to the subject of music in the schools, just as 
we now have experts who specialize in other 
directions.”? ‘‘There is no question that 
music should receive greater attention in the 
public schools.”? ‘‘Give the school children 
plenty of good music and they will soon care 
very little for the other variety.”’ 

The great value of singing in the schools 
and in.the community is fully recoenized, 
This movement for a National Week of Song 
is to emphasize this fact, and to bring special 
effort to its development. 

Let every teacher, every school and every 
community have a part in this great NA- 
TIONAL WEEK OF SONG. 








Children as Critics 


Many teachers think it wrong to allow 
children to criticise the work of their 
classmates, but if handled wisely this 
practice will result in good for the pupils. 

Of course a pupil who is naturally in- 
clined to nag and pick flaws should never 
be allowed to criticise until he has learned 
the difference between helpful criticism 
and useless fault-finding. 

If a word is mispronounced pupils 
should be allowed to rise immediately. 
The child who has made the mistake 
calls upon one of these critics to set him 
right. In case of a grammatical error 
the same plan is followed. When the 
correction is not made until the pupil 
hus finished his recitation it has very lit- 
tle value, and the pupil pays little at- 
tention to it. 

A pupil rises to criticise what he thinks 
is a false statement in history or yeoyra- 
phy. If the first speaker claims that 
he can show good authority for his state- 
ment, let him read aloud the passage 
that supports him in his opinion. 
critic also quotes reliable authorities for 
his views, then we have an interesting 
problem before the class, which results | attention. 
in a valuable lesson to them, viz:—Since| 5. Giving 
authorities do not always agree, it is 
best to read several authors before ven- 
turing to 
portance, 

There is excellent attention to the reci- | 
tation when children are thus made re 


the critic. 


morning for 


the room. 





mm 


speak on any subject of im- i. 
something. 


sponsible for criticisms. They are keen 9% Explaining what pupils already | from the direct heat of the stove. 

and alert and almost invariably kind in know. 9. There should be at least one extra 

their criticisms. 1), Explaining what pupils should | chair for the directors when they visit 
Often, before a grammar recitation, study out for themselves. | the school. 

I ask a pupil to write for me during the 1). Kepeating questions. 10. A fresh air conductor should open 

recitation the names of those who an- 12. **Vicking’’ at pupils and ‘‘nag- | into the room under the stove. 

alyze a sentence without amistake. The | ging’’ the school. 11. Ventilators to remove foul air 


© SRRpRRNRE Eee Soy unesyet rere 


pupils make a special effort to get their 
names on this list. 

Occasionally, | follow the same plan in 
reading, asking for a list of those who 15. 
read so that every word is understood by 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
have physical drill in the hall every 
ten minutes. 
four long lines of pupils 


positions in the rear or on the sides of 1 

The critics watch all lines / 
carefully and at the close of the exercise 
they state which line did the most satis- 
factory work. 
what an effort the pupils put forth to 
excel in these exercises. —Hmeline Good- 
row, in the Journal of Hduecation. 


How Teachers Waste Time 


1. Ignorance in organizing the school. 
2. Giving unnecessary directions. 
If the 3. Coming to school without a definite 
plan of work. 

4. Speaking when pupils are not giving | 


orders — and 
changing them. 

6. Speaking too loudly and too often. | 6. 
“Getting ready 


%. Allowing pointless criticism, ques- 
tions and discussions. 


ignorance. 
would do more. 
mental activity to answer. 


There are 
eighty in all. 


It is surprising to see 
entrance. 


no windows. 


of the teacher, of course. 
5. The blackboard 





from. the floor. 
the cheapest. 


immediately 
the reach of little children. 


to begin’’ to do long run. 


7. There should be no platform in 


the schoolhouse. 


Using the voice where the eyes 
16. Asking questions that require no 


17. Helping children to answer ques- 
tiens by ‘‘starting’’ them or by ‘‘boost- 
ing,’’ them over the hard places.—lv- 


The girls’ wardrobe should be sep- 
arate from that of the boys. 

2. The teacher’s desk should be in 
the opposite end of the room from the 


3 This end of the room should have 
4. The pupils’ desks should face that 


should 
across the end opposite the entrance and 
the entire side between the windows. 
should be four feet wide and 24 inches 
The best blackboard is 
In the best modern teach- 
| ing plenty of good blackboard is abso 

lutely essential, and it must be within 


A hardwood floor is cheapest in the 


| %. A shield should protect the children 


13. Repeating answers after the pupils. | should be built adjacent to the chimney. 
14. Giving muddy answers to conceal 12. 


There should) be window shades 
of a pale blue color, arranged to open 
from the top.—Canadian Teacher. 


Our Teachers and Morality 


It may he safely said that many schools 
in which morals are never taught from 
textbooks, or by formal exercises, fur- 


A pupil leads this drill and facing the | change. nish a most stimulating drill in the 
long lines are two critics, one from each higher and finer moralities every day. 
grade. The teachers take inconspicuous The Country Schoolhouse Many of us know teachers, who, without 


much preaching, convey, in all their in 
tercourse with their pupils, the influences 
and qualities which purify and invigorate 
character. A considerable acquaintance 
with teachers impresses me with the be 
| lief that the feeling of their responsi- 
| bilty for the moral welfare of their pu- 
| pils, and their appreciation of the values 
of character, are steadily deepening 
among them. No profession is so sacred 
that shallow and self-seeking persons do 
it. | not find a place in it; but I believe that 
as much seriousness and devotion may be 
found among the teachers of our com- 
mon schools as among any other class of 
persons —- the clergy not excepted. — 
Washington Gladden. 





extend 


What education is, and how the young 
should be educated, are questions that 
require discussion. At present there Is 
adifference of opinion as to the subjects 
to be taught; for men are by no means 
in accord as to what the youny should 
learn, whether they aim at virtue or al 
getting the best out of life. Neither 1s 
it clear whether education is more con- 
cerned with intellect or with character. 
—Aristotle. 
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The Eye of the Submarine 


In these days of submarine boats, we 
hear the periscope frequently mentioned, 
and it has become an object of great in- 
terest. The periscope is a device where- 
by the navigating officers of the sub 
marine can look out over the surface of 
the ccean, even when the craft is com- 
pletely below the waves. The simplest 
form of the instrument is a vertical steel 
tube about 20 feet long, witha reflecting 
prism at the top and the lenses of a tel- 
escope at the bottom. It is, in fact, a 
simple telescope whose line of sight 
“turns a corner’’ from horizontal to ver- 
tical as it passes through the prism. This 
instrument takes in 45 degrees of the 
horizon, or one-eighth the total field, at 
one view. By turning the tube on its 
axis, the rest Comes into sight succes- 
sively. This does not allow the observer 
to see the whole horizon atonce. A per- 
iscope has however been invented and is 
now in use which secures this. At the 
top of the tube is a ring-shaped lens 
which refracts toward the base of the 
tube rays that reach it from all sides. 
A panoramic image is thus obtained that 
includes all surrounding objects, though 
they appear smaller and more distant 
than with the naked eye. The observer 
also sees, in the center of the panoramic 
image, a portion of the field on a larger 
scale. ’” 

The top of the periscope is all that 
appears above the water when the boat 
is submerged, and is an object difficult 
{or an enemy to discover. 
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with the T’siganes, being reyrarded by 
them as_ their chief patron and benefac- 
tor in the dual empire, inquired of the 
gypsy, in Romany language, how he was 
aware of the fact, seeing that the out- 
posts had not heard anything suspicious. 
Thereupon the ‘'sigane led the archduke 
to the door of the peasant’s cottage 
which was serving as headquarters, and 
directing the prince’s gaze to the dark 
sky, lighted by the silverrays of the 
moon, inquired, ‘‘ Do you see those birds 
flying over the woods toward the south. ”’ 

“Yes, I see them,’’ replied the arch- 
duke. ‘‘What of it?’’ 

*“‘What of it? Don’t birds sleep as 
well as men? They would certainly not 
fly about at night time thus had they not 
been disturbed. The enemy is marching 
through the woods and has frightened 
and driven the birds before it.”’ 


Lack of Thrift 


A recent speaker at a meeting of the 
American Society of Thrift at the Pana- 
ma-Pacifie Exposition gave these start- 
ling facts: According to government 
statistics, 98 per cent of us live from day 
to day onour wages. A loss of employ- 
ment would mean pauperism to all but 
two per cent of us. Of 20,250,000 fami- 
lies, less than -6,000,000 own their homes, 
11,000,009 being renters. There are 8738, - 
798,325 acres of farm land in the United 
States, slightly over half of which are 
improved. Discarded tin cans, kitchen 
utensils, etc., gathered off dump heaps 
of large cities in one year, produced | 
material valued at $14,000,000. Out of | 
every 100 who die, 66 leave no property ; 





Birds as War Scouts 


A writer from the war zone in Europe 
calls attention to the fact that birds are 
playing an important role in the present 
war as members of the intelligence de- 
partment. It seems that they are ex- 
traordinarily sensitive to sound. ‘I'hus, 
for instance, parrots are able to report 
the sound of approaching aeroplanes 
fully twenty minutes to half an hour be- 
fore they become visible through field 
glasses to those who are on the lookout 
for them, or before they are audible to 
human ears. 

The result is that large numbers of 
specially trained parrots are kept on the 
Kiffel tower in Paris and at other lofty 
points of vantage used by the French 
and English for purposes of observation. 
Parrots also are employed extensively in 
the French and English trenches to her- 
ald the approach of aeroplanes in the air, 
or of stealthy advances afoot by infan- 
try, and the vicinity of underground bur- 
twwing by the enemy. They have done 
most efficient service in this connection, 
and for the first time have figured on the 
roster of a European army. 

In the same way sea gulls have saved 
many an English war ship, great and 
small, from attacks by submarines in the 
North Sea. Sea gulls follow every war 
ship with the object of picking up food. 
From time to time, especially after meal 
time on board they settle down for forty 
Winks, floating on the surface of the wa- 
ter. ‘But the approach of anything in 
the nature of a periscope alarms them 
greatly and sends them scurrying and 
circling around with loud cries, which 
warn the crew of the neighboring war 
‘mp of the imminence of danger. 

n the case of actions at sea by the 
British fleet in the North Sea, warning 
that fighting was in progress out at sea 
was conveyed far inland by the great 
excitement. among the pheasants in the 
Varlous game preserves in the eastern 
and midland counties of England. No 
human ear could perceive a trace of any 
‘ound, But that the pheasants plainly 

eard that’ heavy gun firing was in pro- 
gress was clearly demonstrated by their 
Seneral disturbance. 

One of the most remarkable intances 
f warnings of this kind in the past oc- 
“itred during the war between Prussia 
and Austria in 1866, when the late Arch- 
duke Joseph of Austria, in command of 
4 division of Hungarian troops, was 
Warned one night. in Bohemia by a Tsigane 
that the enemy was approaching to sur- 
Pee the Austro Hungarian army. ‘The | 
@h-duke, who was extremely popular | 





of the 34 who do, 9 leave more than 
$5,000 worth, the balance less than $1300 
each. At the age of sixty-five,:97 out 
of every 100 of us are partly or wholly 
dependent upon relatives or the public. 
School children by planting and cultivat- 
ing gardens in back yards and vacant 
lots could add $200,000,000 each year to 
the national wealth. 


Homing Instinct in Crabs 


‘‘Who would believe that, among crea- 
tures having well-developed domestic in- 
stincts, we must include the humble crab 
—the “spiders of the sea,’’ as Victor 
Hugo calls them? Once under water, we 
might expect one part of the sea to be 
as home-like as another, but that only 
shows how little the average human be- 
ing understands a crab’s point of view. 
Some one, however, suspected them of 
the homing instinct, and so tried the ex- 
periment of catching a pair of them on 
the Yorkshire coast, in England, and, 
after marking them, carrying them south 
fifty miles or more, returning first one 
and then the other to the water at differ- 
ent points on the shore. Then the York- 
shire crabbers carefully searched their 
traps as they made each haul, on the 
lookout for the possible return of the 
wanderers. Strange to relate, one day 
not one but both of the crabs were 
caught a second time, having made their 
way back across the intervening miles of 
sea-bottom to their Yorkshire home. ’’— 
St. Nicholas. 


Lincoln’s Ax 


In Montgomery City, Missouri, lives a 
woman eighty-six years old, who owns 
the ax with which Abraham Lincoln once 
split rails. She is reported as saying: 

‘“*Abraham Lincoln and my Uncle Wil- 
liam lived on adjoining farms in Indiana 
for a while. Lincoln was eighteen years | 
old, tall and slender, a handy man with 
his ax. Uncle William employed him to 
help make the rails with which to fence 


| making seventy-two photographs of it 


said my uncle, ‘you could wager that it 
would stay there until the log opened. 
He could beat me all to pieces working 
up a tree. He worked hard and had lit- 
tle to say!’ ’’ 

During the time that Lincoln was 
president, an ox-team was offered for 
the ax. The offer was refused. Now it 
is a relic so prized that its weight in 
gold would not buy it. It meansa great 
deal today to have the ax that Abraham 
Lincoln swung when he was a ruail-split- 
ter long ago. 


A Tree That Grows While You 
Wait 

If a good sized, healthy banana-tree 
is cut off a few feet above the ground 
during the wet season, the tree will _ 
die, but, nine times out of ten, will senc 
up a new shoot from the center of the 
trunk and will grow fast enough to 
make up for lost time, for within forty- 
eight hours it will rear waving green 
leaves triumphantly above the severed 
trunk. 

The secret lies in the fact that the 
trunk of the banana-tree is not hard and 
woody like other trees, but is really com- 
posed of undeveloped leaves wrapped 
tightly together in a spiral form. When 
the tree grows, these rolled-up leaves 
push upward and merely unroll; thus no 
time is lost in forming buds and growing 
leaves as do ordinary trees. When the 
trunk is cut off, it doesn’t interfere with 
the growth of the leaves, because they 
are always pushing up from the center 
of the stalk. Jf you will roll a sheet of 
paper tightly and push against one end, 
you will see exactly how the leaves are 
pushed up from the trunk of the banana- 
tree, and, if you cut the roll in two, you 
will find that it doesn’t prevent you from 
pushing out the center of the roll as be- 
fore. 

Although the banana-tree repairs an 
injury so rapidly and well, the shoot 
formed from the cut stalk seldom be: rs 
fruit or flowers. As these shoots are 
taller and stronger than the original 
trees, however, they are much better 
adapted to withstand wind and storms, 
and the natives frequently cut the 
banana-trees in order to force them to 
produce the strong, fruitless growth 
and to serve as wind-breaks for other 
crops.—A. Hyatt Verrill, in St. Nicholas. 


A Postoffice Without Mail 


A certain ezar once posted a sentinel 
where no sentinel was needed; for two 
centuries thereafter the spot was 
guarded because no order came to stop 
guarding it. Apparently our own govern- 
ment can do things quite as foolish. On 
the Maine coast is an island that used to 
have a summer hotel and a summer 
postoflice. The hotel was burned a year 
ago, but although not a single person 
lives on the island, the postoffice still 
survives. The steamers stop at the de- 
serted wharf every day, and the summer 
postmaster rows over from his home to 
meet it; then the postmaster and a man 
from the steamer gravely hand to each 
other an empty mail sack! 


Photographing a Flying Bullet 


Imagine photographing a moving re- 
volver bullet; then imagine, if you can, 


while it is covering a space of ten 
inches. This, according to thet American 
Boy,’’ is a feat which has actually b: 2n 
accomplished with the aid of a movi.ig 
picture camera. As the pictures were 
taken at the rate of one hundred thou- 
sand a second, and no camera shutter is 
made which could attain that speed, the 





his farm, and furnished two axes, one 
for his own use, and one for Lincoln's 
use. When the Civil War broke out, my 
husband and [ visited Uncle William. 
About that time, there was much doubt, 
especially here in Missouri, whether or | 
not Lincoln ever had been a rail-splitter. 
My husband and Uncle William discussed | 
the matter, and Uncle William showed 

us the ax with which Lincoln had worked. 

He declared that Lincoln could took at a 

tree and tell you whether it would split | 
casily. ‘When he set his iron wedge,’ | 


| ute in order that the pictures should not 


pictures were made by means of a series 
of electric flashes, each spark or flash 
giving one exposure. The film used was 
mounted on a wheel three feet in cir- 
cumference which was revolved at the 
rate of nine thousand revolutions a min 


overlap each other. 
In photographing a bullet passing 


Stories of Interest and Information 





The Human Ear 


* Few people realize what a wonderfuliy 
delicate structure the human ear really 
is. That which we designate ear is only 
the mere outer porch of a series of wind- 
nig passages, which, like the lobbies of 
a great building, lead from the outer air 
into the inner chambers. Certain of 
these passages are full of liquid, and 
their membranes are stretched like 
parchment curtains across the corridors 
at different places, and can be thrown 
into vibration or made to tremble as the 
head of a drum or the surface of a tam- 
bourine does when struck with a stick or 
the fingers. Between two of these 
parchment-like curtains a chain of very 
small bones ‘extends, which serves to 
tighten or relax these membranes, and 
to communicate vibrations to them. In 
the innermost place of all, rows of fine 
thread, called nerves, stretch, like the 
strings of a piano, to the last point to 
which the trembling or thrilling reachs, 
and pass inward to the brain. If these 
nerves are destroyed, the power of hear- 
ing certainly departs, as the power to 
give out sounds is lost by a piano or 
violin when its strings are broken. 


Why They Are “Jack Tars” 


‘*Jack Tar,’’ as a nickname for sailors, 
is so common in use that one rarely 
thinks to ask how it came to be. An 
English paper says that it was first re- 
corded as a nickname in 1786, but sailors 
were known as ‘‘tars’’ for more than a 
hundred years before that. The name ap- 
pears in literature in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. ‘‘Tar’’ may be short 
for *‘tarpaulin.’’ Sailors were called 
“‘tarpaulins’’ early in the seventéenth 
century. Tarpaulin is canvas, tarred to 
make it waterproof, and the sailor’s hat 
made of that material, something like 
a sou’wester, was called a ‘‘tarpaulin.’’ 
However that may be, British sailors 
have been .‘‘honest tars,’’ ‘‘jolly tars’’ 
and ‘‘gallant tars,’’ for two hundred 
years. Thereis more steel and oil about 
a modern battleship than tarry rope, 
but probably Jack will remain ‘Jack 
Tar’’ for another hundred years yet. 


A Little South American 
Geography 


When you think of South Ameriea, do 
you realize that Buenos Aires is a city 
as large as Philadelphia and with $100, - 
000,000 docks, a $10,000,000 opera house 
and the greatest newspaper plant in the 
world ? 

That Rio de Janeiro is as big as four 
Seattles or San Franciscos, and that it 
possesses more beautiful buildings than 
both these cities together, or than any 
North American city with the possible 
exception of Washington ? 

Our Mississippi is 2500 miles long— 
adding the Missouri makes 4500 miles. 
It drains two-fifths of the United States, 
or, Say an area five times the. size of 
Texas. It ana its tributaries are navi- 
gable for a total of 14,000 miles. At its 
mouth it probably isn’t more than eight 
miles wide. Its averaye flow is 610,000 
cubic feet of water a second, equal, they 
tell us, to 140 odd cubie miles of water 
inayear. Butthe Amazon! It alone is 
3330 miles long and with its tributaries 
is navigable for a total of 13,000 miles. 
It drains an area as big as 85 per cent, 
of the United States. On the average 
it is 200 feet deep. At its real mouth it. 
is 50 miles wide. At its widest place it 
is 150 miles wide. It discharges seven 
times as much water as does the Mis- 
sissippi. The trail of its great flow is 
visible 200 miles out to sea. When the 
flood tide from the ocean hits its down- 
coming current, walls of water form, 10 
to 15 feet high, and curl and roar like 
hreakers on the beach. And, at, that, 
South America has two other rivers big- 
ger than the Mississippi. 


We lead but one life here on earth, we 





through a stick, it was noticed that the 
bullet’ passed completely through and 
was well on its way before the wood 
showed any signs of splintering. 


must make that beautiful. And te de 
this, health and elasticity of nund are 
needful: and whatever endangers or im- 
pedes these must beavoided, —Lung/ellow, 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and de 
Those desiring personal letters should enelose ten cents. 


cation, 


November Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


ORDS dorhyme themselves. What 
in the world would poetically in- 
clined lovers do if love didn’t 


rhyme with dove, and heart with dart ? 
Christmas poets couldn’t write poetry 
without the rhyming of star and far, and 
birth and earth, and jingle and Kris 
Kringle. 
who wrote 
*“*The best Thanksgivng 
Is Thanksliving,’’ 
got it exactly right. 

Isn’t it a mercy that Thanksgiving 
comes in November, the grayest, drear 
iest month In all the year?) What would 
November be without Thanksgiving ? 
But with the Thanksyiving day to look 
forward to, and 
and Thanksgiving plans, and mostof all 
the Thanksgiving spirit that animates 
these things, November is a joyous 
month from beginning to end. 

What a magnificent yearly recurring 
piece of training in patriotism it is 
this month when all the schoo! children 
in our land live with the Pilgrim fathers, 
enter into their trials and hardships and 
sorrows and joys, and best of all catch 
their spirit of gratitude and trust in the 
heavenly Father! It cannot help bring 
ing a blessing to our Jand. 

A great reason for thankfulness on our 
part as teachers and pupils today is the 
kind of books we have in the schoolroom. 
How the eyes of the Pilgrim children 
little Love and Wrestling and Desire and 
Remember and the rest-—-would have 
widened with wonder and delight if they 
could have seen one of our modern 
schoolbooks! Even the spelling book 
dreariest of volumes in past times —has 
changed into a joy. The one that came 
to my desk the other day certainly is, 
with pictures on almost every other 
page-—such fascinating pictures, each one 
of thrilling interest to a child. And the 
lessons instead of being lists of words 
unrelated save in the matter of difficulty 
or the containing of certain sounds, are 
topical lessons, each suyyested by the 
picture opposite, things in the house, a 
party, things people wear, the grocery 
store, the butcher shop, the farmyard, 
a trip on the water, a baseball game, 
ete. Oh, it is a charming book from 
cover to cover, and it is no wonder that 
the big school girl who caught a glimpse 
of it declared that ‘tit would be a pleas- 
ure to learn to spell out of it.’’ 

But it is only illustrative of scores 
more of schoolbooks. -veoygraphies, lan- 
guage books, arithmetic -not even to 
speak of readers, which today are ex- 
amples (I almost said living examples) 
of the very best there is in literature. 

Then there is the music that is in our 
school, beginning with the kindergarten 
and extending up to the high school. 


Could anything be more of a treasure | 
trove than a modern school music book ? | 


The best of the old songs, the most 
melodious of the new, the songs the 
young peopic ought to know, patriotic 
songs, folk songs, songs for the seasons, 
classical songs, sacred songs- a wonder 
fully well-seleeted collection that toneh 
hearts and lives as only musie ean. Oh, 
the half-grown boy may not. admit. that 
the songs sung in school have any in 
fluence over him, but they do. 


And the thoughtful little girl | 


Thanksgiving lessons | 
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light. Just read a few of the 
one of the latest books of rhythms for 
children, instrumental interpretations of 
child thought as well as motion: ‘‘The 
Bird Floating in the Air,’’ ‘‘The Butter- 
fly,’’ **Going Out to Play,’’ ‘‘How We 
March A-Soldier,’’ ** Dolly Goes A-Walk- 
ing,’ “*Let’s Run a Little Way,’’ ‘‘The 
Galloping Horses.’’ Is it any wonder 
the book is dedicated, as all such books 
might be, 

‘To the little children 

Who dance for joy?”’ 

Surely the teachers and pupils of our 
public schools have much reason to be 
thankful on Thanksgiving day. Let us 
prove it by ‘‘thanksliving.’’ 

We want letters in our Teachers’ IXx- 
change and Help-One-Another columns 
about all sorts of plans and devices and 
helps of every kind and on every subject 
that has proved valuable through actual 
use in the schoolroom, from the first 


vrade to the eighth, including the latter. | 


We want letters that tell what you did 





A Pilgrim Calendar 


on all the special days, not forgetting 
Mothers’ Day, and what proved helpful 
in bringing the lessons and the joy of 
them to your pupils. We want letters 
| that show how the new attempts at civic 
education in elementary schools, as at 
Indianapolis, are working. We want 
letters about teaching cooking and sew- 
ing and manual training and agriculture 
in our rural schools, and just how you 
are doing: it. 

We want, very much, letters which tell 
of the snecess of Parent. Teacher Asso 
and ways to secure cooperation 

home and sehool, and sehool 
eredits for home work. We want. to 
know how you raised money for school 


erations 
between 


And the rhythmic exercises that. are. libraries and playground — apparatus, 
given in the schools today! Motion and how you can make these most use- 
turned into joy! They furnish at the, ful. Then we want letters about the 


same time cultivation in gracefulness, 
a vent for restlessness, a muscle and 
body training that is invaluable, and a 
sense of rhythm that is a constant de- 


teaching of temperance, the celebration 
| of authors’ birthdays, and, particularly, 
how you get along in teaching Ethies 


, that is most important of all subjects. | 


‘vices to this department. 


titles of 





| Letters From Our Teachers 
A Pilgrim Calendar 
We had received several suggestions 


son in the reader on Pilgrims, on the first 
Monday in November, seemed to furnish 
the keynote for the work. Then and 
there we decided on a Pilgrim calendar. 
The board for the calendar was already 
prepared, and we marked the entire 
board for the dates, leaving a space of 
three inches at the top and bottom and 
one inch at the sides; the remainder was 
| ruled into two by three-inch spaces. We 
| decided to place the date in the lower 
| half of the space, and a drawing or cut- 
| ting of some object connected with our 
| lessons on the Pilgrims in the lower half. 
I am sure that you will find no story 
more interesting to children than that of 
crossing the ocean with this wonderful 
little band. We talked of what the ship 
was like; how the men, women and chil- 
dren dressed; what they ate; how they 
spent the: day, ete. The children felt 
‘all the anxiety of the search for a safe 
| harbor in which to anchor their ship. 
The building of the rough houses will 
keep pupils busy for several lessons. The 
| suffering and hardships, the little cem- 
etery, the crop finally, and plenty, their 
relations with the Indians—all these 
topics brought us to the last Thursday 
of November, Thanksgiving Day. Dur- 
ing these twenty-five days we had _ pic- 
| tures of the windmills and dikes of Hol- 
land, an ocean scene, pictures of Pil- 
grim hats, shoes, guns, of Indian wig- 
wams, of corn, a log-hut, candle, fish 
etc. The pictures pasted on the date of 
Thanksgiving Day showed a bow and 
arrow with a gun across, representing 
the harmony between the white man and 
Red. The last days of the month rep- 
resented our way of celebrating Thanks- 
giving. 
Our drawing lessons this month were 
based on the cylinder, and I wish you 


might have seen the logs we modeled | 


the con- 
Massa- 


to represent the ones used in 
struction of the first homes in 
chusetts. 

We learned ‘‘The Landing of the Pil- 
grims,’’ and | read ‘‘The Courtship of 
Miles Standish. ’’ 

We had now completed the calendar 
with the exception of filling the three-inch 
spaces at top and bottom. At the sug- 
| gestion of one of the boys who had been 

















Indian Boy and Dutch Girl 


for our November calendar, but the les- | 


NN 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Grinnell, Iowa, 


| playing Indian, we placed ‘‘ November" 
| at the top in letters made to look like 
' feathers. At the bottom we made a 
sketch of the ‘‘Mayflower’’ on her ocean 
' voyage.—Mrs. J. R. TIMMONS, Pennsy]- 
vania. 


Indian Boy and Dutch Girl 


The little Indian Boy in the photograph 
was ‘‘a picture’ while we sang “Ip- 
dian’’’ by Lydia Avery Cooley and Jessie 
L. Gaynor, found in ‘‘Songs in Season.” 
The song was learned during the month 
of October when we made a special study 
of Indians, and we sang it with “‘the pic- 
ture’’ in cur Thanksgiving program. 

The little Dutch girl sang ‘ ‘Gretchen’s 
Little Wooden Shoes’’ by Caroline Caw- 
thorne, found in the March, 1915, nun- 
ber of Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans. When she sang the chorus, 
“Clatter, clatter, clat,’’ etc. she really 
‘‘clattered’’ across the room in _ her 
wooden shoes. This little song was 
learned in March when we were studying 
about the people of Holland. It would 
be equally good in connection with the 
Thanksgiving story and as a part of the 
Thanksgiving program. —ZELIA M. 
WILEY, Nebraska. 





A Thanksgiving Party 


Last year my little third graders voted 
our Thanksgiving party such a success 
that I am going to pass on a few things 
we especially enjoyed. 

In connection with our history work 
we had made three posters. These oc- 
cupied conspicuous places at the front of 
theroom. The Indian poster had a small 
part of the ocean and a bit of the forest 
' showing, but the largest portion was 
occupied by Indians, large and small, 
playing and working. The canoes, wig- 
wams and trees were cut free hand, but 
the figures of the Indians we traced and 
colored. 

The first week in November we were 
ready to study Holland, and we made 
another poster. This one the children 
liked best of all, and it certainly was 
attractive with its blue sky, canals, and 
low red houses, fat geese and gentle 
looking cows. We read ‘‘The Dutch 
Twins’? by Lucy Fitch Perkins, and the 
illustrations in the book proved splendid 
patterns for the Dutch poster. ; 

We were now ready for the Pilgrims, 
and we talked of how kind the Dutch 
people were to them, but how they 
longed for a country all their own and 
finally found it in America. As we de- 
veloped the story each day, we added to 
our poster. The background of it was 
very similar to that of the Indian poster, 
but in the blue ocean we anchored the 
Mayflower instead of canoes, and Plym- 
outh Rock was there for a safe land- 
ing-place. Rough lug houses, a fort and 
a church were in the background, and 
the shore was lined with Pilgrims while 
a few curious Indians peeped from the 
woods. 

Drawings of corn, pumpkins, turkeys 
etc. were placed in a border above the 
blackboard. On the afternoon of the 
party, as soon as the last. bell rang, the 
, girls donned aprons, caps, kerchiefs and 
cuffs made: of white drawing paper 
The boys wore their Indian head-dresses 
made of brightly colored paper feathers. 
The making of these had occupied 3¢% 
eral drawing periods. 

We then marched to the music of the 
victrola through some of the other Pr 

mary rooms. After we returned to our 
| own room, we sang Thanksgiving songs 
| told and dramatized the Thanksgiving 

story, and then came the crowning ove 
| of the day—the Thanksgiving feast. 
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covered our desks with paper napkins 
having elaborate turkeys in the corners, 
The little Pilgrim maids passed trays 
which held sandwiches, salted peanuts 
andsimple candy. Each child had brought 
soveral sandwiches, and the peanuts and 
candy we bought with money we had won 
for our school exhibit at the fair. 

Then came the surprise which some of 
the mothers had made—a small pumpkin 
pie for each child. These pies were 
baked in tart pans. Although it has 
ieen a year since the party the chil- 


dren frequently speak of *‘our pumpkin : 


MARY HUDSON, Michigan. 
Seasonable Sand-Table Work 


We have made a Pilgrim sand-table. 
First we collected material with which 
io work—clay, cardboard, **logs,’’ paper, 
scissors and paste. i constructed sev- 
eral houses from heavy cardboard, the 
Jargest being selected for the church. 


pies. 











Pilgrim Sand-Table 


Over these we smeared clay, then care- 
fully placed the logs the boys had cut 
from a weed called dogfennel. The 
“Mayflower’’ was made of gray con- 
struction paper; the sails were white. 
An Indian seated in a boat was modeled 
from terra cotta composite clay. Two 
tiny feathers taken from my boarding 
house pillow and colored with water 
colors adorned the Indian’s head. Deer 
and turkeys were cut from heavy paper 
and colored. Cedar twigs, dipped first 
into water, then into flour, were used 
for trees. Blue paper under glass al- 
ways represents water in any of our 
sand-tables. 

The church was placed on a hill. The 
Puritans were placed in a row going to- 
ward the church. The ‘‘Mayflower’’ was 
anchored near Plymouth Rock. Flour 
sprinkled over the sand gave the appear- 
ance of snow. 

_ Forour Eskimo table we first made an 
igloo of the sand and then sprinkled flour 
overit. The Eskimo dogs and sleds were 
cut from brown construction paper. A 
tiny Eskimo doll was placed on one sled. 
Iwo dolls stood near the igloo. Bears. 
were modeled from white plasticine, and 
seals from the brown. Small bits of 
sponge dyed green were used _ for 
(dwarf trees. On the wall just back of 
the table I placed a large sheet of black 
paper, and upon this the children pasted 
icebergs and bears‘cut from white paper. 

The children arranged the Dutch sand- 
table. I only made a few suggestions. 
One of my fourth grade girls made a 
house from brown construction paper, 
using red for the top. In the tiny chim- 
hey she placed some bits of soft hay and 
4 miniature stork cut. from white paper. 

e boys who came in from the count:y 
brought boxes of fresh green moss and 
Pots of clay. Small bricks weresmade 
and with these we built, up the sea wall. 
Small dolls were dressed fer the "utch 
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‘surprises’? and eagerly await the ap- 
pearance of a new box on my desk. 
After a number of surmises as to what 
the box contains, it is opened. By this 
time you may be sure the_ interest 
aroused is sufficient to insure good at- 
tention during my talk concerning how 
and where the article is manufactured. 
After my talk the specimens are 
passed among the children for a more 
eareful c@xamination. When we have 
become the proud possessors of all we 
can possibly secure, we plan a_ public 
exhibition. 

The language, composition and geog- 
raphy classes have made frequent use 
of the specimens until they are perfectly 
familiar with their manufacture. Bach 
one is assigned to a pupil who prepares 
a talk on it, corrected by the teacher, 
to be delivered at our program. The 
specimen enables the child to illustrate 
clearly his explanation and gives him 
more confidence, while it instructs and 
greatly interests his hearers. 





| Therefore, 
cussed his exhibit, one pupil gave a 


| display of educational 





men and women. Geese vere modeled 
from white plasticine, and stood near the 
farmhouse. A Dutch milk cart was | 
Placed near the back door. A border of 
tulips cut and colored by the hoys made 
the blackboard attractive.—-L. S., Ala- 
vama, 


Free Educational Exhibits 
wr many of you have availed your- 
en of that, valuable offer made by 
anous firms of free educational ex- 
bits? IT have found them a great, 





*imulus for creating or increasing the 

me interest, an end fer which we 
chers are always striving. This is 
ow T use them. 

The children cull the exhibits their ' 





In one school we felt that our hap- 
piness depended upon securing a cabinet 
in which to display our possessions. 
after each child) had dis- 


carefuly prepered argument as to the 
necessity of a cabinet. 

The chairman of the school board was 
present, and well if you should visit 
Prairie Hill School today, you would ob- 
serve in a new cabinet an attractive 
exhibits—RUTH 
McCuLLuM, South Dakota. 


A Moving Picture Machine 


Get a pasteboard box the size you wish 
(a large spool box is good to practice 
on), and two round sticks a little longer 
than the width of the box. From the 
top of the box cut away all excepta 
small part on each side and about an inch 
at each end, forming a kind of frame 
for the picture. Punch holes in the sides 
of the lower half of the box about an 
inch (or more) from the ends. .Put the 
two sticks through the holes, one at each 
end, letting the sticks project about an 
inch. These sticks make the rollers for 
the pictures. 

Now take a strip of cloth and paste or 
draw upon it any pictures you wish. 
Fasten the ends of the cloth firmly to 
the sticks inside of the box either with 
paste or pins. Put the top on again and 
roll the sticks from the outside by twist- 
ing the projecting ends with the fingers. 
The pictures roll off from one stick onto 
the other. 

I find this picture machine a never 
ending source of amusement. A_ large 
machine might have old broomsticks for 
rollers. —JENNIE CLARK, Kentucky. 


A Real School Newspaper 


[The following letter was accompanied 
by the little four page newspaper in real 
type issued by this enterprising primary 
school. It contained news items, the 
Friday afternoon program, an essay on 
Lincoln, and two poems, one written 
unassisted by a pupil, and the ‘Tidy 
Town’’ mentioned, composed by the lan- 
guage class. The latter seems so help. 
ful that it is reproduced below. Think- 
ing the making of this little paper of 
especial interest to the members of our 
Exchange, the editor wrote to Miss S. 
to ask just how she managed it and this 
letter is her answer.—B. E. B. | 

The enclosed leaflet is a sample of a | 
little school paper | had printed for my 
four primary grades. In it [I print 
monthly some of the best compositions 
and also news. It serves as a very good 
incentive for ‘‘hest work.’’ | want you 


as I did after the announcement.) On 
Friday, with the help of the children, I 
placed a list of names for our paper on 
the blackboard, ten in all. Then we 
voted for the name of our paper by 
ballot. 

On the following Saturday I went to 
a neighboring city where | 
quainted with one of the editors of our 
county paper and told him my plans. 
found that the paper would cost $1.80 
an issue, any number in moderation 
printed. (It cost that much to set the 
type.) I have about thirty pupils, so 
my first issue cost about six cents a 
paper to make expenses. I may have 
little “ads’’ put in the paper, charging 
each business man a certain 
each month for his ‘‘ad.’’ In this way 
I can probably make enough to have a 
free paper for the children. Some of 
them are so anxious 
that they can hardly wait. 

TIDY TOWN 
Our schoolroom is our Tidy Town, 

The aisles we call our street, 
And every day we try to keep 

Them very, very neat. 


Each desk we call our happy home, 
From which we seldom roam, 
Unless our teacher says we may 
At class time every day. 


Each night at four comes to our door 
The jolly paper man 

With basket small, though room for all 
The paper in our land. 


All paper large and also fine 
Is gathered sure as fate, 

For when the saucy p’liceman comes 
We find it is too late. 


He scans each street, and also home, 
For paper large or small, 

And if he finds some, lo, behold! 
Our little home is sold. 


Our name is put upon the board, 
After school we stay 
To clean our desk, and also put 
The paper all away. 
So now you know of Tidy ‘Town, 
A dandy place, we say, — 
And when you have a little time 
Come in and say Good-day. 
—M. $., Wisconsin. 


Selecting Goods to Stock a Store 


I cannot tell whether this game origi- 


nated with me or not, but third and 
fourth grade pupils enjoy it very much. 
Two children at the board write words, 
each as dictated by his half of the pupils. 
Writing as fast as possible, avoiding du- 
plicate words, they try to see how well 
they can stock a store in the very few 
minutes at their disposal.—MARTHA E. 
HARRINGTON, Massachusetts. 


An Honor Box 


To secure correctness and neatness in 
number work in my first grade, I find 
the following device good. I have an 
‘*Honor’’ box in which correct papers 
are placed. Any attractive box will 
please the little ones. Mine was arough 
wooden box from the grocery store. 
After making the box smooth with sand- 
paper I decorated it by burning. On the 
lid | burnt the word ‘* Honor’’ 


was ac- | 





amount. | 


for another issue 





| 





in pretty | 


letters with simple scrolls around it. | 


very one of my fifty children is eager 
to get papers in the ‘‘ Honor’’ box.—A. 
G. C., Virginia. 

Round Table Study 


In teaching a rural school with 
primary and grammar grades I _ find 
round table study a great benefit to the 
pupils. Pupils whose attendance is ir 





to notice in particular the poem ‘Tidy 
Town’’ which was composed during the 
language period, with my help. I have 


‘never found my room so neat as since it | 
| overcome this difficulty by grouping the 
i grammar grades in arithmetic, history 


appeared. One feature of ** Tidy Town’”’ 
which the children very much enjoy is 
the post office. I took a box that was 
partitioned for bottles. The partitions | 
are just large enough to hold the letters 


written during language period. These | 
letters are stamped with old, used 
stamps, mailed, and answered. The 


writing of letters in my room is interest- | 
ing now as it never was hefore. 

This is the way we managed about the 
press and type for our paper. First of 
all {| told the children of my plan for 
having a paper all our own where our 
hest work would be printed. (1 never 
had such neat sets of language papers | 





regular and those who are slow to under- 
stand find it difficult to keep pace with 
the brilliant students. | have almost 


both | 


and geography, and allowing the bright | 


students. to assist the dull ones. Slow 
minds often require more than one ex- 
planation to understand, and absentees 


| are the bane of the teacher’s existence. 


One explanation is usually sufficient. for 
the bright attentive mind, and teaching 
another is an excellent method for mem 


ory retention, therefore the round table | 


method is a benefit to both divisions of 
the class. 

I use two different sets of readers in 
teaching successive primary classes, then 
combine my third and fourth grade 
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**By proper instruction 
and care of the mouth 
from 50 to 75% of the ills 
among school children will 
be eliminated.” Quoted 
from the ** Dental Cosimos.’’ 
Better Class Work 

This is borne out by the 
testimony of the teachers 
and principals of many a 
school where Oral Hy- 
viene is taught. The chil- 
dren are reported in better 


condition mentally and 
physically. | 

To help you in_ this 
work in your school you 


have the services of 


We will send you, as we 
have to thousands of teach- 
ers in the past, Free Trial 
Tubes of this efficient and 
delicious cream, Reminder 
Cards and instructive book- 


lets. 


Practical Helps 

You will find this edu- 
cational material very 
helpful because it offers a 
direct object-lesson with 
which to emphasize your 
talks on hygiene. 

Whether or not you 
took advantage of our of- 
fer last year we want you 
to have this help for your 
present class. We will 
send it free to any teacher 
once each school vear. 








(This offer ts good onty in the United States) 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 
199 Fulton St., New York. 

GINS TOMENOE 100 soa icnctisideccecvacdens ; 
school, District No........ , having in my 
direct charge .......+. scholars, Will you 
please send nn tao charge, for school 
work only, trial tubes and cards for all 


my scholars. 


Name. 
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one only, but Twelve Different Lesson subject 
The system is in use in many hundreds of schools 


World Visualized equipment of 1000 stereograplis 


**World Visualized,’’ 


Underwood & Underwood, 





THE WORLD VIS 





880. Building Round Boats Called “Kulas” on ligtis River. 


selected and organized the Stereographs and Lantern Slides comypri 

ranged them to cover nearly eve ry subjectofthe whole school course, 
By a unique Cross Reference Device, cach illustration is made to serve on an average, not 

thus effecting great Economy to the school, 


‘After careful consideration, | introduecd into my 


‘| for the 
_ Classroom. 


Comprises a Visual 
Instruction System 
that meets the pvreat- 
est need in the public 
schools today—the 
need of Sense instruc- 
This system 
combines words with 
things, events with 
places and definitions 
with actuality. The 
children se@ and in- 


tion. 





form themselves by 
secing understand- 
ingly. 


Twenty-five leading 
Educational Experts 
headed by Prank M. Mc- 
Murry, Ph. DL, Professor 
of Elementary Education, 
‘Teachers’ College, Colum 
tha University, were the 
brains of the system, 

Phese 25 practical school 
men secking only the 
betterment of the sehool 
system of our country 
cd in the system and ar- 


A Typicai Letter From a User 


school the Underwood & Underwood 


| consider this Visual Instruction equipment as remarkable in several respects, 

I doubtaf the expenditure of the same amount of money 
great an enrichment and enlivening of the instruction of our children in a large part of their 
school work. It is needless to say that the children look forward with the keenest delight to any 
lesson in connection with which these splendid stereopraphs are used,” 

Tory truly yours, 
(Signed) JOHN W. RAPFERTY, Principal, ?. 8S. No. 19, Brooklyn, 
(President of the Brooklyn Principals’ Association) 

Do not make the mistake (hat a few schools have to their later great regret of purchasing an 

Inferior Stereoscopic or Lantern Slide set before secing this wonderful New series comprising the 


in any other way eould produce so 


set express prepaid forexamination to 


. is : ‘yami i We will send this 
Special Free Examination Offer. pnt nd poor ete the purchase of such material, 


Send for freeexplinatory pamphlet and ask for particulars of our free lecture service to schools, 


417 Vilth Ave., (Dept. N), 


New York City 
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classes to give more time for teaching. 


I i ° wad 
November 1915 


in one case 12, over the names or com- 


The fourth grade take their seats by the | binations of names which make even ad- 


third to assist them in pronouncing diffi- 
cult words. They have been brought up 
on phonics and do not tell, but teach. 
Incidentally, their own minds are more 
upon the lesson 
than they otherwise would be, and it re- 
quires as much strategy to persuade a 
child to study a lesson when two-thirds 
known as when it is a trifle difficult. 

No, this method does not interfere 


/with good order, as the brilliant ones 


| picture, was placed near the lake, 


i from a frame made of 





The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustiated, is complete in 8 vol- | 


umes, each measuring 5!5 x 8 inches, 1!4 inches thick. 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations: a 52-page 
Bound handsomely and durably in’ substantial: 
library buckram, with red Jeather title label on) back of each volume. 


of the World, in colors. 


20 


Volumes average 
Printed on good paper, in good 


Atlas | 


| 





love to play teacher and the backward 
ones are glad of assistance. —M. A. C. B., 
New Jersey. 


Indian Village on A Sand-Tray 


Longfellow’s poem ‘*Hiawatha’’ was 
used as the foundation for this village. 

Nokomis’s wigwam, the largest in the 
with 
a dense forest as a background. Light 
blue paper served the purpose of water. 
Small twigs of evergreen trees planted 
closely together in the sand formed the 


| forest. 


The wigwams were made of semi-cir- 
cular pieces of common brown paper, 
Jaced together with pieces of bright red 
string. Indian symbols were drawn 
upon them by the chil- 
dren with colored cray- 
ons. ‘lhe canoes were 
made from the same 
brown paper, and sewed 
with bright colored 
string. They were gaily 
decorated according to 
the description of the 
building of Hiawatha’s 
canoe. Some canoes were 
brought by the pupils; 
one held the Indian with 
his paddles, 

The kettle was hung 
three sticks tied at the 
top. Small pieces of 
wood were piled under 
the kettle, and tiny bits 
of red paper represented 
the fire. 

‘l'wo dolls were dressed 
as an Indian and _his 
squaw. The others shown in the pict 
ure are clothespins. The face was 
marked upon the top of the pin, and 
black darning cotton was used as hair. 
Bright colored paper formed the shawl 
and trousers for the men and skirts for 
the squaws. The edges were cut to rep- 
resent fringe. Paper cut, and in some 
instances sma'l feathers, were used on 
the head 

The little papoose was hung from the 
tree on the hill. Bears, turkeys, deer, 
rabbits, chickens, in addition to some 
sma birds in the trees, formed the ani- 
mal population of this village These 
were made from patterns, and mostly of 
white paper colored by the pupil to rep 
resent the desired animal. — MYRTLE 
CoLEs, Ohio. 


Connecting School and Home 


To keep parents in touch with begin- 
ners’ reading, each child makes a heok- 
iet each woneh in which | write or print 
reading lessons and lists of words. On 
the firs¢ vage } write a note to the par 
ents asking them to mark each lesson 
**Goud’’ if well reaa or andecline words 
not known, and ask for return cf the 
booklet ‘These are sent home two or 
three times a week The children are 
delighted and resuits are gratifying.— 
SE. Rice. 

A Helpful History Reminder 

I have taught fer several years a his- 
terical breken verse for the Jearning of 
the names of the presidents in their 
order of succession as foliows: 


Washington and Jefferson Made Many | 
‘until one or another fails to think of a 
| state to write down. 
| defeated and another comes to try the 
| victor. 


A Joke; 
Van Buren Had Trouble Plenty To 
Find; 














ministrations of four years. By doing 
this, you will find that you have two 4's 
in the first line, none but 4’s in the ge- 
cond line, two 8’s in the third line, none 
but 4’s in fourth line; 12 and 4, Wilson’s 
term unknown, at present, for fifth line, 
—C. E. R., Colorado. 


Candy in a Pan 


Girls, do you want to make some candy 
ina paper pan? ‘‘We can’t do it,’ I 
hear you say, but truly it can he done, 

Get an eight-inch square of glazed. 
paper and four pins. Very carefully fold 
in an inch margin all the way around 
your paper, mitering the corner with 
the folds on the outside. These folds 
must be fastened in place with four pins, 
Now we are ready for the cooking. 

We must work quickly if we wish to 
be successful. Take six tablespoonfulg 
of sugar, and to this add two tablespoon- 
fuls of water and one tablespoonful of 
equal parts of water and vinegar. Put 
this on the stove, but be careful that 
the top is not too hot. Very soon your 
syrup will begin to boil. Watch it care- 
fully and do not let it get too brown. 
When it spins a good thread, remove 


ze 


i 





Indian Village on a Sand-Tray 


from ithe stove and add flavoring, and 
nuts if you wish. Have a dish ready 
with a little cold water in it. Set your 
pan of candy in it just long enough to 
loosen the paper. Unpin the corners 
and remove the paper. You will find 
that you have a lovely six inch square 
of candy. —CAROLINE REDDEN, Michigan. 


A Device for Teaching Words 

Make sketches in a row on the board 
of animals such as dogs or sheep, trees 
(for a forest), a river ‘with a_ bridge, 
boulders and, last, a house. Place words 
on each object. Have the children take 
the walk to the house by telling the 
words. They will enjoy trying to get by 
the dog (by knowing his name}, cross the 
river, find their way through the woods, 
eie., at last arriving at the house where 
there is to be a party if all the children 
can reach it. Some cannot climb the 
boulders, some eannot cross the river 
while others will be lost in the forest. 
Let all who fail have another chance 
later —ALICE M. WorRKMAN, California. 


A Rainy Day Game and a Weekly Quiz 


During rainy or uncomfortable 
weuther, I have found the following 1n- 
door game very interesting as well as 
instrustive. Squares are ruled on black- 
board, slate or paper, two pupils usually 
playing together, though more can do so. 
They may play Counties, Battles, Dates, 
Rivers, Cities or almost anything, but 
they usually begin by playing States. 
Each player in turn on a block of forty- 
eight squares marks the abbreviation of 
a state, each marking on his own side, 


In this case he 18 


In case each party knows the 








| Poor Backing Let Johnson Go Home; 
| Greatly Assailed, Cuba Had Cleveland 

Make Rebellious Talk 0’ War. 

In presenting this for pupils to copy, 
I place tne remainder of the president's | 
name over the key-word, thus, for Madi- 
son, place ‘‘ison’’ after ‘‘Mad”’ of key- 
word *‘ Made. ”’ 

Wecan use this verse also very well for 
teaching the dates of the Administra- 
tions, by placing 1789 at the beginning, 
then the number of years served, 4 or 8, 


full number of states it is a tie game. 
This is a very resourceful game and holds 
| the attention of pupils exceedingly well. 
To keep up the spirit of inquiry, 4p! 
knowledge of current events and genera 
questions, the weekly query box is ex- 
cellent, the teacher taking care to drop 
in quite a number of questions slyly. 
This box is sealed every Monday morn- 
ing and broken open Friday afternoon. 
Current events can be handled very suc-. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish | 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy. concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. 

You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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and address, 


| 100 PAGE CATALOG OF JEWELRY 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON 


Boston, Mass., one ot America’s 

leading diamond importers, 

and save 20to 40 per cent on 

retail Or your jeweler’s prices. 
For over 39 years the house of Jason Weiler & Son 
of Boston hasbeen one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling to jewel- 
ers. However, a large business is done by mail 
with customers at importing prices! Here are three 
diamond offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position to name prices on 
diamonds that should surely interest any present 

or prospective diamond purchaser: — 

Ladies’ or 
Men's 
Style 
Mount- 
ings 
} as - 
De- 
sired 


S 


Ti 


34 carat $65. 
This #-4 carat gen- 
\ uine diamond is 
‘| of great brilliancy 
|, and perfectly cut. 
Mounted in men’s 
tooth belcher lik. 


Icarat $95 
This learat gen- 44 
uine diamond is = 

of great brilliancy {jiaues 4 
and perfectly cut. 4 2p 
Mounted in iff: ! 
any style 14 k. 








solid gold setting. g’ gee, Ny WT soita gota setting 
Our price direct ses”, J Our price direct 
to $95 to you 65 
you ° ara by mail $ . 
Ifyou can dupli- Ys Carat $32, If you can dupli- 
cate this ring for J This 3-3 carat genuine [cate this ring for 
less than $125.00 J diamond is of great. bril- less than $85.00 
send it back and Jf liancy and perfectly cut. Fi send it back and 
money will be re- [| Mounted in ‘Vitfany style J money will be re. 
funded. 14k. solid) gold getting funded. 

Money refunded if yu ——— 
can duplicate it for less than $50.00, Our price direct $32 
to you by wail . 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfied 
We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 
If desired rings will be sent B 
to your Bank orany Express 
Go., with privilege of exam. 
ination. Ourdiamond guar: 
antee for5 year’s full value 
goes with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS: * 
BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK ON 
HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 


Thisbook iselegantly illustrated, 
Vellshow tojudge, select ani 















buy diamonds. Tella how they 
mine, cut and! market dia- 
monds, This book, showing 


weights, sizes, prices ($10 to 
910,000) is considered an 
authority. A copy will 
he mailed toyou FKEE 
on receipt of your name 


AND WATCHES MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


JASON WEILER & SON 


368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1870 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp and Paris 
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Send me 25 Cents 


CRAFT for 12 months, 


in Stamps and I’ 
send you NEEDLE- 
Jumes Senior, Lamar, Missouri. 














| Mail this Coupon,_ Now. 


[f you'll let us cure 


your pupils’ sniffles 
well give you these 


souvenirs FREE. 


Any teacher can fet absolutely 
e, a perfect Time-Indicator-of- 
the-Globe and other useful Souvenirs. 
All you have to do is send us the 
names of 10 or more heads of families 
who have children under you, and 
who may wish to try—free of charge 
—a clean, pure remedy which for 25 
years, in millions of cases has reliev- 
ed colds, catarrh, ete. 


ONDON'S 


YW CATARRHAL JELIL% 


Just mail us the names, Then, immediately, 
- Will send you (free) the pen and pencil and 
Time- Indicator which will tell you what time 
tisin any place in the world from a given 
point, We willalso send you (free) samples 
of the remedy and you can help cure some of 
your pupils’ sniffles in a jiffy, 














Soin 
TO KONDON MEG. Cco., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
tw ithout any obligation to me, send me abso- 
eh y free the ‘Time-Indicator-of-the-Globe and 
‘er souvenirs mentioned, I attach herewith 


Number) .........c000. hames of parents of children 
AR my Classes, 
iii iia cin kaihenekowsictiod 
(Name of Teacher) 
CERCA ee 








cessfully through this avenue. A great 
deal of review enters into it, and pupils 
generally derive a great deal of benefit 
from it. It also keeps the teacher 
brightened up on live topics, as there is 
usually a‘‘sticker’’ or two to try out her 
knowledge.—WEST VIRGINIA TEACHER. 


Daily Reports to Parents 


Means to promote study and keep par- 
ents informed of the children's progress 
have been eagerly sought, and daily re- 
ports after the following model have 
been found to work well. The pupils 
remain every afternoon and the lessons 
in which the child was unsatisfactory 
are checked off, the blanks filled and the 
reports sent home. ‘The slips are 
brought back signed the next morning. 

Daily Report Blank 
(Date) 
Arithmetic 
Spelling 
: Language 
My dear Sir, Geography 
( Son History 
ales . Agriculture 
Daughter Sanitation 
failed today in Reading 
Writing 
Conduct 
Rab Mnkes Ries uccaccuce uk cunt eese can cnscmunnneees Teacher 
EE ee nn Re rene res een eee er Parent 


Kk. K. W., Maryland. 
Fall Devices 


Teaching Fractions—Bring to school 
nice apples of various kinds, a sharp 
knife and some paper napkins. Group 
pupils around your desk. Cut apples in 
halves, fourths, eighths, thirds, ete. 
Explain that each apple is a whole unit. 
Name fractional parts as you cut them 
and have pupils repeat. Hold up a frac- 
tion and ask pupil to name it. If he 
does it correctly, allow him to eat it. 
Then hold up several fractions at once as 
three-eighths, five-eighths, etc. 

Word Training—On a corner of the 
board draw barrels and place above names 
of the first reader class. Tell them the 
one who first puts one hundred words 
(apples) in his barrel will receive a big 
red apple as a prize. Print on the board 
words the class has had. The one who first 
names a word has placed it in the barrel. 
Allow them to take turns naming words. 





‘This is a fine review for fall and winter 


days. Still better, but more work, is to 
place the review words on cardboard 
disks, red, yellow and green, and allow 
each pupil to retain those he names cor- 
rectly. —M. B., Iowa. 


Imagination of Fourth Grade Pupils 


A certain fourth grade was directed 
to hand in written answers to a lesson 
in the Aldine Language Book. The 
pupils had been giving an oral reproduc- 
tion of a fairy story, and the question 
which followed was, “Write a wish for 
something that only a fairy may give.’’ 
The following was handed in. 

Girls : 

A lump of gold with the alphabet on 
it. Then if I spelled out on it what I 
wanted, it would come true. 

A ship of gold as big as the Rock 
River. 

A purse that was never empty. 

A gold box. 

A buggy made of glass, 2 beautiful 
horses of dapple gray color with a gold 
and diamond harness, and a whip of gold. 

It would rain gold and diamonds. 

To make a sick mother well. 

Every one to be happy. 

A glass house with candy. 

A house all made of gold on the out- 
side, and one room of brass, and the 
other of silver. 

Boys: 

For some gold. 

A million car loads full of candy. 

For a golden river, or for the little 
men (Brownies) to stay with me. 

An invisible cloak. 

I wish I were a magic boy, and my 
parents and my brother, too. 

‘'wo wished for a bicycle, one for a 
gold watch, and one to go to the coun- 
try with his uncle. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that 
not all the pupils had a clear conception 
of what only a fairy can give. Also, 
that in general, the girls were more 
imaginative than the boys.—BERTHA 





LEEDY, IIlinois. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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$20 each month in the bank—it looks like a nice 
little surplus at the end of the school year. And 
then something happens, for the best laid pians 
“gang aft a-glee.” 

An Accident or a Sickness dips into the program 
—a month or two is lost, with no salary—it becomes 
necessary to withdraw from the bank to pay the 
board, the nurse and the doctor. One month's ex- 
penses of this sort, without any income, will play 
havoc with a nice little savings account. 


How to Save Your Savings 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter ex- 
perience that the only way to save their savings is to 
have them protected by the T. C. U. Many times 
an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will 
mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 


In her own words read what the T.C.U. cheque did for Miss Bell: 


“ Permit me to thank you sincerely for the $227.33 which you 
paid me for my accident. | fell and broke my ankle on the day after 
Christmas, and I do not know how I could have kept up my spirits 
without the knowledge that | would be cared for by the T.C.U. I 
wish I could talk to all teachers and convince them of the value and 
necessity of such protection.” 

This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization— 
the T. C. U.—stands ready to pay you $50 a month for loss of 
time caused by accident, sickness or quarantine, besides many ad- 
ditional benefits, fully explained in our booklet. Sign your name 
and address to the Coupon and all information will be sent free. 











Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
100 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska. 


COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET — GIVE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


C. THE NATIONAL PROTECTIVE ORGAN: 
TO THE T. ; U. IZATION FOR TEACHERS, 
100 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am a Teacher and | am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name ~--onname et 


SSS IE AIRED RSET EE ee EE , 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation whatever) 
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have 10 vive extraordinary tertas of pay nient 
do wlittle better than our vet bactory price, 

end formy beautiful Williams cata- 
With pletures, special easy terms, our different 
wnd abook of letters from 
more than twothousand Williams plano Owners in 
all purts 


Theretores 


Ol eusy payments, 


nnd want to keep it at the 


you a letter and explain how Tam wille tay dos 
jug to ship vou any Willtatos plana vou select, 
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14 W. Washington St., Dept. 242, 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY SALE OF 
The Old Reliable WILLIAMS PIANOS 
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Prot. E. 0. 
Excell 
The 
Song Book Man Says: 
“T have used the Wil- 
lias pianos and or 
vuus for vears, There 
isasweetness and rich- 
ness in the Williams 
tone which makes ita 
fineinstrument for use 
in the home, And 
there is also clearness, 
depth and power 
enough for Churches 
and choruses,” 


Sunday 





School 








ihe 


ol the country, 


Trial—Easy Terms 


ulishaelory pianos in 


your whole neighborhood, 
Christinas price, you 


son unyY Of our easy tertias Of paytnent 


Without references or security, 
fiatter vou have had the piano for one full year 


or you OX 
youre priviteved to send it back to te 
pense Ob treieht, 


No Payments During Vacation 


Under this 
required to 
Vacation months when 


of payment, 
school teachers will not be 


normal school college training, and because To they are not drawing sulary. 

cherish the his h character und noble ealling of Juswering this advertisment neither places you 
American teachers as a class, bo ohave decided to unader obligation, nor causes you aay annoyance, 
extend to regular day teachers our special Music for we have no agents, dealers or traveling men to 
Peachers’ Piano Tertus, whieh willentithe them to pester you, 


Send Name on Coupon or Postal for Special Offer 


pianos, it will only 


Chicago, HL. 


fvour Special Holiday Sale Offer 
from owners of Wiblintis goiter, 





An inter H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice President and Sales Manager 
Boe Uy Williams Piano & Organ Co., 
| ens Worth Without oblivating ine in aus way, send full jp tar deta 
K ne “tbo gp be bewehes with Pree Catalog aud Book of 200 
sent free i 
| ou mark 
inthesquare 1 would like the Catalog about 


arlor Orpanor Church Organs 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the 
issue after their receipt, 
quired for publication, 
quently necessary on 
and the large number received 


and omissions are 


| private letter, ‘Yeachers who desire 
for debates or for essays will be 
if they send one dollar, 
partinent should be 
Post Office Box jy8, Wilmington, 


addressed to P.S, 
Del, 


1. 
opposite the moon? 2, 
between the sound of “a” 
and “a”? with one dot? 
illustrate, but can’t see 
| suumd.) -Subseriber, 


(We can give words 


any difference 
Missourt. 


| earth, and the moon attracts the 
less in proportion than it does the 
|The tendency 


| site side, so that there a 
| raised, 
| nearer side. 
| 


Z. 
is the broad or Italian ‘‘ 
**farm‘ ‘, ‘‘car.’’ 
| ond is intermediate between broad 


and short ‘‘a’’ as in ‘‘eat’’ or 


a,’’ as in‘‘arm,’ 





“a 





ete. One trying to reach this 
| diate sound should make all 
| the sounds, in order to perceive the dis 
| tinction. 


interme 


the Immigration Bill over the President's veto or 
not? 2, Whatis the meaning of “marque 
reprisal?’ Kx, Letters of marque and reprisal, 
4y. What is a concise definition of “static elec. 
tricity ?’—Subscriber, Oklahoma, 


recommended its being’ passed over the 
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We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 
Making Prints from them 


Making Photographic Post- 
ecards fromany sul ject by teproduc- 
ing from the original photo, 


Making Paategraphic e niarge- 
ments from auy size nevative. 












*AKING PICTURES is a most ce 
lighttulrecreation in) which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of halt its 






pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other worl 
to secure the finished picture, Further 
more, the facilities at the command of 
the amateur photographer do not always 





HeEecessaly 






We possess Exc 







The materials used in our photographic work are the 
Schedule of Rates 
All orders 







printed below will convince you that our prices 
are filled promptly ou the day of their receipt. 


Schedule of Rates 


Uv 0AUU NNUAL 





if You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures 
You Will Be Interested in This Advertisement 





“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 
permitof firstclass work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are not all that could be desired, 
plional facilities for doing this work ina first class manner, 

We have over One Hundred Thousand Satistied Customers who send us their orders regularly, 


best obtainable and a yvlance at the 


are biest reasonable, 








Prices for Developing Spool Films 
Any 6 exposure film 
Any 





10 or 12 exposure 











Prices for Developing Film Packs 
Film Packs (any size) 








Plates (any size) each 


ies 





+ NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages 
securely, Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. 
Place name and address on package. 


We are equipped with the 
negative 


very best 


and can turuish them in 


facilities for 















of our work, 
and we 


For sepia enlargements add 25‘/; 
to the above prices. 


Clyde E. Hulberi, 









| 
| 
| 
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Prices for Enlargements paper and will be 
aesired, 

Sut am UNMOUNTED 
1x 6 VU vive fine results when enlarged to fow 
5x 4 40 0 aimple,a 4x5 negative willmake 
6. xst ou AW 
SX lu 65 tives, 
Ux 12 1.00 SU tive and it is necessary for us to make a 
i] \ 14 1.25 100° print or photograph, there is an 
Mx 17 1.50 2 to our prices. 
16 xX 2 $2 Ov S150 


A trial order will convinee you of the 
Send us one or 
are confident that you will be delighted with the results. 


Prices for Printing 
Azo Prints Um eonieanel 
2',x3'4 or smaller. .......- 
Ha ale or 3's 
ee 3% x5! 







x7. 
Post Cards, from any size film, each....-.... 
Post Cards 
Reproduced from Any Photo 
First DOZeM..........cccccccccecscerecessseesseeseoen 
Each Additional Doz. Same Negative.... 
Special Rates on Large Orders 





ENLARGEMENTS 


making eulargements from any good 
sizes andat the prices listed below. 

All our enlargements are printed on extra heavy Bromide 
furnished either mounted or 


unmounted as 


T ™ average negative, providing it is reasonably sharp, will 


times its size, tor ex- 
anexcellent 16x 20enlg urgement, 


the prices quoted are tor enlargements from original nega- 
When the customer is unable to supply the original nega- 


new negative from a 
additional charge of 20 cents 


exceptional quality 


more of your favorite negatives 














Mgr. Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 
“YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL DO THE REST” 





Mmm 








President’s veto, and the canvass of the 
House indicated a close vote; but finally 
the veto was upheld. 2. ‘*‘Marque,’’ or 
‘“‘march,’’ is a boundary line; and ‘fre 

prisal,’’ a prize taken in retaliation from 
anenemy. A ‘letter of marque and re 

prisal’? is a license or extraordinary 
commission granted by a yovernment to 
a private person to fit out a privateer 
or armed ship to cruise at sea, and make 
prizes of an enemy’s ships and merchan- 
dise. 3. Static, or statical, electricity 
is electricity in the condition of a sta 

tionary charge, in whatever manner pro 

duced. 


Please tell where the following books may be 


obtained, and at what prices: “Stories trom 
Homer?’--Chureh. “The Aeneid for Boys and 
Girls”? Church, “Nature Biographies’? Weed. 


“The Story of the ldylls of the Af 
for Children) —Inez N. McKee. Kureka, Kansas. 

**Stories from Homer,’’ by Church, is 
published by Crowell & Co., New York, 
at 35, 50, 60 and 75 cents. “The Aeneid 


King.’ (Retold 


for Boys and Girls,’’? by Chureh, The 
Maemillan Co., New York, at $1.50; 
‘Nature Biographies, ’’by Weed, Dou 
bleday, Page & Co., price $1. 35. * “The 
Story of Idylls of the King,’’ by Mek ee. 
Stokes & Co., New York, $2.00. All of 


the above can be furnished by the pub 
lishers of this mayazine at the 
named. 


prices 


1 Name and locate the various additions to 
the territory of the United States that have beeu 
acquired by treaty at the close Of wars with tor 
eign countries, 2. What compensation did the 
government of the United States make to Russia 
for the moral effect of her fleet standing off New 
York during the latter part of the Civil War? 3. 
What facts prove the lack of a national feeling 
or love for the government of the United States 
during the war of i812 ? Kxplain. 4. What was 
the chief significance of the Battle of Bunker 
Wille Of Saratoga?e Of Gettysburg? 5. ‘There 
are ‘victorles of war? and “victories of peace.” 
Which have the greater influence in the upbuild 
ing of a uation ¢—-Ohio Subscriber, 


1. Since the treaty with Kngland at 
close of the Revolution, no lands have 
been acquired by war except. ‘l'exas; 
the Mexican ‘‘cession’’ extending from 
the Rio Grande to the Pacific, and north 
ward as far as the northern boundary of 
California; and the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Guam, and other islands obtained 
as result of the Spanish-American war. 


2. Congress recognized this good will by 
sending Gustavus V. Fox on a special 


embassy to St. Petersburg, in 1866, to 
congratulate Alexander Il on his escape 
from an attempted assassination. 3. 
One significant fact was the meeting of 
the Hartford Convention in 1814, planned 
by those who opposed the war, and who 
desired to bring about a disruption of 
the Union. 4 The first showed that 
the Americans had learned to fight for 
their liberties. When Washington heard 
how they fought at Bunker Hill, he ex- 
claimed, *‘The liberties of the country 





are safe!’’ The Battle of Saratoga 


next 
owing to the time te 
fre 
account of limited space 
A remittance of 
| tencents with each question secures reply by 
outlines 
acconmmodated 
All matter for this de 
ftallock, 


What causes the tide on the side of the earth 
Whatis the difference 
with two dots over il 
to 
iu the 


| J. At the point of surface opposite 
the moon, the water layer is farther 
from the moon than the bulk of the 


water 
earth. 
is therefore to pull the 
earth away from the water on the oppo- 
Iso the water is 
though not so much as on the 
The sound of the first 
The sound of the sec- 
” 


*‘hat,’’ 
and may be found in ‘‘bath,’’ ‘‘half,’’ 


three of 


1. Will you state whether Congress ever passed 


and | 


The House [mmigration Committee 


November ror, 





—and every claim 
1s supported by 
what thousands 
of doctors have 





written. 


The claims for Sanatogen 
are based not on what we 
might like to say of it- -not 
on the findings of a few. in- 
vestigators seeking to make a 
good case for Sanatogen- 

Sut on the facts that have 
been found and recorded by 
over 21,000 physicians during 
the eiyhteen years that Sana- 
togen has 


been used as 


strength-piving food tonic. 


a 


One doctor, or even twenty 
doctors, might make a mis- 
take in saying that Sanatogen 
does this or that—but when 
twenty-one thousand, over 
their own signatures, state 
their confidence in Sanatoyen, 
there surely can be no chance 

















of mistake. ‘“Phus when 
physicians the thou- 
sands their observa- 
tions of Sanatoven’s beneficial 
effects—how it builds up the 
blood, helps 


ly 
record 


digestion,  pro- 
motes strength and vitality, 
thereby giving better health 
to the weak and run-down 
have a right 
you have a 


to tell and 





: Sir Charles Cameron, 
rip ht to Public Analyst, City 
knowabout | ot Dublin, writes: 

A “Sannatoven is of 
It. the highest nutritive 


vilue. Itis ane seed 
And thus lent nerve: food, 

. iin soca Dr. Ernest Ott, King 
yor are safe of England’s Private 


j acine Physician, Marien- 
- plac es bad, writes: 
full couli- “Phave been using 


Sanatloven fora mute 
her of years im mys 
practice with excel 
lent results, 


dence in 








Sanatogen, 





Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in 3 sizes, from $1.00 up. 


Grand Price, (nternational Co 
of Medtoine, london, tyr} 


HPVESS « 


” 
e nN d for Elbert Hubbard’s New 
Book—"lealth inthe Making.” 

Written in his attractive manner and filled 
with his shrewd philosophy, together with 
capital advice on Sanatogen, health and con- 
tepntment, Itis FREE, Tear this off as a re 
minder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 
24Q Irving Place, New York. 
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proke up the English plans for the war; 
it secured for us the aid of Kngland’s 
enemy, france, Gettysburg was a de- 
cisive battle, a turning point in the na- 
tional struggle. It marked the failure 
of the Confederacy to invade the North. 
5, The victories of war are not upbuild 
ing, but devastating in their result. Yo 
the victories of peace which follow war, 
are due the recovery and growth of a 
devastated nation. (Note. Your remain- 
ing question will be answered later. ) 
From alist of problems too long for this col- 
umn, in which problems do not proper ly belong, 


the following is selected, not because of its diffi- 
culty, for itis really the least difficult, but be- 


canse itis an illustration of many simple exam- 


ples that teachers would not find puzzling, if 
they would only use their reason to aid their un- 
derstanding: “A boy measured a walk witha 
ruler which he thought a foot long, and reported 
the walk gofeetlong, ‘The ruler was 15 inches 
jong. How long was the walk ?” 

Since the boy supposed the ruler to be 
a foot long and the walk 40 feet in 
length, it is clear that the walk meas- 
ured 40 lengths of the ruler. Since the 
latter was 15 inches in length, 40 times 
15 inches must have been the length of 
the walk; or, 600 inches (50 ft.) was 
the length of walk. 

1. What is the origino: Uncle Sam” as ap- 
plied to the United States? 2. Whatis the Ks- 
peranto language, and where can one obtaina 
pook on it? 3. Where can one obtain a list of 
the simplified spelling of common words? 4, 
Where can one obtain the child’s story, “Kpam- 
inondas the Negro Boy,” and who wrote it?—A 
Subscriber, Oklahoma, 

1. The name originated in the circum- 
stance that the initials U. S., marked 
on certain casks of provisions at Troy, 
N. Y., purchased for the American army 
in the War of 1812, were facetiously 
interpreted as those of ‘‘Uncle Sam,”’ 
the local nickname for Mr. Samuel 
Wilson, a government inspector at that 
place. 2. This is an artificial language, 
invented by Dr. L. L. Zamenhof of War- 
saw, Poland. Its object is merely to 
serve as an ‘‘international auxiliary lan- 
yguage,’?’ or means of communication 
among people of all languages.  In- 
quiries for information may be ad- 
dressed to Esperanto Office, West New- 
ton (Boston Postal District), Mass. 3. 
Address Simplified Spelling Board, No. 
1, Madison Avenue, New York City. 4. 
“Epaminondas the Negro Boy’’ is in- 
cluded among the “Best Stories to tell 
to Children,’* by Sara Cone Bryant, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton; price $1.00. There is no name of 
author attached to the story in this book. 

1, The Poe River (Do you mean the Po?) is 
1000 feet broad and 10 feet deep, and it runs at 
the rate of 4 miles an hour. In what time will it 
discharge a cubic mile of water (reckoning 5000 
feetto the mile) into the sea? 2. Give three 
ways, with examples, of indicating the division 
of words intO syllables in oral spelling. 3. A 
circular park requires 145 rods of fence to en- 
close it. How many acres in the park ?—Oregon 
Subscriber, 

1, The river runs at the rate of 4 
miles, or 4 times 5000 ft. an hour. The 
amount of water discharged in an hour 
is therefore 1000 ft. broad, 10 ft. deep, 
and 20,000 ft. long, which equals 200, 000, - 
000 cubic feet. A cubic mile is 5000X 
50005000, or 125,000,000,000 cu. ft., 
which is 625 times 200,000,000 cu. ft. 
Hence it would take 625 hours, or 26 
days, 11 hours. 2. (a) Naming the let- 
ters of each syllable, with a pause before 
giving the letters of the next syllable; 
a8, “in-qui-ry.’’ (b) Pronouncing each 
syllable in succession as the letters of 
each are named; as, ‘‘i-n, in, q-u-i, qui, 
.T-y, ry, inquiry.”’ This is an old-fash- 
loned method, used in days when the 
re al eat was a much better speller 
anheisnow. (3) ‘lhe phonic method, 
, which the sounds composing each 
sy lable are uttered, with a pause after 
each, is a third means of indicating the 
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syllables. ‘The word used above may 
serve as example. 3. Circumference 
of 145 rods divided by 8.1416 gives 46. - 
154-4- rods, diameter. One fourth of di- 
ameter multiplied by circumference gives 
1673.01-{-, the number of square rods in 
area, Which equals 10.45 | acres. 

1. Why is it wrong to say 12 feet times 12 feet 
equals 144 square feet or similar questions ? 
Why is the divisor inverted in division of frac. 
tions ?~ Pennsylvania Subscriber, Scranton, 

1. The expression 12 ft. “12 ft. means 
12 feet times 12 feet, or 12 feet multi- 
plied by 12 feet, which is wrong in either 
case, because the multiplier must always 
be an abstract number. As an area 12 
ft. by 12 ft. contains 12 rows of 12 
square feet each, it would be correct to 
say 12X12 sq. ft.=144 sq. ft., or 12 sq. 
ft. <12—144 sq. ft., although this is not 
the usual mode of expressing it. 2. The 
principle in division of fractions is that 
of reducing them to a common, or like, 
denominator, before the numerator of 
one can be divided by the numerator of 
the other. When this princpiel is well 
understood by pupils, they can be taught 
that inverting the divisor and multiply- 
ing is in part a similar process, but is a 
shorter and more convenient method of 
obtaining the same result. 

1. What battle wasthe most brilliant of Grant’s 
achievements? 2, When was the reconstruction 
of the Union completed? 3. In the following 
sentence, kindly state in what case ‘Teacher’ 
is, and how ‘‘as” is used: His reputation as 
teacher is excellent. — A Constant Reader, 
Pittsburgh. p 

1. The capture of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson is considered his greatest tri- 
umph. 2. It was completed in 1870, by 
the readmission of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Virginia, which until that 
time had not been willing to change 
their forms of government to meet the 
wishes of Congress. Early in 1871 all 
the States were represented in Congress 
for the first time in ten years. 3. ‘‘As’’ 
is used to introduce the appositive phrase 
‘“‘as teacher;’’ but grammarians differ 
in regard to the treatment of ‘‘as,’’ some 

calling it a preposition, others a con- 
junction. According to Lyte’s gram- 
mar, ‘‘as teacher’’ is a conjunctive 
phrase, modifying ‘‘reputation’’ to which 
it is joined by “as,’’ and ‘‘teacher’’ is 
used in apposition with ‘‘his.’’ 

1. Are all cases tried by jury? If not, how? 2. 
What is meaut by sheriff administering to court? 
3. Has Kentuckyatownship system? 4. What is 
meant by falling under censure of law? 5. What 
laws other than those made by the Legislative 
Department does the Executive Department en- 
force? 6. Of what use is the record of deaths, 
marriages, etc.?—Subscriber, Kentucky, 

1. Trial of all crimes is by jury, ex- 
cept impeachment, and civil cases under 
$20. (See U. S. Constitution, Article 
III, Section 1, (3), and Amendment VII.) 
2. Most of a sheriff’s work is that of 
executive agent of the judicial courts, 
attending court sessions, serving war- 
rants, and similar duties. If he presides 
over a court, as he may sometimes do, 
he is no Jonger ‘assistant, but adminis- 
ters as chief officer. 38. According to 
latest statistics obtainable, Kentucky 
legislation has provided for establish- 
ment and support (in 1910) of county 
high schools. Your Superintendent; would 
be able to tell you if the township sys- 
tem has been introduced since that date. 
4. Falling under judicial sentence; being 
condemned by a court. 5. Laws pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, as in the 
‘‘nowers’’ given to the Executive; the 
making of treaties, appointments to of- 
fice, the filling of vacancies, ete. 6. It 
is of use in furnishing an official record 
to aid in questions of law, settlement of 
estates, matters of inheritance, pensions, 
and others; also has important bearing 
on the health and morals of a community. 








We Have Done It. 


We Have Beaten Our Own Record. 


Rd The December Magazine for 1914 was a revelation as a Holiday Edition of an 
ucational Magazine. A very large number of single copy orders were received. 
to We determined to make December 1915 even finer than that of last year and 
jd Print an edition that _would supply every elementary school teacher in the 
country. As this magazine goes to press our Christmas number is well along and 
eg assure our patrons that they will be delighted with it. 
Ma “7th is replete with suggestions and ideas relating to the Christmas season 
1S sure to prove a boon to the busy teacher in search of something original 
oN If any of your friends are not regular subscribers 
: ormal Instructor-Primary Plans, tell them about the Christmas number and 
"ge them to become subscribers beginning with this number, or they may ob- 


for her Christmas celebration. 


lain single copies by remitting 20 cents. 
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Are You Going to Let Another 
Month Go by Without a 


COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 


In Your Room 





QUUNUUODELOYALALAAUONO teeta Ti) 


Columbia 


Assembly “Leader” 


PRICE $75 


A fully cabinetted Grafonola of 
striking design and style. 


it is a triumph. 


DOLLA 


In tone 














Columbia 
“Playground Special” BIl 


PRICE $60. (Oak Symphony Horn) 


Extra loud in tone, faultless in me- 
chanism. It is the perfect instrument 
for the playground or gymnasium. 


(With Grafonola-Mobile $75.) 
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Columbia 
Schoolroom 


PRICE $62.50. (With Steel Stand) 


The tone-volume of the “Favorite” 
is astonishing, and its tone quality is 


truly beautiful. 
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Free of Charge 





“ Favorite’ 


? 





We will arrange to deliver ‘a Columbia School 
Outfit (any type you prefer) together with 


sufficient Educational Records, allowing you a few days free trial. 


COLUMBIA 


Graphophone Co. 


Educational Department 


Box K 505, Woolworth Bldg. 


New York 





Send for our new Educa- 
tional Booklet for pro- 


gressive teachers 


——t % 
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Shipped Free 
‘ 2 r ’ ‘ >: 
A Superb WING Piano 
Not a Cent to Pay—No Deposit— No Obligations—No C. 0. D 
ES, we will ship you iree—abso- 
lutely free to you—a Genuine highest 
grade Wing PinanoDIRECT fromogrown factory, 
freight prepaid. ‘Ve most surprising—the most 
amazing offer ever made. An oiler that puts 
you on the same footing as the largest piano 
dealer and ut the very rock-bottom DIRKCT 
wholesale factory price! Since 1868—for 45 
years—we have been building Wing Pianos— 
guaranteed for 40 years, and renowned every- 
where for their sweetness of tone and sterling 
merit—and we now make you the greatest of 
all offers on the Wing. 

We willallow you touse any Wing pi: ino—your 
own choice of 38 superb new etyles—in your own home 
for 4 full weeks at our expense. A Wing Upright, a 
Wing Grand or the wondertul Wing Vlayer-Viano that 
plays all the greatest concert and opera selections fyou 


ean play it perfectly the first day without ever having 
taken music lessons), 


No Money Down 


We ask no money down — not a cent. 
Just choose any Wing from our lirge catalog. 
Weemploy no salesmen of any hind to visit and 
— you, We'liship the instrument, nomoney down 

At prepaid, While the piano isin your Let oe use 
it Me t asif you own : it. You will be an iatthe 
rock-bottom ire le Ja y price we ‘willquots 
in our personal k tter ve oO ‘you. Note the perfeet 40/2 
“ike tone, the remarkable easy re-culavity of the action, 
the deep cannonading of the bu: », the timbre of the 
treble—note all this—then— 


. 
Not a Cent of Freight to Pay 
At the end of the 4 weeks trial, if you 
wish, you may return the yi ino atour expense, 
Not a pe papa sé pe y for the ple une of using it 4 wee ‘ks. 
N lig ‘to keep it—vou and wou aluuneto 
jodge-now write | for the piano bouk (free): 


Our Famous Noteaccord 


without extra charge. Aninvention by which 
you can teach yourself tuplay-—piven with every Wing. 
t’s like wetting music f. ons free, Kndorsed by 
Paderewski, Jean De Reszike, William Mason, Emma 
Calve, Philip Sousa, Anton Seidl, Victor Herbert, S. B, 
Mills. See the Wing Catalog and read the letters of 
these great musters of music. 


We will take your old organ or piano on the 


2sure to pel our proposir 
tion ‘before you bell or trade your old instrument, 


Valuable Book 


On Pianos—F ree 
































own.’ 


Send Coupon for “The Book of 


Complete Information About Pianos” 
The New York World says: ‘*This is a 


book of educational interest everyone should 
* Would youlike to know all about pi: inos; 
how they are made, how tojudge the fine points 
of quality and price in buying a piano? Then 
send che coupon for the piano book which we 
are sending out free for the present. 
ot 136 pages tells about m: terial, 


‘This book 
Thanufacture, 


assembling, patented devices and what they 
do, all about’ soundboara, action, case, in fact every 
detail in the production of a fine, high- ‘rade piano, 
You will be astonished at the amount of information 
about piano quality and piano prices, and how to an- 
swer thearguments of piano salesmen. Most complete 
aad costly book ever publishe d on the piano business; 
posts you on the making of a piano, start to finish. We 
w'ilalsosend free our beautifu catalog: showing new art 
styles and full explanation of our rock-bottom priceg 
on the Wing Piano. Just drop a postal or mail 
coupon, 
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WING “ “& SON (Est 1868) os nee” 
Ww Build A 1stt 

Wing Buiting, — ae Book 


—* Pe aal COUPON 
oe%ee™™ WING & SON. (Es. 1868) 
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» oer Jept 3268 
Les 6' e Wing Bldg., 13th St. andh Ave. Now York Gay 
so” Gestions n:— Without any obligations to pur- 
? chase or pay for paything, please send me free 
and prepaid THE B OF COMPLETE IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT PIANOS. *”’ the complete ency- 


clopedia 7 the piano. Also send full particulars of 
your Rock-Bottom offer ou the Wing piano and catalog 
of latest art styles. 


Name... 





Address 























| A Survey of the New Fashions 


By Nancy Woods Walburn, New York Writer of Fashions and Authority on Dress 


A well chosen, appropriate wardrobe, in which the teacher appears at her best, is a 
factor in her work, due act only 
Value of the personal appearance in school work, 


Ne! ong ago in a talk to Teachers’ ; ! panel effects back and front, with a belt 
Colleve aspirants studying for rural ‘and waist-line well « 

Martha Van Rensselaer, 
this 


ieaching, Miss 
of Cornell, touched on 
“The personal appearance of 
or any one in public work, 
unapressed me as important.’ 
‘tus, of course, valuable 
but particularly so to the 
those who meet people to 


added that, 


justice to herself. 
Kirst, let us 
styles. 
put it, Paris with her 
fering is far busier 
the feminine fashion of 


glance over 


of old. He further 
|} hearts are characteristic of 
down to the little 


Everyday Cloth Dress 


has 


to everyone, 
teacher or 
the 
that the teacher or speaker does. 
even in remote rural 
any one who belittles it is nol doing: full 


Asa Frenchman has gracefully 
wounded and suf 
this fall 
kindness and 
charity than launching sartorial ones as 
reminds us that heavy 
everyone, 
midinettes (french 
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j ations of treatment. 


subject. for suits the short) bolero 
a teacher 
always 
She said: 


extent 
She 


schools, 
the new 


setting 


@ 


viven way to long coats, 





four inches, although a 








her associates and pupils, but primarily herself. 
What to wearia the schoolroum. 


defined in many vari 





Crepe Blouse Trimmed with Ribbon 


sewing girls,) whose delicate faney and | 
originality deteriorates under the strain | 


of exhausting, sterilizing misery. 
Certainly, very evident is the sobering 
as well as smothering effect of the war 
on the autumn styles. Even leading 
colors are subdued (black, navy blue and 
dark green), the severity of the tailor- 
made is back again, prominent to a 
marked degree; everywhere are styles 
Gone is the 





more dignified and practical. 
bizarre, the daring 
other seasons, 


Save for a glove-fitting princess cloth 


frock by Pacquin, a model with 
drapery (based on styles of I 
Callot, and an ecclesiastical 
Cheriut, a loose frock 


of long, straight 
jines, with low, 
loose belt, one looks 


in vain for anything 
new 

Close- fitted effects 
are very prominent; 
these are achieved 
by fitted waists, flat 
hip yokes, in conjunc- 
tion with high, snug 
girdles, as well as in 
many modifications 
of the long princess 
lines. The latter 
often have full 
length box pleats or 


eccentricities of 


$80-85) by 
dress by 





polonaise 





Practical Model for Fall and Winter Wear 





for which the | 


popular length is twenty-eight to thirty- | 
long 


redingote | 
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PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
The Regents’ 
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Review 
Books 








The Onl y Books Up To Date 


THE QUESTIONS ARE ADDED AFTER 
EACH EXAMINATION. 


A se A 








Used for review work in salah every 


| schoo) in New York State and in the best 


schools in every state in the Union. 
Nearly 1,000,000 copies sold. 
Indispensable in preparing for Regents’ 

Teachers’ or Civil Service Examinations, 


32 SUBJECTS 


Questions, each subject 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 


One doz. or more copies $2 per doz. 





| W. Hazleton Smith, 


, doz. and 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SSUEH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Kuftalo, N.Y. 


A New Mental Arithmetic 


by (2S. PALMER, BL, Prineipal of the Angola High Sehool, 


PALMERS MENTAL ARTTHMETIO fias been compiled to 
mecetthe need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have mo fear of mental tests’ in any ex. 
ainimations, Reachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for s suitable examples 
to supplement their veyular cha sswork it contains 
most ot the mental examples viven in the New York 

rade examinations during the past tive veurs; also many 

















Ailein from special tests viven by district superinten- 
iaue and school inspectors to determine the efliciency 
of ditlerent classes, teonutains tables, rules, analyses 


and gaeny sayvestions for both students aad teacher It 
Willarouse interestand cochusiacn inthe dullest classes, 
Noelass orteaehercan athord to be without it. 

Price, 25 cents cach 
6 copies 20 cents cach 
1 Doz. or more $2.00 per Doz, 


Desk A, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y, 





How to Teach Drawing 
his book tells the leaeher how to proceed trom day 


to day. What to bieve pupils do. Whit questions to 
ask,  Whiat aisvers to require. 


DRA WING 


for tenehers only, the pupils being 
Which era be pre baa hy the 
teacher and pupils Prot directions viven ii the hook, 
Peachers are also enabled to pass aia eXcci tiation tit 
Drawing by studying this bool The book is sub 
stantially bound cad contains (0 dias ratis aid ibis 
trations Price $5 cents prepaid, 

nay We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, With questions at the bottor of each page bor 


The book is 
provided with todets 


the use of teachers preparing for ex aniiiations, 
Price a Ba complete book. prepuatd, Ss cents. Ad 
dres HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St, 
ibuttato, NW Y. Desk A. 





Report Cards 


are arranged for keeping a record of 
ot your pupils for each review during 
“One card answers for one pupil a 
trranved for the signature ol 

Size o each TAN TChes, 
Price boc per dozens 46 D nd toe for sample 
address, W. HAZLE STON SMITH, 117 
Seneca Ste » Batialc, N.Y. Desk A. 





These curds 
the standing 
theterm or year, 
whole vear. ‘Phey ares: 
the parents @aeh eg 





Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
gy Kuzanera Merrick Kyive, B.S. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHE Eis 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 

Coloved, Hlustrated with full di- 


Size of sheet, 34,45 
each set, aud adapted to all grades 


rections for Usine 
of school work, 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 “— $1 


ble 
Keep your pupils busy and they with give wou ne froubl 


Special Offer 


will send the 


To introduce this work we 
ipt of 


five comple te sets, postpaid, upon rece! 
40 cents in stamps. 
One From Many. 


“The Busy Work Series are just what people want. 


Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are ni 
excellent and | shall do some splendid work i 
selling them in fowa.’”’ PRIN. O. A, COLLIN, ' 


lowa, 


W. Hazelton Smith, Desk A, 117 Seneca St., Butfalo, N. Y- 
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As for collars, the regulation stock is 
hack for tailored blouses, the neck-line 
heing noticeably higher throughout all 
garments, although I heard no less an 
authority than Lady Duff Gordon (Lucile) 
predict that a fashion so becoming as 
the collarless neck, will never go out of 
fashionable favor. 

In materials, serges and = mannish 
worsteds share the honors with mix- 
tures, poplins and gabardines. 

In hats there is a wide choice to suit 
every taste and face, from flat brimmed 
sailors to close-fitting toques and tur- 
hans; tri-corners too are featured. All 
models are notablefor military sim- 
plicity. 

Now as to. what you will need for the 
schoolroom and other wear. In the sim- 
ple wardrobe {the suit with the ‘‘sta- 
ples’? of the wardrobe (shoes, under- 
wear, gloves and hose) usually has a ter 
rifying way of eating up so much of 
the dress allowance, that the rest of the 
wardrobe is limited by it. However, if 
the coat of the suit’ is chosen with care 
this season, it also may he grafted into 
service as the separate-utility coat, 
thus making a sweater for chilly days in 
the schoolroom, and an evening coat 
(often one has an old one which will 
suffice) all that is necessary. 

If gloves and hose are bought from 
exactly the same models—hose of the 
|same grade and weave, and gloves of 
the same kid and stitehing—when one 
of the pair of either wears out, it can 
often be matched from old ones. — If 
given a season’s trial, this proves more 
than the trivial hint it may seem. 

Nothing allows the perfeet freedom 
of movement for outdoor exercises as 
does the sweater. If a model with a 
sash is chosen, the latter can be used as 
a searf and to throw over the head; 

if made double, as 





wey all knitted sash gir- 
7 ( dles are, and left 
\ with an opening in 


/ bm. \\ the center of the 

if 2323 \\\ inside seam for the 
t/ \woA head, cap fashion, it 
“> is doubly useful as 

a cap with the ends 

thrown, muffler fash- 

ion, around the neck. 

For everyday 

blouses, nothing: 

equals , the service 

is of crepe de chine, 
: : ; preferably in oa 

A New Fall Model for Strect and Inside Wear scintaak tan: Sesbiianisiitinte 
with the © suit. 
model, competing with the skirt in! Blouses of light colored) French flannel, 
length, has been launched by Cheriut. | made full with yokes finished by smock 

Skirts which are shown in. modified | ing, are very smart and warm fora 
circular, gored and many pleated effeets | drafty schoolhouse; with flat, unstarehed 
average two and one-quarter to three | linen collars and dark silk four-in-hands 
yards in width. they are most modish. 

Sleeves are long and close fitting, A pretty blouse for ehurch and dress 
mostly with set-in armholes, although | wear is illustrated. Indeed, it} might 
the kimono sleeve for blouses, especially | well be evolved from an old waist, as its 
With its seams outlined in’ braid or | sole ornamentation is moire ribbon elev 
stitchery, is still popular. erly utilized to givean ultra-smart out 
ee line. As shown, the blouse is of Geor 
= vette crepe, which has far better wear- 
ART . ing qualities than chiffon. 

Never have collar and cuff sets ap 
PIANOS peared in such an endless variety of 

styles and materials. <A few of these 
sets in different sizes of organdie, net 
and lace, will serve to bring in welcome 
transformations in a simple frock. We 
all remember Booth Tarkington’s Pen- 
rod in the schoolroom where he wearied 
to nausea of the same monotonous 
stretches of blackboard and ‘‘the same 
perpetual vision of the neat teacher on 
the platform.”’ 

How he hated the gayly-colored plaid 
waist in which she seemed to be clad 
for life! 

Whenever I emphasize the import 
ance of clothes, it is rarely without a 
smile to myself over a remark I once 
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PREPAID ANYWHERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


To Advertise Our Mail Order 
Department We Will Sell 


150 Handsome Russian 
Pony Coats 


Beautifully Marked Skins and lined 
with guaranteed Satin. Exactly 
as illustrated. 


PRICE $25.00 
Absolutely Matchless Value 








Department G, 


Now Ready 
Our New Fall Catalog 
Correctly Portraying Fashion's Newest 
Styles in 


Coats, Suits, Skirts, Furs, Etc., Etc. 


Send for it at once, It is Free. 


Detroit, Michigan 





HOLIDAY HANDKERCHIEFS 


Our olvn Importations~— direct 
from the manufacturer 





Ready Nov. Ist 


Our beautiful new 
Handkerchief Catalog 
The finest book of its kind 
published on this Conti- 
Send for it at once. 
Nothing more suitable 


Handkerchiefs. 


more suitable for Gifts at 


Order Now and _ later 
for the Holidays. 











heard flung out inscorn of fashion writ- 
ers: ‘‘It is easy enough for them to | 
preach! All they have to spend in so 


Department J, 








Direct from mv factory t To introd doing is mere words !”’ - 
Piet Shoring Plan ton atcs onein each leoeiity But to be frank, if you think clothes, 
at the rock-bottom, wholesale price—putting read clothes, write clothes, see clothes 
$200 In Your Pocket (mostly other people's!) wouldn’t you 
fale tie, desizns, exclusive features, gcienti- hate to see people go about, taking for 
Te Reeders) | IRA 
. v rN acked by Three Mil- mere ecause their dress allowance, 
Hany aaa, FMEIGHT CHARGES ALLOWED. Mf | Tih shat of must of us, is so small that 
(ool and Scarf—TwoYears’ it about fits the head of a pin? Es- 
Write Today, Bo the Fie FREE pecially when you see all sorts of 
Story & Clark Piano Co F.0.Evans,Gen.Mer. economical hints and ideas to prop 
*sDept. 436 Chicago,Tll. worn-out wardrobes on their last legs and 





encourage them to last another season? 















o This Box contains three (3) Ladies’ All Pure Linen 
Initial Hdkfs, Hemstiched and embroidered with beautiful design in 
one corner of each handkerchief, !{ inch hem. Price, 50c per box. 


May be had in the following initials; A-B-C-D-E-F-G-H-J-K-L- 
M-N-P R-S-T-W. Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of Price. 


Uqocoml Endicott Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Famous Singers Praise 


LUDEN’S 





MENTHOL CANDY 
COUGH DROPS 






Let LUDEN’S guard your voice 
keep nasal passayes clear, 






and throat healthy. No 
narcotics; no color- 
ing. Have many uses. 


WM. H. LUDEN 
Manufacturing Confectioner 
KI ADDING, PA 







In the 
Yellow 
Rox 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 




































“For Forty Years of 


Sustained Excellence” 





Such is the wording of the 


Special Diploma of Honor 


Given by the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition to the 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


This comprehensive tribute to our leader- 
ship is supported by the follow- 


ing awards : 


GRAND PRIZE—For Excellence of Product 


MEDAL OF HONOR —For Educational Value 


GOLD MEDAL—For Adding and Subtracting 
Typewriter 


GOLD MEDAL—For Ribbons and Carbon 
Papers 


Highest Possible award in every department of our business 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


New York and Everywhere 














A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION COMES|\“O JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Every Deaf Person Knows That 


1 make myself hear after being deaf for 
LOMA mepIcaTED Soap 


2 years’ with these 
Contains wonderfal ingredients used by eminent physicians 








Artificial Kar Drums. 

1 wear them day and 

og night. They are per- 

) fectly comfortable, 

for years with creat success, now combined in convenient, de- No one sees them 
lightful form in LOMA Toilet Soap. Lts regular use will stim. 
ulate the skin, permitting natural, healthy action; rids the 

skin of pimples, blackheads, redness, roughness, quickly at 

(rifling cost. Price, 50c per cake, sent postpaid. 


racmeetieacactcl sate ta bre 
RICHARD FINK C0., Dept. 69, 396 Broadway, New Yori 


how I make myself hear. Pat. Nov. 3, 1905 
Address, GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum 
Co., (Inc.) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 

















“Pilgrim Exiles” 

(Continued from page 2@) 
strong, sturdy like a young oak. 
clothes he wears suggest, by their heavy 
quality, their cut and shape and their 
serviceable color, that they, as well as 
he, were made to withstand trials and 
hardships. 

This suggestion of rugged strength 
is made more effective because placed be- 
side the unusually delicate and appeal- 
ing grace of young womanhood. The 
youth’s hat is large,-—it suggests strength 
because it is large. In contrast, the 
| women’s small caps; accent their dainty 
| faces and finely chiselled features. He 
| stands braced with feet apart to meet 
the shocks of the New World life. One 
companion shows her dependence by the 
partial support of his shoulder. The 
other conserves her strength, through 
resting on the rock. And so we find the 
big universal truth of the allotted parts 
the man and woman have always played 
in the life of the race. This is one of 
the strong appeals which the picture 
makes upon our imagination. 

These three young people have an air 
of seriousness, patience and gentleness 
quite foreign to most young folk. Why 
are they so patient, earnest and gentle ? 
What is the trouble? Surely we should 
be so glad to help them! What can 
we do? 

Here is a second appeal to us, perhaps 
,even stronger than the first. Sympathy 
is an attribute of the mind which very 
often excites so strong an interest that 
the ultimate result is love. Hence it is 
apparent why ‘‘Pilgrim Exiles’’, with its 
double appeal to our imagination, is a 
picture which enjoys more than ordinary 
popularity. 

EDITOR’S NOTH :—The foregoing summary 
may be translated by individual teachers into 
language suitable for their pupils. Mr, Daniels 
has tried to put into as few words as possible 
what he believed Boughton wanted people to see 
and enjoy in his picture. Sentences to suit the 
various grades may be taken from the foregoing 
summary for use in Picture Study Booklets with 
a miniature copy of ‘‘Pilgrim Exiles,” a page of 
thesmall pictures being provided on page 67. 





Teaching Temperance 
(Continued from page 32) 

consideraticn of Personal Hygiene to 
Municipal and National Hygiene. The 
laws of sanitation, care of buildings and 
streets, the “Right of Eminent Do- 
main’’—the town or community over the 
individual—are all parts of this great 
whole. 

“Be ye temperate in all things” reaches 
every phase of life. Self-control in the 


greater ones. 

The great universities and summer 
schools are introducing the study of 
Temperance Hygiene into their regular 
courses and issuing Health Bulletins. 
From the University of Philadelphia 
comes this word: ‘‘It would seem that 
the time has come for a great popular 
propaganda of the facts regarding al- 
cohol, and the final object of the tem- 
perance reform should be the education 
of the youth of this generation. ”’ 

Is it not largely due to the teaching of 
Temperance Hygiene in our schools, 
(however poorly done), for a generation, 
that at least the question has been openly 
discussed in Congress; that a bill for 
nation-wide prohibition has been before 
Congress; that our splendid leaders in 
the nation are taking a strong stand for 
total abstinence? Kut the fight still is 
on; the youth must be taught the value 
of these victories, the danger of any 
receding and the power of united intel- 
ligent action. 

The teacher must continuously keep 
at it, training the heart and mind of the 
future voter and, please God, ere 1920 
dawns we may have a saner, safer, 
nobler ‘‘ Land of the Free.’’ 


‘*Sometimes we are almost discouraged, 
The way is so cumbered and steep; 
Sometimes though we’re spent with 

sowing, 
There cometh no harvest to reap; 
And we faint on the road and falter, 
As our faith and our courage are gone, 
Till a Voice, as we kneel at the-altar, 
Commands us,‘Take heart and go on.’ ”’ 


NOTE: The continuation of ‘*Hand- 
writing in the Primary Grades’’ will be 





found on the next page. 
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little things leads to self-control in the 
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**Brings beauty 
while you 
sleep” 





and rough, dry skins : 
are banished by 
Pompeian Night Cream. The skin is 
soothed and softened. 

Winds, cold weather, dry climates or 
approaching age dry up the protective 
oils of the skin, Thus, beauty is stolen 
from the face. 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream 


nee the skin and beautifies while you 
sleep. 

The expert makers of Pompeian Massage 
Cream have another big success in Pompeian 
Night Cream. It is not too dry nor too oily. It 
is just right, and has the unguents which your 
skin needs. At the stores, jars 35c and 75c; 
tubes 25c. 


Trial Jar & New Game 


sent for 10c. ‘‘Going to Market” is a 25c game 
sent for the cost of postage and packing. Lots 
of fun for the whole family. Get it with trial jar. 


The Pompeian Mfg.Co. 205 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. J 




















WITHOUT 
C O S T Guaranteed 


j-jeweled 
American made, 20-year gold- 
filled case, for securing only 
5 subscriptions, — Liberal pay- 
ment for easy, pleasant work. 
Write for details and free outfit. 
SCRIBNER OS MAGAZINE 

59:3 KFitth Avenue, New York 














AGeod Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) 
ON APPROVAL 4 


he € 


/T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL«BOO KCASE | 

Our new “Universal Style” combines a pleasing ore a 
ing design, with latest practical improvements 1h iy, 
struction. Adapted for home or office library; heau od 
finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, disappey,: 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top an‘ d 
each, The greatest value we have ever offered. freight: 
ders amounting to $10.00 and over we Pe Other 
slight extra charge to extreme Western States. Pog 
styles and grades at correspondingly low price thousand 
strom Bookcases are endorsed by over fifty paver 
users, Sold only direct from our factory at we new 

: erable saving to you. Write for 


satalog No. 24. : 

THE Gc. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO 
Little Falls, N. Y- jie 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeuses @ 
Filing Cabinets 5, % Ong 


Flatiron Bldg., 
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EXTRA SPECIAL! 


3 Girls Weaxys 


2x925  Philipsborn’s 


Greatest Dress Bargain, 

One dress in Gingham, assorted 
plaid, one in’ checked patterns 
A und one innavy blue serge. Ali 
ot good quality. Front closing, 
Prettily trimmed. Newest and 
most becoming designs, Will 
vive splendid satistaction., 


Colors as - scribed 
Sizes 6 to years, Cc 
5 for 


10000 Moreen réains In 


BIG FREE CATALOG 


Send a Postal-~Today 


Get the Big Free 236-page Multi-Color 
Style Book TODAY. See for yourself the 10,000 
bargains in wearing apparel for ladies, misses, 


“en ALL GOODS 
_ 7 GUARANTEED 


Two great banks with 
$25,000,000) capital and res 
sourses vouch tor our guare 
antee of satisfaction or money 
back. 


Mail a_ postal 
FREE Big Catalog. 


We Pay All 
Delivery Charges 


TT LIPS IBO IR 


Cne Outer Garment rons S 


Van Bren & Boca Sis. HI NEO) 
You Can Look 


Years Younger 


Why have tell-tale 
and unsightly double 
life ao estiow skin, when om) 
Beau ercises will quiekly 
change ull ‘this and make you 
so much more attractive’ 

As my way is “SJust Nature's 
ay. resultscome soon and 
are lasting. Write today for 
my FREK Booklet and learn 
about this wonderful me thod, 
If you will tell me what im 
ieee ments you would like, 
can write you more helpfally. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 


Suite G 11, Garland Bldg., Chicago 
The first Woman to teach Sei utifie 
Maciad Meercises. 
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Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order, 

Debate Outlines, any sub ject. 
40d negative $1.00, either jue. 
SIONS $2.50 per thousand words, 


Both aflirmative 
Complete diser 


IS84Vs. Orations . Speec hes, ete, on any subject 
and forany occasion 82.50 per thousand words, 
Outlines $1.00 eae ~ 

Book Reviews specialty. 
10 subjects io debates and orations cont free 


on request, 
Mntertarmment cand 
Ask for special list, 
"JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falls, 


literary hook: for sate. 


lowa 























Burner F REE 
FITS YOUR OLD L.AMP, 
100 Candie Power Incandescent 
pure white light from (kerosene) coal 
g oil. Beats either gas or electricity. 

COSTS ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 

6 want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, 
Take advantage of our Special Offer to 


secure a Beacon Burner FREE. Write 
today. AGENTS WANTED, 


CO.. 70 Home Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Handwriting in the Primary 
Grades 
(Continued from page 30) 


should be eonnected with his reading 
and other language activities. Not much 
detailed analysis of letter forms should 
he made nor should perfection of form 
he demanded. The old method of requir- 
ing the child to make first the simple 
letter elements or ‘‘ principles, ’’ and then 
leading him out of these to build up 
letters and words, starts at the wrong 
end. A few elementary movement drills, 
such as the straight line and direct) and 
reversed ovals, may be practiced for the 
purpose of gaining control and freedom 
of aetion; and the appropriate letters 
may be made in connection with these 
drills. But such drills should be inciden 
tal to actual writing and not preliminary 
to it. The order of procedure is to 
choose some simple word which = is 
already of significance to the child, write 
it for him on the board, have him attempt 
to copy the word through imitating the 
action, and finally lead him to ‘the crit 
icism of his product and to the practice 
which will produce improvement. 

The words and sentences should present 
progressive difficulties. For a consider- 
able time the writing lesson is the only 
time when the child writes. Its chief 
purpose is to give the teacher opportu- 
nity to guide the child’s early efforts to 
write. In order to make the task pro- 
gressive in difficulty, words may be 
chosen in such an order as to include 
first easy letters and letter combinations 
and then successively harder ones. For 
example, the word ‘‘see’’ is one that is 
likely to occur in the child’s reading and 
is well fitted because of its simplicity asa 
beginning word. The one-spaced letters 
are in general suited for the first work, 
followed by the two-or  more-spaced 
letters and the capitals. The difficulty of 
the connection between letters as well as 
the letters themselves must be studied. 
Furthermore the simpler two-and three- 
spaced letters may be used before all the 
one-spaced letters have been written, and 
the easier capitals before the harder 
small letters. Following the principle 
that writing should have meaning, sen- 
tences must be used early and this  in- 
volves the use of capitals. 

The value of formal drill. A word may 
be said regarding the value of formal 
drill preliminary to writing for the pur- 
pose of leading to some degree of move- 
ment control and for developing general 
acquaintance with the forms of the 
letters. Such drills have been made fa 
miliar in the Montessori method. The 
chief value of such methods is that they 
give the child the motor experience 
which corresponds to letter forms. That 
is, in such an act as tracing over sand- 
paper letters with his fingers he finds 
out how it feels to make the movement, 
and this feeling of the movement gives 
him the cue which enables him to make 
it again. ‘The sandpaper merely acts as 
a motive to move in the proper direction. 
It supplements the sight motive by the 
touch motive. The other preliminary 
exercises of the Montessori system, as 
drawing and filling in outlines, serve the 
purpose of giving the child practice in 
handling the pencil. The aspect of the 
method by which the child is enabled to 
write words spontaneously and to. spell 
out new words is based upon the pho- 
netie drill which the child undergoes in 
putting together cardboard letters, and 
is made possible in large measure by the 
phonetic character of the Italian lan- 
guage. 


Whal may be required by the end of 


the third year. By the end of the third 
grade the child should have become some- 
what accustomed to the use of the pen; 
he should be able to write a large hand, 
making well-formed letters with a fair 
degree of fluency, say fifty letters a 
minute; and should have made a begin- 
ning in the use of writing as a means of 
expression of his thought. He has had 
lessons in writing, but they have been 
occupied mainly in supervision of his 
general position and mode of carrying on 
the movement, and in some analysis of 
letter forms, and have included little 
formal drill. During these first years, 
as indeed during the whole of his school 
eareer, the character of the writing in 
all the work in school should be carefully 
supervised. 
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ae vercady” Flash 
No. 701 | vight, made in 
exact imitate ofa fountain 
pen, with barrel, capand clips 
simple in construction, con 
veniently carried in vest 


pocket, effective and ready 
in '""" Price $1.00 
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er, sterl- 
An indispensable 


Price $1.00 


ing silver he a ale, 
article for the 
table 
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eravingand colorof ink desired, 
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16. For 606 extra we will engrave 
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No. 700! 4 ragrant Sweet Grass Sewing Basket 
Phe most popular sewing basket ever 
made by expert basket makers of the 


produced 
St. Regis 


is 8 inches in diameter 


Gift Headquarters for 
the United States 


That 


and gifts. 


Jewelry, 
Leather 
General Merchandise. 
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collar 
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leather, lined with sill 
moire, With cushion for 
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“high in quality and absolute in purity. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
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HALL long the 

center of musi- 

: cal and artistic 
activity in Chicago must go to give place to 
the new $2,000,000 sixteen story Kimball build- 
ing. Consequently our large stock of fine new 
and used pianos, player-pianos: and organs 
must be disposed of immediately — surpris- 
ingly low prices have been named. You can 


Save $120 on New Player-Pianos 

Save $100 on Fine New Pianos 

Prices Cut on Organs and Used Pianos 
Good used Pianos at $65, $85, $95 and up. 
Terms $10 down, $5 a month. $2.25 a month 
buys a famous Kimball organ. 
Shipped on Approval — Easy Terms 
Old Instruments Taken in Exchange. 
Instruments shipped direct or through our 
factory distributors on approval. Write for 
complete bargain list—Music Herald with two 
songs, words and music FREE. 

W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 

3228 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 














bird Manna 


Makes Canaries Sing—re- 






stores their health and 
feathers, ‘Tis the great 
secretof the Andreasburg. Sold by 


alidruggists, Mailed for 15c. in coin 


or stamps. 


A Book on Cage Birds 
120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy canaries in their natural colors, 
Full information as to song and rare 
canaries, How to breed them for profit, 
Hints on their diseases and how to cure 
them, All about Parrots and how to 
teach them to talk, A most complete 
book on the subject. Mailed for le. or 
both fer 2°. PHILA. BIRD FOOD CO., 


400 North Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 





Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. Youcanwritethem. We 
Send tor free booklet, valuable infor 


show you how. : 
mation and special prize offer. Chicago Photo- 
playwright College, Box 278 I. 4., Chicago. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


. 100 for $3.50 
Announcements, ctc., engraved and 
printed.. Correct styles. 100 Visiting 

Cards 0c, Write for samples. 


F. B. ESTABROOK, 158 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What is Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work? 


(Continued from page 22) 


assisting in such other ways as are found 
feasible. ‘I'he instructional material for- 
warded direct to the club member and 
the teacher without charge during the 
year furnishes the technical information 
on the care of club plats and the hand- 
ling of the club idea. 

Much publicity has been given those 
club members who achieve unusual 
things, but club work is not intended 
primarily for the youth with unusual 
abilities or exceptional opportunities. It 
is the average boy and girl with limited 
opportunites which club work reaches to 
the greatest advantage. The boy who 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction that 
he can make a profit of $40 from his 
Corn Club acre, or the girl who handles 
her tomato plat in such a way as to show 
a net profit of $10 for her season’s work 
has received an economic lesson which is 
invaluable. 

To the teacher whose pupils look upon 
textbook instruction and classroom ex- 
ercises as a penalty for being young, the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club movement offers 
an opportunity to vitalize these necessary 
exercises by introducing factors from 
the daily life of the pupil which make 
these portions of the school work seem 
real instead of visionary, and exceeding- 
ly helpful in aiding them to decide upon 
their life vocations. 


Dramatizing “Little Half Chick” 
(Continued from page 36) 


cried out: ‘‘Water, do not drown me. 
Please do not come so high. ’”’ 

But the water said: ‘‘Little Half 
Chick, Little Half Chick, when I was in 
trouble you would not help me’’, and _ it 
came higher than ever. 

The water grew warm, then hot, and 
then dreadfully hot, and Little Half 
Chick cried: ‘‘Fire, you are burning me 
to death. Please stop.’’ 

But the fire answered: ‘‘ Little Half 
Chick, Little Half Chick, when I was in 
trouble you would not help me,’’ and the 
fire burned hotter than ever. 

By this time Little Half Chick was 
getting so hot that he thought he would 
suffocate. How he wished he were at 
home with his mother! Just as it seemed 
that he could endure the heat no longer, 
the cook came in. Looking in the kettle, 
she said: ‘‘The king’s dinner is ruined. 
This chicken is burned to a cinder,’’ and 
taking Little Half Chick by his one little 
leg, she threw him out of the window. 

Here the wind took him and whirled 
him round and round until he was so 
dizzy that he thought he must die. ‘‘Oh, 
good, kind wind,’’ he said, ‘‘let me 
down. Don’t blow me about so.’’ But 
the wind answered: ‘‘ Little Half Chick, 
Little Half Chick, when I was in trouble 
you would not help me,’’ and he blew 
him up higher and higher until he 
reached the church steeple and there he 
stuck fast. 

And there he stands to this very day, 
with his one little leg, his one little 
wing, and his one little eye. 


Games and Relaxation Exercises 
(Continued from page 34) 


not think quickly enough and raises his 
arms, thereby telling you perhaps that 
‘“Boys fly. ” 

Pass Ball—Twenty or more children 
may play this game which is especially 
adapted to intermediate grades where 
the team spirit is beginning to develop. 
Two bean-bags and a basket are needed. 
The waste-basket will answer the pur- 
pose nicely. 

The children are divided into two 
teams, each team having a_ captain. 
Each team arranges itself into two lines 
facing each other. The lines should be 
about four or five feet apart. If played 
in the schoolroom they can be arranged 
in two aisles with one row of desks be- 
tween them. 





The captains stand at the rear of each 
outside line. Upon the floor at the front 
of the room, and equidistant from the 
captains, a square about one foot in 
diameter is drawn. The basket should 
be placed about six feet away from this 
square. peach basket with bottom 
sawed off hung upon a convenient nail 
may be used. In this case the bag is 
thrown through the basket us in basket- 
ball. The diagram shows the position 
when twenty are playing: 


CAPTAIN 
( je o------( ) 
uo 
=~. 
oe >... 


Oz:---==O 


el - 


CAPTAIN 


Each captain takes a bean-bag, and 
at a signal from the teacher tosses it to 
the child opposite him, who in turn 
tosses it to the child standing beside the 
captain. This child tosses it to the child 
opposite, and so on down the line. The 
diagram indicates the direction in which 
the bags go down the lines. When the 
bag reaches the child at the front of the 
inside line it is tossed back in the same 
way until it reaches the captain, who, 
as soon as he has the bag, runs to the 
square in front and tries to toss the bag 
into the basket. The captain making a 
basket first wins a point for his team. 
The team first having five points wins. 

Fishing—This may be played by any 
number of children. If the space at the 
front of the room does not permit circle 
making, the children can stand in the 
outside aisles and at the back and front 
of the room, thus making a big rectangle. 
One child is chosen to be the fisherman. 
He is blindfolded, given a long string 
at the end of which is a piece of paper 
or a soft rubber ball, and placed in the 
middle of the floor. He then throws out 
his line and the children in the circle 
try to catch it. Whoever succeeds must 
recite a memory gem or make a noise 
like some animal. The fisherman must 
guess whom he has caught. If he guesses 
correctly he may fish again, if not, the 
tish caught becomes the fisherman, and 
the game goes on. 


Cane-Grinding in the South 
(Continued from page 48) 


neared, the syrup has a luscious yellow 
foam. This is enjoyed by the visitor, 
who sometimes stands over the boiler, a 
bunch of cane peelings in his hand, and 
skims off the foam with a peeling. This 
foam is a dainty morsel, soon consumed 
and the peeling thrown away. It is fat- 
tening, and though very sweet, is seldom 
known to make one ill. The skimmings 
or ‘‘scum’’ is put into a barrel and is 
sometimes used to make beer, although 
not all our farmers participate in beer 
making. 

Jugs of cane-juice and sample bottles 
of warm, fresh syrup are carried away, 
as well as numberless stalks of cane. 
The onlooker wonders where the hard- 
working farmer's profit comes in! He 
must be a large producer to get results. 
Many farmers make syrup and sometimes 
sugar only for their own families. 

This kind of thing is the life of agri- 
cultural districts, furnishing seasons of 
helpful refreshment to overworked peo- 
ple, housewives, school children, and 
visitors;from other sections of the coun- 
try. Any one who has ever eaten fresh, 
golden, thick, luscious Georgia syrup on 
breakfast cakes will bid henceforth de- 
fiance to all chemical substitutes. 





New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
—James Russell Lowell. 





Cash Paid to Agents 


There is hardly a community in which 
several orders cannot be secured for 
this journal alone or in some of the 


combinations listed on Page Two, or in combination with Practical Methods, Aids 


and Devices for Teachers. 


Liberal cash commission paid. Write for terms. Teach- 


ers everywhere recognize the superiority of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and 


readily subscribe. 
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Teaching 
i, Means 
® Nerve Strain 


Even the strongest 
feel the effects as 


the term progresses, 
but thousands of teachers to-day 
know that nature’s wholesome blood- 
food in SCOTT’S EMULSION 
counteracts this weakness by supply- 
ing, in concentrated form, the very 
elements, that create rich blood to 
nourish the nerve centers and sustain 
strength, both physical and mental, 


SCOTT’S EMULSION is a 
health-building food-tonic free 
from alcohol. It is prescribed 


by the best physicians. Try it. 
lee aRE NEA 5 


Help Some 
Crippled Child 


You may help that child of ypur acquaintance 
who has Club Feet or some other eformity if you will 
seqpeint ourself with the good results obtained by tho | 
McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium of St. Louis—a thor- 
oughly equipped Institution devoted exclusively to the } 
treatment of crippled and deformed conditions such as 
Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, Wry Neck, Bow Legs, Knock 
Knees, etc., especially as these conditions are found | 
in children and young adults. | 
Egbert Kidd, 7year old son of Mrs. John Kidd, 
was brought tous when 22 months old. His feet were 
made permanently straight as shown in the 
picture without the use of chloroform, ether, 
any general anaesthetic or plaster casts, 
Read the mother’s letter: 
“‘With pleasure I recommend the 
McLain Sanitarium. My boy was 
born with Club Feet. When 22 months 
old I took him tothis Sanitarium for 
treatment. Intwomonths I returned 
home with him and he now walks as 
straight as any child’”’ 
MI : 





































JOHN KIDD, 
.R. 2, Walden, N.Y. 
Write Mrs. Kidd—she will gladly , 
tell you her experience. \ 
Let us advise you free, regardin 
any crippled, paralyzed or deformed child 
or person in whom you may be interested. 
In view of our many years’ experience our 
advice should be valuable. 
Our book, Deformities & Paraly- 
sis’’, also ‘‘Book of References’’, free on 
request to you or any other address. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium, 
874 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 









r— MONEY FOR YOU— 


Men and women earn up to $3000.00 yearly distrib 
uting Parker Brand Guaranteed Hosiery for men, 
women and children, direct from mill to wearer 4 
mill prices. Repeat orders insure permanent in- 

ded. 


creasing business. No capital or experience nee Verritory pre 
tected. If you are looking for permanent employment or wish to earn 
money during spare time, write to us at once 


I. PARKER CO., 2733 No. 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
in all parts of the country. 


PIAN Hustlers make $150 to $300 


a month. Experience not necessary. Write today 
for Agents prices, catalogues and full particulars. 
MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. O. Chicago, Il. 


341 S. Wabash Ave., 
Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


rove 





Don’t end me one cent—just let me 
it to you as I havedone gente others in the last 
six months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FREE, entirely at my 
expense. I don’t care how many so-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
I don’t care how disgusted you feel with them all— 
‘ou have not tried my cure, and I have such abso- 
ute confidence in it that I oft 
you a treatment absolutely FREE. It 
wonderful yet simple home treatment which re- 
lieves you almost instantly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform- 
ity disappears—all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. I know it will do all this 
and I want you to send for a treatment, 
at my expense, because I know 
ou will then tell all md 
Friends about it just as those 
57,532 othera are doing now. 
Write now, as this announce- 
ment may not appear in this 
MW paper again. Just send your 
name and address and treat- 
ent will be sent you promptly 
fh plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 
3525 W. 26th St. 
Chicago 
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SERENE " 
e 
hin 
8 You Can Can Weigh 
Ans 
trai Exactly ‘tly What | 
7 You Should 
sae yond YoucanbeStrong, 
om Vigorous— full of 
oe: Lifeand Energy. 
e blood- You canbe free 
LSION from Chronic Ail- 
‘supply- ments—every organ of your body 
very strong as nature intended. 
nr thn You can have a Clear Skin. 
mental. You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 
| You can increase or reduce your 
weight. " 
, Ino longer need to say what “‘T ~ 


do” but what ‘'I HAVE DONE.”’ 
have helped 75,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Nature's Laws. 
What My Pupils Say: 


“Everyone notices the 
change in my complexion, 
it has lost that yellow 
color.” 

“Just think what you 
have done for me. Last 
year I weighed 216 lbs., 
this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back 
am not wrinkled either. 
1 feel so young and strong, 
no rheumatism, or slug- 
gish liver. I can breathe 
now, too. It is surprising 
how easily I did it. I feel 
15 years younger.’ 

“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic 
since I began, and I used 
to take one every night."’ 

““My weight has in- 
creascd 30 Ibs. I don't 
know what indigestion is 
any more, and my nerves 
are so rested! I sleep like 
a baby.” 

“T feel as if I could look 
every man, woman ati 
child in the face with the 
feeling that Iam grow!ng 
spiritually, physicallyand 
mentally. eally Io am 
a stronger, better woman. 
I don't know how to tell 
you or to thank you.’ 

Reports like these 

ome to me every day. 
Do you wonder I want 
to help every woman to vibrant health and happiness? 

titeme your faults of health or figure. Your cor- 
respondence is held in strict confidence. If I cannot 
help you, I will tell you what will. 

My interesting book tells how to stand and walk 
correctly and contains other information of vital inter- 
esttowomen, You are welcome to it. Write forit. 
ltis FREE. If you do | on ed me, you may be 
able to help a_dear friend. I have had a wonderful 
experience and I’d like to tell you about it. Iam at 


NE 
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U ERS | 

distrib my desk daily from 8 until 5, 

or men, SUSANNA COCROFT, 

ent in- Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

ritory pre 

ish to earn iicietecaee 

phia, Pa. Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss 
Cocroft’s new book, ‘Beauty a Duty.”’. For sale at 
all booksellers. Beautifully bound. Price $2.00. 
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=a. | |“lMy Lemon Verbena 
, ey It always grew in the old garden. It 
: ; was Mother’s favorite s scent. No oth- 
azo, Ill. ene er fra- 

grance 





ever 
seemed 


half so 


sweet 





In our 


Lemon Verbena Sachet No. 14212, 50¢ 


pets oy & MEMORY GIFT that will please all 
ani dainperrs Our designer has given us a quaint 
ribbon old handwork bag, 5 inches long, with 
hand mn corners, which, together with the pretty 
friendly noe Me en an Bprrgorinte and 
nent, makes 
_ stampa, a wonderful value for 
ow A every reader is our Big Catalog offering 
el] direct ¢ of splendid gift suggestions, which we 
ery ae by mail at surprisingly low prices. 
n # 
the Catalog reek is guaranteed satisfactory, Get 








wit solve all your gift problems 
pool erry and at a big saving, Just write in 
me and address below and mail it to 


THE HOLMES CO., 364 Elmwood, Providence,R.I. 


Name 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS - 


Cooking in Rural Schools 
(Continued from page 56) 
school lunch. he cold, tin-pail lunches 
need to be supplemented, especially in 
the winter time, by hot soups, cereals, 
cocoa, ete. At first these can be served 
once or twice a week; later the number 
of, lunches served can be increased accord 
ing to the demand. Girls consider it a 
great honor to have the privilege of 
preparing the noon Innch. This can be 
made a reward for especially good work 


work. Certain things might be prepared 
before school or at recess time, the re- 
heating or final cooking being done just 
before noon. Or the girls can do their 
work in ‘‘earned time.’’ If a girl plans 
her work for the morning so well and 
applies herself so diligently that she can 
get her lessons satisfactorily in half the 
allotted time for study, or two thirds of 
the time, the girl has earned the remain- 
der of the study period for special lines of 
work, one of which may be the prepa- 
ration of the noon lunch. The privilege 
of earning time in this manner acts as a 
great incentive to work. 





Teaching United States History 


(Continued from page 59) 
| sult as many authors as possible. Each 
; pupil should make a topical outline of 
| the lesson, and should sometimes be per- 
mitted to bring it to class for discussion 
and as an aid to his recitation, or the 
teacher may select one and make it the 
| basis of the recitation to some extent. 
However, the teacher should have one of 
| her own for each lesson so that she may 
be prepared to measure correctly the 
work of the pupils. A teacher never 
succeeds as well in sending pupils over 
| work she has not recently surveyed as 
| she does if she herself first reviews the 
| ground. 
FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 
| In the child’s mind place precedes 
| time, therefore it is proper to introduce 
| globe or map work as a part of each and 
every lesson in history. 

The moral value of history is so gen- 
erally appreciated that a word of cau- 
tion seems imperative. History  skil- 
Sully and truthfully taught is its own 
preacher. 

‘Ask each pupil to bring an original 
| question to class each day. 

' Have debates often in class or in school. 

Locate every event on the map. 

| Teach few details of battles, except 
those of Saratoga and Gettysburg. 

The teacher should collect from all 
| sources possible as many pictures as she 
| can, and keep them classified in envel- 
| opes that she may have them at the 
proper time. 

Collect songs and poems to use in 
connection with each period in history. 

Select a few important dates as 1492, 

1565, 1620, 1775, 1779, etce., as landmarks 
and locate other events in relation to 
these. 

In the lower grades have many of the 
scenes acted out by the pupils as Penn’s 
Treaty; Boston Tea Party; Balboa dis- 
covers the Pacific; Columbus at the court 
of Spain; the arrest of Andre; The cap- 
ture of Nathan Hale; the Boston boys 
before General Gage; the Lincoln and 
Douglas debate. 








Thanksgiving on the Farm 
(Continued from page 61) 
And children dear who love me well; 
I’m thankful, more than I can tell, 
Let’s praise the Lord and grateful be 
For blessings sent to you and me. 
For heaith, for friends, for sunshine’s 


ray, 
Upon this glad Thanksgiving day! 
Mother Brown— 





Come, let us all with voices strong 

Join in a glad Thanksgiving song. 

(All join in singing some favorite 
Thanksgiving song learned in school. 


The Educational Department 


of the International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey, Chicago, Illinois, loans charts, 
slides, and films for express charges only, 
without any view to profit. This mater- 
ial affords self help. Anybody can use it. 








Circuits are now being formed to reduce 
express charges. Write for plans. 
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in the regular cooking class or in other | 
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OUR RELIABILITY 


Ask your 
Banker, Merchant, Fost Master or !' 
any Merchantile Agency in regards 
to our financial responsibility. 
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quality white eatine at 5c 


Tw umneal valuee’ in stylish and| 
serviceable teachers’ Aprons 


See these Dean Aprons at your dealer’s. ‘They are especi- 
ally suited for the use of teachers and are two extremely popu- 
lar numbers. If your dealer cannot supply them send us the 
money and your dealer’s name, and we will send the aprons 
direct, prepaid. ‘lake advantage of this special offer now. 
No. 1731 is made of fine quality 
India Linon and exquisite em- 
broidery, The front pocket is 
adorned with a smart bow of 
satin ribbon in blue or pink, as 
desired. This apron you will 
say is well worth adollar. 

No. 495 is anextremely service- 
able and durable apron. Of tine 
quality mercerized black sat- 
ine, protecting the front and 
back ofthe skirt, saving it in 
both wear and appearance, 
Vastened at the waistline with 
three glove snaps on each side, 
These aprons will not bind at 
the hips whensitting, andwhen 
standing, they hang gracefully, 
Waist sizes, to 37 inches. 
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Dean Apron No. 1731 


Specially priced at SOc (value $1.00, 


r/ 


All Dean Aprons lock-stitched and the 
sewing will not rip. 

ook for the Dean Trademark in evéry apron you 
buy. Itstands for expert workmanship, finest qual- 


ity materialand sanitary manufacturing conditions, 
Send for free style book of Dean Aprons, showing a 
wonderful variety of all kinds. Address W. H. Dean 
Company, 233 Everett Building, New York. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Aprons in a the World 
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Typewriters Distrib. Syndicate 
1510-87) Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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special 
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South America Tour Free : 
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f.mous FREE typewriter be Tells furnish tour manager, Also 
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pan, Hawaii and Philippines 
For full partienlars address 


OURS: Dept. T, 305 So. Rebecca St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Write to me 
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Frances Roberts Co., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Robinson Folding Bath Tub, Big seller. Costs 
little, no plumbing, little water, Weight 15 ibe., 
fv lds into emall roll, Full length bathe, far better 
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HE BEST ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


FOR THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS AND OTHER OCCASIONS 


Declamntion Book. Selections suitable for | Christmas tor Al Nations, Tutroduces children | Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Sinith, Little 1 November’s Crown A new spectacular Thanksgiy 
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dicating how lone each celection is also whether dt |]  Sumday Sehool or Missionary entertainment, 7 airs, As tuany children may take part as desired. Brownie Land. A humorous play forhoys, 1 
foroue or more boys or girls and Whether for | boysand Sgirls, 1 cents, Help-U Thanksgiving Collection the. Dia- | Pilgrim’s Dream, The. A vew Thauksviving ente 
biy buys and girls or little t wWeent | Christmas at Santa Claus’ House. A play for logs: Thanksgiving al MeCarthy A Thanksgiv tuiuinent, By Harriette Wilbur und Seymour x, 
AM the si nthinen, ty Chua | youn people, by Ilizabeth PL Guptill By means ing Dream, A Different Point of View, by KK. M. Vibbals. For any number ol boys and girls, includ 
—_ J. dente borullveades, ‘The | of anairshipsome children visit Santa, and see all Guptill; In Sixteen Hundred and Twe nty-One, by inge Pilgrim Father, Autumo and bevy ot Parmer 
Pan Tar ee BC reauale 49 dialovs, exer | the wonders of his unt, Bull of the liveliest hap Clara Denton; Polly Prin’s Puritan Pupils, by 1. Lads und Lagses, The Pilerim mec 
(be @fcises und plays, aed Gb recite | penings and interesting occurrences, Will prove C, Kldridge; Uncle Sau’s Thanksgiving Dinner, by laments the lack of gratitude as he 
7OUday & y | tions tor the follow vue Sey nioost delightful, S male, female characters, 25 cbs, H. CG. Bldridge,  Kxercises and Drills; 9 The world today. Autumn takes the pi 
Clara fenton y] Yeur’s, Lineolu Hirthday. St. | Christmas Joke, A. SY Elizabeth BY Giuptill, A Jolly Poppercorns, by Harriette Wilbur. Seven vest Home celebration and he Wiltesses the merry 
‘ 4 NV ualemtite Washinviouws Birth. | play for P22 male and 12 female characters, May be Little Pilgrim Maids and Ven Litthe Pilgrims by making and PThauksviving festival of the young 
| duy, Muster, Arbor and Pird viven by children, or as a burlesque by grown Clara J. Denton, Also an abundance of good sous people. Souyvs, drills aud recitations sake Up the 
1 | does Mlower Day, Memorial | people, Santa trims a Christinas tree for Mother and recitation 25 cents, program seen in Pilgritn’s Drean. ull directions 
floay, Closing Day, Pourth of Goose’s children, and Jack changes the labels. The | Qfolidays? Ca val,The, A unique entertainment Jor stage settings, Costumes, music aud drills gre 
July, Piakseiving and Christ resull isindeseribably funny. Phe entire play is in for 16 children, 16 holidays represented, bach bios given. Con be given ou any stage, 15 ceut 
thas, ‘Phe duateriat ts all wey rhyme of thecatchiest sort. The humor is intense, awspenking part, and there isa chorus for each day, | Samba in Southland, A new idea in Christine 
some OF it prepared Ex presslys very momentisa climax, 25 cents. The tunes are familiar Tine 80 minutes, 15 ceuts, contata, Little costutming; music in one or tyy 
forthis book, aud the balance | Christmas Star March and Drill, Various figures | Hon Made Santa Claus, A. For children from parts andeasy. Day or Sunday schools, 25 cents, 
used by special arrengement, | of fancy marches, and acaptivating drill, Superbly | stots years, Ten speaking parts; Can use Jarger Surprised Grumbler or How Kris Kringle Made 
and oudapled by the author. brilliant. kor l6or 24 yviris. aay to le pictur- number, Time 30 minutes, 25 cents, a nemphe i ae a “ = hiristmias = retli. — Brillian, 
Contents: The Minute Meu, tor esque in effect. Diagrams and full explanations . Jashingtows Bir ay thor |, dnusic and full of lite, Zo ninutes. 1 cents, 
Lieneiepsieatseaieieassioen bows 3 Making the Best of given, Exceedingly effective in execution 5 sure to Oe Me oetten tay Pann of suig, Thanivetvina Thankful Bobby. A solo for a smal! PUY A de. 
' 44 “5 virks 4 5 5 Hip “ ‘ iy Ge peer aa tie indie A A ite = ‘| lightful Thanksgiving number, [express 
Phings, ford girls and 5 boys, | delight. 15 cents. ' ys Day, Christinas and the birthdays of authors aud Med pressive words, 
Tougues in Vrees, Sboys; An Arbor Duy Medley, 33 | Christmas Surprise Drill—By Harriette Wilbur, A noted men, Twenty full and complete programs a lively melody, with range suited toa Stall boy's 
childrens Keeping the Day, 5 girls and 2 boys; In novel Humber for your entertainment, For any suited to any school. 25 cents. een, ane om oar ber elas tone Ht. Bobby 
Honor of Tiaukseiv ing, 21 cirls aud 12 boys; Hang even number of children, 15 cents, 7 ae gives good reasons for being Uhankfu rom & boy's 
ine up the Stockings, J girl and 2 boys; What | Colonel Grumpey’s Christmas—An operetta for in- We Ware Yau ane pee rere Ve. & Satorens Viewpoint, 25 cents, 
Christinas Meaus, 6 girls; ete, 2ol pases. 25 certs, termediate grades by Ietlie Louise Koogle, Spicy nepay 3 mm The children ador ae Conlin the Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Rosemary 
Best Authors’ Christmas Plays. Atierica’s fore and lively dialogue, A perfect production, easily tee se av ald be if audience and actors exchanged arnares. A Comprete exercice with secituien, 
most writers of School Plays haye contributed thei learned. No scenery or costumes necessary, 4 boys, ety siehig Vr os sp + Nate pete p pina fhe nat Se 5 songs, etc., for several pupils or eutire school, 
hewest productions to this volume. Clever and 4viels in speaking part, as ioany more as desired) in PACES, 208 cept he deat < M eed dak Thanksgiving Entertainments For All Grades, 
unique dialows for every ade, Yo cents, house party aude horus. 4 nin, 25 cents, i ally W niet ntil I Grow to bea Mian a Two complete programs for Thauksviving with 
Best Drill Book, The. ly Marie frish. Including | Dolly, Stop Weeping. The sweetest doll lullaby One of the cutest action mgs for a little boy. Mu. ample material, including music, tor renderin 
the most taking drills and misarehe Very popular ever written, Cute words, soothing melody, ard sic catchy and easy to Jearn, 25 cents, : them. Also Programs for Library Diy. Selected 
Content Jinuping- rope Drill; Pomuhawk Drilt; eraceful motions. A very rare production, 25 In Santa Cla Land, Christmas play for children, trom Year's Matertainments, Price le, 
Come, Play With Mes ToGirandima’s Days Jack | Dolly, You Mast Goto Bed. A charming Doll's in four see Introduces Santa Claus, his wile | Thanksgiving Songster, The. | Ly Eeflie Louiv 
QLantern Drill: Vemiperance Marcel and Sony ; lullaby for any number of titthe mothers, It will and baby, the Fairies and Brownies. For children hKoogle, Souvs of Phaukseiving time for old aud 
astern Bands Blower Alphabet; Upside Dowes Soothe miost stubborn baubles. 25 cents, of allages, 10male, 12 female, Pf hour, 25 cents. young, Solos, duets aid choruses: serious, sen 
Newsbos Drill: Shadow briil: Moder Wood sible, pathetic aud humorous. ALL phases of the 
nan Plag Delt Brownie Drill: Blower trill; i Mn tanita Citedtimlnmonta | SeuSOM WoVveH into mirthtul and enehanting soa 
Red, White and Plue: Doll Sone > Burlesque toll "7 Din E t t ° t | The only collection of Thanksgiving sones of the 
Pitts Minstrels Mareh and Unele Sam's Party, The Year S “n er ainmen S } Character, 25 cents, 
Heel : | The Turkey’s School. By Laura Rountree smitt 
sethichem Babe, The. A oweet cone story of the Compiled and Arranged by Inez N, [icFee A Thanksgiving play, iveluding soues aod drill, 4 
Christ Child) can be sang cs soloor chorus, 25 ceuts, characters, Less may be used. A Merry Thanks 
Subby Brewster's Rooster A delighthul Mhiaink | The contents of this book are arranged under complete giving. sy Nellie G. Mustain, Six characters, 
vine operetta dor youny folks, by btlie Louise | Obe Vear's programs tor different grades, appropriate to the month or nud children for singing. 10 cent: 
wile. “Phe plotis good aud strome s the climax | Z for various Holidays, Birthdays, or Other Special Ovcasions, Thirty aw Christmas Dialogues and Plays. By 
Urprisity aid pleasing > he tiusie captivating aud | Entertainments With these programs as a@ basis, the book provides a yast ee. ‘lara Jd, Denton, Marie Prish, Laura R 
decor lite, 'h nomen ordinary fore Hines, No amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, 5 | oe Loihel pr cnng gp ce ecg ; i a 
on italiane, » tw ito Vitis Pequined, Suey tithin Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with é is i el Haren Ob uges, i 
crt commen 7 GR Sigatg SRR: See one Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ele, While the Tieton ig toro ie “i jo sb prope AE r sin rors 
Child's Own Speaker. Uy bi. oO. and be. J. Rook, arrangement is based on various complete programs, the ma- Four or five of the diulozues are in verse and & few 
book tor children of six, This collection cou terial can be used in many other Ways, either in connection of the plays contain music. 175 pages. 30 cents. 
prises over LOU Exercises Consisting of Recitutious, with set programs or otherwise, as desired, F 7 Toys’ Rebellion The. ‘The fainous little operetta 
Motion Sones, Concert Pieces, Dinlogt id ‘tab Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some in- Which captured the First’ Prize awarded by the 
leuus. Mostol them fave been written specials stances both the primary and more advanced programs and Ladies’ Home Journal for the best’ Chiristinas’ play 
for this book and are quite nique aud novel in material being supplied for the same occasion, thus render- for children, Mqually as bright and captivating as 
their arranvement, Phe subjects are such as | ing the book equally helpful to teachers of all grades. “Krisin Japan,’ “Runaway Bear? “Christmas at 


the Pole,” ete., by the same author, Mdiia Randolph 
Worrell, Characters: Phe tops CH small children 
6Bor more boys ia ris, 11 to Hoyeurs old, and Wri 
Kringle, Priee, 25 cents, 

Turkey Drill, The-—A nonsense comedy song dril 
forboysor young men; a suggestion of ‘Phanks 
giving Day. 15 cents, 

‘Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises, 

he— Provides an abundance of choice mew material 
including several dialogs for celebrating Thatks 
viving in the schoolroom, 1} Cons, 

Two Invitations, The— lor Vhiuniksiving. A jolly 
HeW Operett: un from beginning to eud, ‘The 
music is br and catehy. Full of clever bits, 
Kasy togive. Ford boys and 5 irks, 15 cents, 

Wait’s Thanksgiving, The. by Mlizibeth F. Gup- 
till, An intensely pathetic litthe play of umusial 
character, Of absorbing interest from: start to tinish. 
The appreciation of a lady of aflinence shown some 
destitute newsboys for their sterting integrity leads 
to the recovery of her little son, who had been kid 
happed wid notdrowned as she supposed, For inter 
mediate or mixed grades, 5 andes and 4 females; 
inore ifdesired, %) hour, 25 cents, 

We Wouldn’t Say a Word, But Tis Quite 


delight the jntautile mind and the latuguave, while 
thorouvhly childlike, is tot childish, Only saeh 
pieces have been used its Contain some Lhoup tit 
vorthy of bein renienibered., 15 cents, 
Christmas at the Cross Roads A hiutnorous Clirist 
tuas play for High Sehool pupils or adults, by beliza 
beth Po Gupulh A rural play of unusual strenmeth,. 
it depuets the Chureh Committee in their prepara 
tion tor the Christmas celebration, bringing out the 
interesting peculiarities Of loentl characters, 7 
toales, 2 femmes, One hour. 26 cents. 
Christmas at the Pole. Au operetia for big and 
Hittle, by Bdia Raudotph Worrell, bor the entire 
chool or a select few, Chiarneters: Unele San, 
Sunta, Twin Explorers, Students (any number), 
Phe Nations (any innber), besquinmiaus (aay ttn 
ber). Atident uptodate production, Phe text is 
a lively combination Of tigppy Chouchts and pleas 
wut surprises, ‘Phe miusie is lascinuting aud en 
ehunting, Words nud miuste complete, 40 cents, 
Christmas at Skeeter Corner, A humorous play 
forchildren and young folks, Represents a school 
oftifty years ave wand the preparations for the Christ 
fas entertainment, Masy to prepare; only one 
seene, Cuibe viven by 5 boys and 7 girls: more 


The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical 
arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the book, 

Character of Contents, Great care has been exercised 
that only the choicest and most approved selections should 
appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of 
entertainment material is presented, A large number of 
selections appear for the first time in a general collection, 
as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of 
material for any occasion. 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 5'¢, x 8'% inches) well bound 
in «ilk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 





















Christmas Plays and Exercises 


The following Plays sud Exercises especially adapted for Christmas, a. selected from the three books 
of Litthe Play id fexercises’ and published in a separate volume e Real Santa ons (3 els ys 
ry aura Rountree Smith; Christmas Secrets, (With Song and Prill), im ek, Allen and TB. W 
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are better and any numbercun be used. 15 cents A aps er gars (. my nied — Rok kens’ With Sas pe Chee ), — ( a. oth A At ee oF * at I affairs depicted 
3 5 » “The C F rf, Santa Claus ary Louise Dietz 5 n Interview Santa Claus Jillis Bughee ; bsurd. A shocking state of affairs de d, 
Cinteimes Sadat. Cisne nae aoe i ved Believers, aD mily Potter; The Lost Reindeer, Laura Rouistere Smith ; In the Palace Of ya | For any number of puritan boys aud girls. A 
( briatonan ‘March,” 0 spectacular performance Kringle, Annie M. W. Luwton; Christmas Joys and Toys, laura Rountree Smith; What Santa > | clever little song for any time, especkilly vood tor 
Io cent ; Brought, Willis N Bughee: The Captive Jack Frost, Martha Burr Banks, | ‘Thanksgiving exercises, 25 cents, Aas 
Christmas Chimes. A drill forany even number of Paper bound. Price 35 cents, postpaid. Each Play in separate book, 10c When Visitors Come Round. A lhumorous 
‘ Nis isone of the prettic st Christmas drills i ln i i Ais i Ai iin ii i ln in in in i in i, in in is i ln i ls in i i i ln i i i i i i i i ip i i i it in i > i i ln i i en tp telling how our se — pein Pid 
: ‘ f 4 ATOre /isitors, 4 + ‘e SLbCEe , ior a ocew ” 
ever published sud is fashty recommended, lets. | polls’ Symposium, The, A most unique and capti- | Jack Frost’s Mistake—By Clara J. Denton. A  yery wi eenits. ue Bene 
Christmas Celebrations, Midited by Jos.C.s ‘har vating play for children, By Blizabeth ie, Guptill clever one-awet operetta for Thanksgiving or any | When We’re Dressed Up Like Father and Mother. 
Reeitations, Pliys, Di:logs, Drilts, eal It combines spicy dinlog, fascinating drills, clever time, Four speaking parts and achorus, Sor more ay H.C. Bidridge. A> cute comic song tor tittle 
cises, Pableaux, Quotations, 100 pages, burlesque, entrancing songs and cunning anties, hoys, 45 min. 25 cents. folks dressed uplike their elders, 25 cents, 





Christmas Bell Drill. ty Lily Wood eene i2 The children impersonate the dolls and do the most . ~4er , . 
, pgs, pate npr ‘al “seep Just After Christmas Dinner—PBy Eflie Louise *hris ” f sc ‘ By H.C. Bld- 
urls, boys. Suitable forany occasion by chang amusing stunts, Asa surprising funmaker this play Koogle, A Charming Christmas Sone, ai: “seed ba” feng ag ewe oy ape pete aeed ier he for 3 





























ing dune and decorations, 25 cents is Hnequiatled. Forany nuniber from 16 to 50.) Krom i 

: . a. . ‘ , . ae : “4 4 he vy orgirl or chorus fo y nim be : re ¥ s ars for table: t June 
Christmas Collatic Phe, An up-to-date collection 30 minutes to t'. hour desired, 25 cents. , Anode horus forany number of children, si TS gnploreen el gat ag 30 ng Ry dg 
of the choicest original aud selected recitsuious, din Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises, Original reci- ° . 1 a 1 
lous plus, songs, and other exercises, furnishing full Lilions, Songs, Class exercises, ele. Separate pro Kick for Old St. Nick, A—A jolly new Christmas enabled Lo see Lhe scenes Connects d with a: —— 
and: anuple proyis Sion for the Christmas program, Por un for euch grade, | song, Chumoring for the rights of a much abused Old peo fs er a ao ye nite ei ae 1 “1h cls 
: viek f . Y fre ide: 30 rjer Ominites and highly recotiiended, salts 
nll as 25 conts, De Siecle Thank giving Exercixes—Ma- St. Nick. A buneh of fresh ideas set to bright, Adee The 
Cinateans Dialogs and Plays. A superb new col terial for several entertainments, Separate pro catchy music. Solo for boy, girl, Old St, Nick, or a You’re pe dhcenaer 3- m. on p ee Se i, we 
lection of strictly original dialogs and plays, all ex gram for each grade. Original songs, recitations chorus for children. Words aud inusic by ietie ee es ete he 5 promiied aie 
pressly for Christmas, Written by the most siecess dinlowtes and many other features, 15 cents. 4 Louise Koogle. 25 cents. Be ; Were You and You W vay a — poy 
ful authors, such as Jean Pilifiex, Paith Dennison | Guptill’s Original Christmas Recitations. ‘This | Kris Kringle Jingles. By Eflie Louise Koogle. ond welcome song which we he a pict Has umber of 
and Catherine Wentworth Rothsuy, 25 cents ina very select collection of meritorious and de Songs of the Christmas time for old and young. as the first one, Cun be Sis a" ee Psy Food 

Christmas Dream, A. Santa Chins and several lightfal pieces, “Us cents, versatile collection embracing Songs of the Christ bor ight Sturt reg entertainment right by & 
Mother Goose children in new rhymes and clever | Gaptill’s Original Christmas Dialogs. By  liza- Child, Songs of Jolly Saint Nick, Songs of the Yule 10s BONE. 2) Cents. villard 
] i § : : : ; : : are 
aunties, Requirements easy, 5 boys, i girls. Lcents, Heth K. ‘Gupell For children of all all SI Nite, — oo ge old favorites aimost forgotten, ete, vee ggg er By _ a Pighess 

z . : : eee = : . Solos and choruses, 25 cents. $2.50 4 dozen, Hs hook th play, pantoriimes, alos 

Christmas Entertainments For Ail Grades. ‘Iwo NaH A rks. Good Things for Christ- $ tubleaux, drills, marches, Monologues and recita 





cormmplete Christina: ams; also Whittier Birth mas. By Marie Irish, The | Kreis Kringle’s Minstrels—By :flie Louise Koogie, has been prepared for setting forth the Christ 













day Program, abundance of materi: uly in fice as come hook is filled with new and The “totally different” Christmas entertainment. pa : nol 
eluding music, for rendering these prograns, GOOD qHiINGS. original material for Christ Add to the attractiveness of the minstrel show idea heen { sen sil Ry —, =. ee tee 
Selected from the Year's Entertaiuments, be, g ee gal ines, suitable for allages, tt &@ program flashing with fun, enlivening with sons +e ‘Sion Py mercer mccver The matter is all new and 
Churning. The story in song of the little folks’ visit Sy is undoubtedly one of the and teeming with specialties, 25 cents, petciind by sun author who from long experience 
to Grandpa, and theire pony rience as buttermakers, y nest Christmas Mntertain- | Little Puritans’ Peace Meal, The. A colonial nov- knows what is Wanted for such entertainments, 
uny Vv nuniber of boys rs. Sheet music, ment Books ou the market, elty action song for any number of little Puritaus What young people can do successfully and what 
Day We Celebrate, The. Ht contains 29 exceedingly and Indian girls, The words are clever and the Will please an audience, — ull dese riptions with 

By Marie Trish, A new and clever Recitations and Mon music just What it ought to be, 25 cents. numesous diagrams and illustrations, 25 cents. 


Glovues aud 22 Kxercises, Di- P = re ’ y . 
gag ggg ew el Little Thanksgiving Workers, Anxaction song tor fae Drills. | Bs Lacie 
and Scenic Readings, One one or more little girls, Describes the preparation | M. . BESKY, Foul Ph ies 
piece, ©The Coming — of for the annual feast day most effectively, A pleas- | Mlocution | aud aysica 
” t ing melody which little singers will relish, Not Culture, Dayton, Obie, 





original book, By a popular 
author, Whose entertainment 
books have met with eheat 
and test merited suc 
































Bright dialogues, clever en Santa Claus,’ a Christmas me : "s 1e » 
lertainments, fine recitations tree dialogue and exercise, is ditticult, 25 cents, a hagas a 
nud charting drills, th worth the price of the book. | Newsboys’ Thanksgiving, The. A jolly new play Marching ‘Through Geor 
eludes al the holidays, with ’ 25 cents, Four city newsboys go to the country on hanks vin,two drills,primary avd 
wun especially fine list for | Help-U Christmas Collection, Contains ~ Dia- giving Day, make ‘the acquaintance of Farmer ndvaneced,— Wand Drill 
Christinas, Contents: logues : The Speeder, The Fairies’ Son, Grandpa's Brown and his funily, have a merry time and a | peg. Whiteand Blue Drill 
pieces under the flollowluye Xiias Stocking, Suuta’s Slowaway's, Santa Claus Jr., good dinner, Sensible, but fullof fun, 6 male, 4 fe- Aesthetic Drill or Pos 
cies mata ta Belle gush norte, A ines. Mcteing Teg: | SMMMRANRNMMaEE tin, Autineeking sain | Ol Cue Bete 
entine’s Day, Washington's A BtGinne ts ae eS See beg ys ight Be ore Christmas, The, Au inte resting drama stick Drill — ¥ ae 
Rididar. Ranier Awiortbas AM 1. ioone 3 mas bine r iso, and other Ner- by Alice kK. Allen, with a most absorbing plot, Con- | Hach drill so tu y wi 
faicnisticn ane pres tm . Lg Len itations, Aside trom other songs this tains new songs by Archibald Humboldt, Anexcel- | clearly explained that it 
Rieti ot rants Va ie 7 uy, collection contains The Ladies Home Journal prize lent entertainment for Grammar. or High Schools, hecomes a pleasure to teat hi 
d » Labor Day, “When Good Old Kriss Comes ’Round, by or for mixed grade Shoys and 6 girls, with more | pupils these attractive 

















‘ » , . aur w ‘hrist rr ” “ont . . : . : on 
Hallowe'en, Phankssiving, Christmas, 25 cents, H. ©. Kldridge, 25 ceuts, if desired. ‘Time, ninutes, 25 cents. gymnastics, 26 cents, 


THE ABOVE IS ONLY A PARTIAL List OF THE LARGE AND COMPLETE LINE OF ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS WHICH WE CARRY IN STOCK. 
OUR LARGE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF RECITATIONS, DIALOGS, TABLEAUX, PLAYS, DRILLS, MARCHES, ETC., SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, e DANSVILLE, N. ¥- 
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November 1975 


orc in a generation a Novel 


appears which lights up the 
whole field of education. 


Herbert Quick’s Novel 
The Brown Mouse 


js that sort of epoch-making book. Mr. 
Quick believes that the largest single prob- 
lem in American life is rural education, be- 
cause it has to do with the efficiency of that 
third of our people who feed the other two- 
thirds. He tells about a new kind of rural 
s‘hool—a real story, full of heart interest, 
astir with characters breathing the breath 
of life. 
Endorsed by Prominent Educators 


E. A. ROSS, Professor of Sociology, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
“The idea of a newtype of rural school is driven 
home with great force and will fix itself in the mind of 
all who read the book, —I wish it may havea hundred 
thousand readers. It is so, fascinating that every 
member of our party read it.’’ 
w.A. HENRY, Emeritus Professor of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin 
“THE BROWN MOUSE is an epoch-making book in 
the great movement to put rural education on a sound, 
abiding basis. Once it gets in the family it will be 
read by all from dad to the kids.” 
J.D. EGGLESTON, President Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute 
“THE BROWN MOUSE ought to have a very wide 
sale and ] shall be surprised and disappointed if it does 
not have it. [I should like to hug the author, The 
humor is delicious.”” 
Dr. ALBERT E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education, Boston 
“A delightful story of the triumph of an educational 
Napoleon over intensified rural prejudices.’’ — * 


12mo, Cloth, Price $1.25 


of the 


Books for Superintendents and Teachers 
Learning By Doing, by Edgar James Swift 
The High School Age, by Irving King 
The Child and His Spelling, by W. A. Cook and 
M. V. O'Shea 
Natural Education, by Winifred Sackville Stoner 
The Use of Money, by E. A. Kirkpatrick 
The Wayward Child, by Hannah Kent Schoff 
Backward Children, by Arthur Holmes 
Honesty, by Williain Healy 
Being Well-Born, by Michael F. Guyer 
Each 12mo, €loth, $1.00 
At all booksellers or sent on approval by the Publishers 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


171 University Park, - | 








The New Flexible Bracelet with Security Snap and Safety Chain 


Made in many designs of Marathon quality 


Gold Filled and Sterling Silver. Guaranteed. 
LADY MARATHON Bracelet shown, $3 -50 
complete in wift Case... ee 

*k your Jeweler and if he cannot supply you write us direct 
siving hig name, Lady Marathon Bracelet set with precious 
and semi precious stones up to $20.00 each at Jewelers, dI- 
lustrated Booklet of Mazathop Jewelry Free on request. 


Attleboro <eeanarions — Mass., U.S.A. 
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Banjos, Man- 
WASHBURN foros ven; 
Guitars, at Club Prices. Have 


been the leaders for fifty years. 

Booklet and full information 
free regarding the Leland 7- 
Part Mando Orchestra, now in 
vogue for small organizations. 

A Glee Club is practically a 
necessity to every live school. 
Can be made self-supporting. 
It greatly increases the interest of all pupils. 


Write today, Washburns are sold by 
leading music dealers everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY. 43:32 sr. CHICAGO 


fet a Fine Watch 








Pont. vr wet 
rust Vou 
be on Fasten t7® Fine $30 World Standard 17-Jewel Mlinois 
the PIECE, Guaranteed Accurate and Durable, at 
money. Bra, Price, on Terms so Easy you never miss the 
SUTTON THE Wing, on Exclusive New Thin Models. Write 
y WATCH MAN, Dept, 17 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Big-Entertainer 192227: 
Games, 310 Jokes and Riddles, 73 
Aq Toasts, 16 Card Tricks, 4 Comio 
=f Recitations, 3 Monologues, Check- 
TB, 88, minoes, Fox sae 












Our Window Garden 


(Continued from page 88) 


of the seedlet did not appear until the 
root was well established and able to 


gather nourishment for the young plant. 


(Later on we fuund some maple seeds 
The 
young seedlets grew fast and suon were 
climbing up the strings provided for them. 
When the blossoms came, later on, the 


that illustrated the same_ point. ) 


window was a lovely sight. 





Three Type Lessons in English 


(Continued from page 46) 


complete, for the purpose of reviewing 
the fact that every sentence must con- 
tain them. Review the fact that the 
predicate must be expressed, while the 
subjects in imperative and exclamatory 
sentences only may be omitted, that is, 
understood. (At this stage the pupil is 
supposed not to be familiar with ellip- 
tical sentences. ) 

Review the fact that the predicate is 
that which is asserted of the subject. 
The lesson hinges on the understanding 
of this fact, and the fact that the simple 
predicate is the verb always, and there- 
fore that the verb is a word which as- 
serts something of the subject. 

Review the fact that the verb is the 
root of the sentence. 

Presentation: Consider the 
groups of words: 

Hoping to hear from you soon. 

The boy running down the street. 

Should these groups be called sen- 
tences and punctuated as such? Let us 
analyze them and see if they stand the 
test of a sentence, that is, if they con- 
sist of a subject, written or understood, 
and a predicate. 

In the first group there is no subject 
expressed. It is impossible to introduce 
a subject without some change, hence 
no subject is understood. The group is 
not a sentence. As we can not give 
‘‘hoping’’ a subject, it can not be a verb. 
To give the sentence a subject we must 
either change ‘‘hoping’’ to ‘‘hope,’’ or 
prefix ‘‘am”’ to it and make it a verb 
phrase. ‘The sentence will then read, 

I hope to hear from you soon. 

I am hoping to hear from you soon. 

The group of words was only part of a 
sentence, we now see, and should not be 
punctuated as a sentence. 

Consider the second group. Let us 
analyze it. We find ‘‘The boy’’ is the 
complete subject. ‘‘Running down the 
street,’’ however, can not be called the 
complete predicate for it is plainly not 
acomplete assertion. Something is miss- 
ing. The group is not a sentence then, 
because a sentence must contain a pred- 
icatetor a complete assertion. To make 
the assertion it is necessary to insert a 
word or words. We might insert ‘‘was’’ 
and let the group read: 

The boy was running down the street. 

We now find the complete predicate 
“Was running down the street’’ is the 
assertion made of the subject. ‘‘The 
boy was running down the street’’ is a 
sentence, but ‘‘The boy running down 
the street,’’ is not and can not be punc- 
tuated as such. 


following 





“Ten Minutes a Day” 
(Continued from page 52) 


fact to the class. Memorizing the“ gems” 
suggested for study in the syllabus, re- 
gardless of the children’s likes or dis- 
likes, has brought about results which, 
I am sure, make poetswrithe in their 
graves, and syllabus makers as well. 
Other days begin with the enjoyment 
of a new picture. Don’t just stick a 
picture on the wall and tell pupils to 
ignore it till recess, and attend to their 
work. Make a new picture an event. 
Talk about it. Ask if they like it, and 
why they like it. Tell the story of its 
painting, of its historical background. 
Point out the strange costumes, the 
evidences of foreign costumes. Ask 
where they want it hung. Hang it 
there, and then turn to routine work. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS! 


We want every teacher to turn to page 14 and 
read the splendid James Whitcomb Riley Offer. 
It is without question the most remarkable oppor- 
tunity ever presented your school, and we not only 
heartily endorse the same but urge every teacher 








to take advantage of it. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 


D° you realize how much your personality depends on 
“ your figure and carriage—how much your grace and beauty 

of appearance will be enhanced if your form is symmetrical? 
Many of my pupils write that their general mental as well 

as physical condition has been greatly improved since taking 








my course. 


lutely guaranteed. 








tem stimulates, reorganizes anc 
helps transform your food into good, rich, b 


It explodes the fallacy that lack of beauty 
or health can not be avoided. In 
it I explain how every 
woman can be vigore 
ous, healthy and 
attractive. 








tiful,”’ which is fully 





What I have done for them I can do for you. — It 
requires but a short time in the privacy of you, 
own room each day—and the results are abso- 


Perfect Your Figure 


By properly carrying out my instructions, you can improve your 
general appearance, reduce any part of your figure burdened with 
superfluous flesh or build i part that is undeveloped, 

regenerates — body. Jt 
ood, 
ens your heart, lungs and other organs, conquering al] 
weaknesses and disorders and generating vital force, 

My book “The Body Beautiful’ should be read 
by every woman, and / will send it lo you free, 


MY GUARANTEE, With my free book ‘The Body Beau- 
: illustrated with 
plaining my system, I give full particulars of my Guarantee Trial Plan, whereby 
you can test the value of my instruction without risking a single penny, 


Send 2c stamp for “* The Body Beautiful” and Trial Plan to-day. 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN, Suite 814N, 12 West 31st Street, NEW YORK 































T have 
practis- 
ed what! 
teach. In 
childhood | 
Was puny and 
deformed, J 
have overcome 
all weaknesses by 
my own natural, 
drugless methods. 
Millions of people 
have seen in me a liy- 
ing demonstration of my 
unique system of health- 
culture and body building, If 
you are weak, nervous, fat, thin, 
unshapely, tired, lacking vitality or 
in any other respect not at your very 
best I can surely be of service to you, 


My sys- 


It strength- 


photographs of myself, ex- 











unsatisfactory; and u guarantee for life. 


—our new Profit-Sharing 
Rlan. Send for these today. 


Let the Cornish Profit - Sharing 
Plan Pay For Your Choice of Any 


) Piano or Organ 


In Whole or in 


You buy this beautiful, sweet-toned Cornish Piano or 
any Cornish Instrument you select and pay for it either 
wholly or in part out of our bonus profits. 

That’s the new feature of the world-famous Cornish 
Plan, which has set music lovers wild allover this world, 

Now therecan benoexcuse for your failing to have a beau- 
tiful, bigh grade, Cornish lustrument in your home at once, 


No Money in Advance 


The pew Cornish Plan provides, as always, for 30 Days’ Free Use 
in your home. It provides that you shall buy at lowest Factory 
Price direct from the factory, saving you one-third to one-half. It 
gives you All the Credit Needed—terims of your own choice, the 
privilege of returning the instrument any tine within one year if 

We pay the freight if desired. And now 
in addition comes this great Profit Sharing Bonus Plan—you now share too in our profits. Let 
our money help you pay. Send today for thisnew Cornish Book telling how we do without dealers. Our 
reference of 5,000 Recent Purchasers and full particulars of the greatest Piunye and Organ Plan ever offered 


art 












WASHINGTON, N. J. 


Cornish Company, nag OVER FIFTY YEARS. 










14 TO %4 MERS. PRICES 


Guaranteed Perfect 
10 Days’ Free Trial 
Money refunded 
ifnotsatisfactory 

Applying Renton 
Rented, Purchase Price 


Or Sold, $33..25"" 


TYPEWRITERS waxes 





Send for our Bargain List 
No. K 


Typewriter Emporium 
(Established 1892) 
34-36 W. Lake St. 

Chicago 

















Spend the Holidays in New York 


Hote Brisfou.| 


122-124 West 49%" Street 
NEW-YORK 





AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN 


Kndorsed and recommended by the editor 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans as the 
most desirable, homelike sud Gervennuniae 
located, moderate priced hotel 


For Teachers or Pupils 


visiting New York, Personalattention and 











Wn PUAN EAN ALAND 


For My Doty!” 


This little gift combina- 

| tion will fill any girlie’s 
heartwithjoy. Watch her 
open the dainty pack- 
aveand find a miniature 
turkish toweland a wash- 
elo h prettily embroi- 
tdered in pink or 
blue and a rubber 

~» lined bag contain- 
J ing a tiny cake of 
Jeg soup—all for dolly! 
A hand - colored 
card bearing an 
appropriate verse, 
completes the gift 
and 60¢,, postpaid, 
buys untold happi- 
ness. This is one of 
1,000 unusual and dis- 
k for ‘Thoughtful Givers. 






















= tinctive gifts in our Year Boo! J diver 
= ‘The 72-page book will be sent postpaid for 6c. in 
= stamps. Itwillsolve yourgiftproolems immediately. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 





80 Bank Bldg. - 
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Pawtucket, R. I. 








rammar in 


GRAMMAR 


are in fault. 


tem. School binding, 284 pp., 7% cents, 





Few are those who learn 
school, 
The books and systems 
I have new book and new sys- 


I 
G.S. HUGHS, 915 E. 55 St., CHICAGO 








protection of management assured, Write 
for special terms and Guide Map of ihecity.] 
\. 

ON AP- 


& HAI PROVAL 


Make your selection from this 
livt or from our Hair Book, We 
will send goods prepaid on ap- 
proval—no Pay unless satisfied, 
‘These switches are of spleadid 
quality, permanently wavy 
human hair, 

20 in, . . $1.45 

22ine.. 2.45 | 2in.. 4,95 
Triple Wavy Switeh, 22 in, , , $8.45 
Other sizes and grades, 506 to 850,00 
Transformation, Nat'l Curly, 2.50 up 
Wis, Ladies’ and Men’s $15 to $50 

Send long sample of your hair 
with your order, Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades cost a little 
mores ask for estimate. Write 
for our new Hair Book today. 
FREE. 






24 in. . $3.45 


PARIS FASHION CO., + Dept. 1911 
109 N. Wabash Ave., hicago 














MOLES Disappear 


Moles dry up and drop off. Leaves no sear. 
sufe home treatment. Success guaranteed : 
particulars and ‘*The Truth About Moles,” writs 


WM. DAVIS, M. D., 


without dis- 
figurement or 
Apply SBodethel and your 
A simple, 
For full 


pain, 


4144 State Street, Perth Amboy,N. J, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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; . > 
The HOLMES CO. | Stimulating a School Through 
L ‘ 
sells DIRECT TOVOU ty tonid, Dianionds Manual Work 
neta he Kings, Gold aud Silver dewel (Contittied: from pause oe) 
yer and Plated Tableware, Toilet | > a. e/ . 
wt Leather Coeds and Nove iis inch from the upper edge and 54 of 
one “ fivh Qluality | ° ° , , 
Wi NAAN Ccunde of Hint Guatity an inch from the ends. Make two rows 
ah viet . Delis rst fe Arrival of dots one inch apart. fore holes at 
‘ nis, Sati vote Oe one . ° 
Money Back. Any Providence tank _ these points, using a ,)-bit. Nail the 
v OLME ° 
bites Lede ye eh Heer two parts tugether in such a position 
that the former extends beyond the latter 












SEWING SET, $1 00 340 Elmwood 





side, 


on . 

. The Big Holmes 

, Free San pic -A| 
two articles should 


of an inch on each 





tases thomnands On| Both of the last 
Kuituble for Christ be stained or varnished. 
ee eege ae While the boys yvreatly enjoyed wood- 
Home use ib solvers working, the virls took an equal interest 
the ft problems for . i > -: ? . 
evers bor tre yow fF, ins sewing. Realizing that most chil 
Big fet tebe towed | dren dislike being told to do work out- 
out this ad and «eodit tof) side of the usual curriculum, | suygyested 
$i Aen eevee eet ae ae that they make aprons to take to the 
beery  Cataloy PRER. Sead NOW vrange fair which was to be held in 
se : wean it CO. two weeks. This seemed a little 


bit like putting the cart before the horse, 
but in the end proved to be the most 


| 
| about 
| 
| The pupils purchased a 


pid rovidence, as & satisfactory. 








“ot ” nt | good quality of lawn and also some 

u deilar rien oS | pretty lace. I let them choose their own 
: MMC. vee... | Patterns, Sewing interested them from 
eae ’ | the first, and by working on dainty ma- 





How to Play Piano or Organ fi..r° | 


A Detroit musician bas invented a new method by which 


any 


bour ba their own home, 
lulely free to any persor 


terial they were very careful not to get 
it mussed or soiled. In the first lessons 
iny pupils learned to cut, baste and hem, 
‘the work was very creditable, too, con- 
sidering the fact that not one of the 
| children had ever worn a thimble before. 


littie child or grown person can learn Ub play in one | 
Three shoets will be sent alse- 
raddressing & postal card to A, 








Later we hemstitched handkerchiefs, 


lined our raflia bags and made towels, | 


latter in 
Usually initials were em 
either in outline 


working’ the 
feather stitch. 
broidered on one end, 
or solid. 

Many of the children enjoyed making 


dolls’ clothes, and as this work teaches | 


patterns besides combining 
proved 


the use of 
all the fundamental stitches, it 
very beneficial. 

As soon as it ean be arranged I desire 
to start classes in mending, patching 
and darning, but prefer that the children 
should suyyest the work themselves. 

This is but a yeneral outline of the 
work accomplished Jast term in 
small rural school, 
not slighted in the least; possibly not 


half an hour of each school day was de- | 


voted to sewing, raffia or wood work. 
Most of the articles were made at noon, 
recess or after school. Oftentimes the 
pupils took their work home so eager 
were they to learn to make something 
new. 

Moreover, by introducing manual train- 
ing, | found that my pupils had gained 
about fifty per cent over their class 
standings of the year before. They 
studied with zeal and enthusiasm because 
they wished to have as much spare time 
as possible. They also improved great- 
ly in neatness and accuracy. 


cross-stitch or | 


my | 
Regular studies were | ‘ 


November 1915 


for Our Boys and Girls 


Cojntinued from pave vs) 


| What School Music Should Do 
| 
| 


| tiful old song? ‘This was a popul: Wr song 
at one time and a “best ’ but 
compare it with our present-day popular 
songs and the charm of “the old’? wi 
linger and the “dime novel of  musie” 
will never attract your pupils. — Learn, 
too, ‘Auld Lang Syne’’ and ‘* Lis the 
Last Rose of Summer.’”’ 

Schubert’s songs are not too difficult to 
learn in schools and they cultivate g 
tuste for good music¢ as well as deepen q 
love of nature. “‘The Linden ‘Tree, 
Hedyve Roses,’’? ‘The Miller’s blow. 
-ers,’’ all Schubert’s and beautiful; Sehu- 
mann’s “ady-bird;’’ “Pwo Stars’’, an 
Austrian Folk song; Grieg’s ‘The First 
Primrose”’ and his ‘‘ Farmyard Song’’ are 
attractive nature songs that children can 
| learn just as easily as they do songs that 
| suggest less of the good and the beauti- 
ful in words and melody. 

For the growing boys’ and girls’ need 
of romance, we can find no better tood 
than the charming old ballads. Compare 
“Annie of Tharau’”’ with ‘‘Oh! You Beaw 
tiful Doll,’? and you will teach your 
children the love ballad of the seven- 
teenth century and throw the crude popu- 
| lar song of present times into the fire, 


seller, 








Bkeller, [IIE Prussed Concrete Buildiag, Detroit, Mich, | 
| 
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The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


_ Oe This is a new, revised and enlarged 
—<—__ae sedition of Favorite Songs. ‘Thirty- 
ct lig one songs have been added. = Book  in- 


sor nia . a creased one half in size. [It now contains 
+ i eal Sf | 


: i | @. 92 Songs With Words and Music 
ee : Price 5 Cents Per Copy 








=F. i a, 
A) \ Ss, Postage 1c percopy extra. 12 or more copies sent 
. Nd ; prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 

P2 This is without question the finest col- 


lection and greatest value’ given in any 
song book at the price. Thousands of 
copies have been supplied to schools 
throughout the country and its sales are 
steadily increasing. 








PonDInGn by 
b A Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N.Y 


A Song Book For All Schools 


This book will admirably supplement any other or larger song 
book which your school may be using. At the exceedingly low 
price at which it is offered you cannot afford to be without it. 
Let there be a copy for every pupil. 








The selections in this book are indeed “favorite songs.’? They 
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“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING”? 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Contains Over 1606 Selections 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a 
collection of songs that would meet the 
It is nuch larger and better than any other song book in its class, 





Popular and Inexpensive Song Books for Schools 
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Book of Favorite 


A Christinas Soug 
lege Days, A Comme ee 





It contains 128 pages, 
yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained i 
Songs 
Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, 
. Chiistinas Sone 


Part Round) Fair Harvard, 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, 


requirements of every oecasion, 


PA ee ee ene re ee cece secscccocoses 


6xV inches, and is bound in handsome golden 


“The Blue 
and the following in addition: 


The Pees, Christiias Carol, 

Come Again, Col- 
The Donkey (Pour 
Glad Christinas Bells, 
Hailto the 


The Barefoot Boy, 
Christhias Pine bs 
The Cuckoo, 
fullol Glee, 


ment Thy malt, 
Follow Me, 
Gone are the Days, Graduation Sou, 















Chief, Hatlelniah Chorus, God Bless Our Native Laud, Pid loxereise song, 

Harrow Marches Ouward, Ho, Ilo, Vacation Days are Tere, P Catiniot Sing 
the Old Songs, UWlinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover of My soul, John > 
Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Keller's American Pynin, Largo, bast [3 
Night the Nightingale Woke Me, Lead Us Heavenly Mather, Lead Us, Little 7} 
Boy Blue, Little Drops of Water, Loch Lomond, ‘The Loreley, Marching Tirough Georgia, March of | ¢ 
the Men of Harlech, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, Merrily (Round), Michigsn, My Michigau, | y 
Millerof the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, Motion Song—Our Ik My Own Native Land, Now, fhauk | + 
We All, Our God, Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come A Wi uy, Old Santa Chaus, Pence on biuarth, | t 
Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, Raise Your Hands, Revolutionary Tea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson |} 
Crusoe, Safely Through Ancther Week, Sailing, Singing im the Rain, The Snow-Bird, softly Now [4 
the Lightot Day, Song of Peace, Sound the Loud ‘Timbrel, Speed Away, The Spring (Round), The py 
Sters and Stripes, The Sword of Buaker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Try, Pry Again, Pwinkle, Little Star po} 
Wake, and Tune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You sud f Were Y ote, $ 
Maysie, The Whip-poor-will Song, Woodman, Spare That Pree, Years of Pecee, : 
PRICES : Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of SE50 perdoven, | 4 
‘ : ; ‘ 
postpaid, Or $1.20 per dozen, not postpaid. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 potinds per dover, ‘ 
+ 

WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS By T. P. Weaver. A new and choier collection of 

Songs for opening and closing of schools, special days 

and general schooluse. Kvery song in the collection underwent a enreful test in Mr. Weay 

er’s own school before it was permitted to form apart of this book, The resultis that every 


Price,t5c, $1.50 per dozen, 


song is usable, 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES 


Popular new 
sony hook | 
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are the ones most loved in every school and home, and those which contains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. ‘Phe words are sensible, 
every school needs, ‘This is shown by the contents given below. — | soe oe nda while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. vice, 18e, | y 
E | 1.50 per dozen : 
CONTENTS MER Y ME D I yl 
F ‘ R $y S.C. Hanson. ‘This book lias steadily grown in popularity every Ty 
Ail Together Hail, Columbian Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast LO IES year in spite of the many new books that have been publishe de. 64 ; 
Vinerion Happy Greeting to All Old Black Joe aves anila covers or b4 
Junie Laurie Hlark, the Herald Ateels Sine Old Folks at Home pages, manila covers, Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. : 
Juld Lane Syne Heart Bowed Dowo, Phe Old Oaken Bueket, The B James Cc ss S g z 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The Iloly, thot, tholy Ouward, Christian Soldiers HAPPY DAYS y es D. — nisenggesd eine: Ms ' 
Battle Hymn of the Republic Home, Sweet Liome Polly-Wolly- Doodle and several ee sof “Gems of Thought 
Bell Doth Poll, Phe Hop, flop, Hlop Quilting Party, Phe and Responsive Scripture Readings. {pages inall, Kvery song 
snl Be the Ve That Bind How Cant Leave Thee? Robin Adair has been tried and found good and a bl Hach of the follow 
lie Bells ot Scotland, Phe Pu the Glosiiing Rocked inthe Cradleol the Deep ay * ‘i g gable. ach O te TOHOW 
a tn og! “ggg 4 ag re ee Seenes That Are Brightest ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You Love 
1 oe. Phe uk, wen tone Seotlanad’s Burning (Mound . . a b sc 5 ~ Will: , Sj 
Can a Little Child Like Me Jesus Loves Me Soldier's Fi area il, The ve ea es See ena ene senany Mrmen All ais Bigern 
— .~ ee Jingle, Bells rota Thousand Years Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” ete, 
‘heer, Boys eer Jtaite ‘sol the Summer Night ases wherever nse ape . 
Christinas Carol ‘Iust Before the Battle, Mother tar Hnangied Banner, The It pleases wherever used, Shaped notes, 
Columbia, the Gem of the Geen WKathleeuw Mavourneen Sweet and Low | cence noc df | Price, 15c. $1.50 per Doz, 
Come, ae Te Kin hind Words Cun Never Die There’s Music in the Air | aes | 
Come, ith Phy bate Last Roseot Surmer, Phe Those Evening Bells | 
Comin’ Thro’ the Kye Lend, Windly Light To and Fro ‘ i STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS 
on ation Lilly Date Tramp! Tramp! ramp! | } 2 * . 
arting Nelly Gray Lous, Lous Ago To the Friends We Love { Seventy-two charming songs for little 
Dearest Spot, Phe Lord, Dismiss Us With Thy Uncle Nea Bg “Coasti ; : 
Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar Blessing ? ee c ia Sail ones, among them Coasting Song; 
Dixie Land Love's Old Sweet Sone Vacant Chair, The | i Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 
Evening Bell, The > Kindness Watch on the Rhine { : on : : 
Farmer, The seillaise Hyun We're All Noddin’ | : How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little _ 
Klay of the Free sin the Cold Ground We're Tenting Tonight Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times 
Flow Gentiv, Sweet Afton sian al Alphabet When Swallows Homeward Fly 3 -s rs re rhere ‘Town ° The Turkey G ler Said; 
Giod Be With You Till We Meet My Bonnie While Shepherds Watehed i ‘ —— } Sow Heng t omewhere Town; Phe ae — 5 ‘ 
Avain My Maryland Their Flocks By CEARENGE Saeed |i rhe Way to School; ‘ThereWasa Little Man; Tom The Piper's 5eU5 
Good Morning to You My Old Kentueky Home Work, forthe Night is Coming Prien Sm j Two g One: Whe , rive a Nail.” ust the books you 
dood Night, Ladies Gh. Broad fand hab dea ck and One; When You Drive a Nail. J ' aed 
| want to enliven your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per cozens 
: yO > , 2 2 © , ¢ 
SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - = - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
+++ £00400 4-00 0000-00000 COT OINN 
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OWEVER 

beautiful 

you may 
be, you cannot 
afford to neglect 
yourskin, How- 
ever plain you 
may be, you 
should not miss 
the possibilities 
for beauty and 
skinhealthinthe 
regular use of 


ingrams 
Milkweed Cream 
50c and $1.00 at Dz 


Preserves Good Complexions 
--Jmproves Bud Complexions 
Iteuse overcomes ckin cisorders and sallawnesa, 
as well as undue red ss, sunburn and freckles, 
Send us 6cinstamps, to cover cost of mailing and 
acking, and get free sample of the above, Also 
I ace Powder and Rouge in novel purse 
packets, Zodenta ‘Tooth Powder and Perfume, 
Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Can. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A 


Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
is Powdered Perfection for the Complexion, Four 
shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette, Price, 

fle at drug stoves or by muil, postpuid- 
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NG SILVER LED 

Start a Feiendship-Maid-i.ink-Bracelet, latest New 
York fashion. We start yours by giving you one link 
absolutely FREE engraved w.th 3 initials. Your friends 
give or exchange others. What more beautiful token or 
sentiment could be expressed. Send to-day for one or 
more LINKS (12c. cach) stating initials and whether 
ROLLED GOLD, STERLING SILVER, BEADED or 
PLAIN design wanted and receive links with beautiful 
Bleck Ribbon Free so youcan start wearing Links at 
once until Bracelet is complete. Write today. Start with 
Link we give you Free with first 12c. order or more, 


Friendship Jewelery Co., Devt.80-A.83 Chambers St.,N.Y. 




























Wash them in a mixture of Putnam Dry- 
Cleaner and gasoline, using a stiff brush, 
Rinse in clear gasoline. This quick, easy 
and inexpensive method makes gloves 
look like new, 

Putnam Dry-Cleaner can be uned for laces, fine 


waists, silks, embroidery, furs, suits and skirts, cur- 
tains, ete. Cleans as well as the professional and at 
one-eighth the cust. 
four Druggist sells Putnam Ory-Cleaner— 2c and 0c 
ttles. Tt he can’t sapply you, write us—we will 
send bottle, postpaid, for 2b. 
Don"t accept substitutes —- demand the genuine. 
FREE booklet ..-"*The Secret of Dry Clean- 
ing’’---also blotters, calendar or fan. 


Monroe Drug Co. Dept.P, Quincy, Ill. 


INFORMATION 


Furnished From Washington 


Any; y z 
rn aay Which can be secured trom the public 
ali caretully compiled, 


1 Congressional Library 
maorts on Progress of bills; statisties; court records: 
rations eae nes prepared; college and high sehool 
Wants, and debates furnished, Let us know your 
* booklet of information free, 
COLUNBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, 
—__ Washington, D.C. 




















COTTON FREE: i 


heautifn) souvenir 


markets, mills, Mh ae card seenes of cotton tields, 


for So.) Sell these to your pupils at 2 
pert e7fetd me the money and Po withsend vou by 

S prepaid the following : One niiniatire bale 
Pupil that iwenl; Open bolls of cotton one for each 
Mpils can dag iwocards; five tmeopen bolls—the 
Yard OF unble. the ef Open im the sehool room; one 
Meached cotton cloth, faldlress the 


Mmacpal of TALATHA SCHOOL, TALATHA, S. C. 
We Wilt Pay You $120.00 


© distri; 

Your comm, religious Titerature and represent us in 

Xperience Wty. 6 days? work, Man or woman. 
€ hot required, mav be used, 


pare time 

AL BIBLE HOUSE, Dept. A. S. Philadephia 
1 Enye 
Samp 








lopes Your name & — 30c postpaid 


les Printed on the urne 
fee, D. 1, BRENEISA, Wheeler, Indiana 











This life of mine will 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS | 


‘‘Annie of Tharau, ‘tis she that [ love, 
She is my life and all riches above; 
Annie of Tharau has giv’n me her heart, 
We shall be lovers till death us do part, 
Annie of Tharau, my sun and my sun- 


shine, 
I throw around 
thine. ’’ 


And so through three more verses we 


find the faithfulness of true love pre- 
sented to 
meaning understood and made a part of 
his 
lovely ballad, ‘* Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms,’ 
some truth, that love looks beyond out- 
ward appearances, is made real to our 
hoys and girls. 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen,’’ ‘‘All Thro’ the 
Night,’’ 
Hill.’’ 

love song of lighter vein; it is here, in- 
deed, that many young people are ex- 
posed to the blight and contamination of 
trashy and 
children the less serious love songs, but 
let the taste for such songs be cultivated 
through ‘‘Wait for the Wagon,’’ ‘‘The 
Low Backed 
the Rye.”’ 
‘golden songs, ’’ stately in their simplici- 
ty, that should never have been elbowed 
out 
| ready-made jingles, mediocre and vapid, 


the child in song, and its 


life’s ideals. And then in Moore’s 


’ 


the whole- 


Sing ‘‘ Annie Laurie, ’‘ 


Lass of Richmond 
for the 


“The 
too, a desire 


and 
There is, 


filthy songs. Teach your 


Car’’ and ‘*Comin’ Thro’ 
These and many more of the 


of school and home, in favor of 


| should be sung. 





With these ‘‘old songs,’’ give many of 
marked rhythmic character, such as 


marching, swinging, see-sawing, wash- 
ing and churning songs so strongly sug- 
gestive of action that the children nat- 
urally give 
without training for it. 
this spontaneous expression should vary 
with your pupils and be most imperfect 
at first, it is the mental effort you want 
in studying music, and when you secure 
such expression you have music think- 
ing, your foundation upon which to build 
a broad knowledge of music. 
bies, butterfly songs and wind songs for 
graceful, 
dren will need no suggestive thought for 
action to songs after you have made them 


expression to this action 
Even though 


Use lulla- 


swinging movements. Chil- 


feel musie by singing the Lullabies, 
Mother Goose Melodies, ete., spoken of 
elsewhere. 


This development of a sense of rhythm 


is most important, for rhythm is the 
germ of a sense of balance and harmony. 
The Greeks laid stress on this branch of 
education—the development of the sense 
of harmony through music and poetry. 
Modern educators are introducing folk- 
song and 
to cultivate this gift of harmonious action 
in our children. 
new to be judged. 
results have had time to assert them- 
selves. 
“If at the end of ten years the children 
who have danced their quota of minutes 
per day do not excel in freedom from 
nervous abnormalities the children who 
have not danced; if they fail to manifest 
a better co-ordination of mind and body, 


folk-daneing into our schools 


It is a movement too 
We must wait until 


An authority on dancing says, 


| and a superior power of receiving and 








acting upon suggestion 
school dancing be abolished as of no 
value beyond amusement and exercise. ”’ 
If you can introduce folk-dancing as a 
part of your work in developing rhythm, 
you will have made, we believe, a long 
step in the education of your pupils. 
There is great need of ‘‘festivals’’ to 
bring more joy into modern life. Combine 
school and community on holidays in fes- 
tivals of musie and folk-daneing, making 
these ‘‘special’’ days ‘‘red-letter days 
for your children, enriching their lives 
and those of the whole community. 
the influence of your singing of old songs 
go out into a ‘*Community Sing’’ where 
everybody, young and old, meet together 
to sing, not at first the harmony of the 
musie, but as one voice, the melody of 
the old ballads and folk songs that never 
lose their charm, and mean so much in 
character-building. 


cultivate a 
singing is not necessarily spirited sing- 
ing. 
beauty, but the clear tone that carries | 
and gives pleasure. 
yourself, in a clear, sweet voice, and 
your children will sing the same way. 
It is wonderful how children learn songs | 
by imitation. 
If you do not know music and cannot 


then let public 
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Let 
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Ask Him to Give You 


An oriental pearl string reproducing all the tite, 
lustre and dainty tints of pearls worth thousands 
of dollars, A gift you will wear daily, 
ysch Panama Pacific Perles 
LATA Received Highest Award Gold Medal 
TRADE MARK REG. (lanama- Pacific Internat't Exposition) 
Kach string 16 in. long with Solid Gold 
Clasp. In Gray Velvet, Satin Lined Case $6.00 
If vour jeweler cannot fupply you we will have your 


ordee filled. Write for booklet, “Pearl Pacts ond Baneie 


THE LOW-TAUSSIG-K ARPELES C0., Providence, R. 1. 
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.on Free Trial 


right. to your own home. En- 
tertain your famly and your 
friends. Sendit baek af our 
expense if vou don’t want to 

eep it. A few doliars a 
month now pays for a gen- 
vine Edison at Rock-Bot- 
tom prices and withcut 
even interest on monthly 
beantifol Free Eotaon sere ae 4 a Sor 
eletter ie enough. But send it at once. Write todcy. ns 


fF. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 








ison Block Chicago 


| 
You a Genuine | 
dison Phonograph | TenCents—jiiiincc'> 


[Less Than Half Price | 
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j 10 Year Guarantee 
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Rex Typewriter. 
The REX ww America’s 
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Mull visible writing two 
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consists of one large bar pin 
vid two beauty pins, all 
| made of 1 
| Ivory, strongand 4 

durable. Bar Pin 4 
is 3inches long \~Z 
and all are 
painted andcon- 
fiin fifteen 
pearls. 
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The World War Emphasizes the Value 














In your teaching of songs be careful to | 
sweet, ciear tone. Loud 
the loud tone that has 


It is not 


Sing the songs, | 


(Continued on page 6) 


of a Work that can be 
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Ol 6). (0) 4 was 3 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
DOES NOT GROW OLD! 


A condition like the Muropean War makes the ordinary reference work use- 


less, but) emphasizes the practicability and value of WINSTON’S CUMU- 


LATIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA, which is 


Kept Constantly Up to Date 


Three patents cover the system by which new material can be inserted with 
out loosening the pages or affecting the binding or shape of the books and by 
which the latest information on all subjects can be added, 


Why Pay $50 to $100 For an Old Fashioned Encyclopedia 
which starts to grow old the day it is printed, when fora fraction of that amount you 
can get this authoritative new kind of encyclopedia which does not grow old, but is kept — / 

which gives all the facts [ 
M: 


constantly up to dates 


Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia is iit eritirely new work 
sseriiieing Cloarness or 


\merican 


Charles Morris, has had larger ex perience and greater sucee 
rypographically it i 


inthe least possible Compass without 
for Americans, it gives special attention to 


this kind than any other living American. 
other work of the kind at any price. 


Praised by the Highest Authorities 


Approved by the Boards of Education of Philadetphia, Boston and other erties 
and recommended by leading business and professional ten, 


J. UW. Collins, State Supt. of Schools, Spring 
field, HL. says: “Students will find this work 
one of the most helpful published.” 

H. M. Wixson, State Supt. of Public 
tion, Denver, Colo., says: “Tb seems to cover 
the entire range of human knowledge. Far 
more Vahtable to busy people than a volume 
inous edition would have been.” 

And Lasy 


A Special Offer “"1./:*: 


are now being made to pul) Winston’s Cumu- 
lative Encyclopedia i1 the hands of people who 
willlearn its value by use and will recoty 
mend it, 


Up-to-date Facts FREE 


This book will be sent fo those who miatl 
the coupon NOW, Tt vives statisties and im- 
portant information, and is beautitully ibe 
trated with half tone and colored plates. At 
the same time we will explain our special 
offer, which is open fora limited time only 
and willbe mailed only ina direct letter, Seo 
actquickly. Mall the coupon now You As- 
sume no obligation, The book is FREE, 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Largest American Book and ible Publishers 


Tnstruc- 


40,000 subjects, 2,700 Wlustrations, if 


Covers the whole range of human 
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-——) The Instructor Literature Series 


| 
} 
i 
} 
‘ 


tive paper covers, in assorted colors 


FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*6 Fairy Stories of the Moou 

27 Kleven Fables from Atsop 
28 More Fables from Atsop 
29 Indian Myths—Aaohk 
140 Nursery ‘Tales Zayv/or 
288 Primer from Fableland 


Nature 


Maguire 


1 Little Plant People— Part l 
“2 Little Plant People) Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—AN/iey 


431 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History ; 
*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Team Primer—Alaguie 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


stories from Andersen— 7Zaylos 
#34 Stories from Grimm—Z7ayla 
30 Little Red Riding Hood Aestes 
Jack and the Beanstalk—A'eiles 


‘SS Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 

3 Litth: Workers (Animal Stories) 

19 Little Wood Friends— Mayne 

jo Wings and Stings—//ali/aa 

4i Story of Wool Vavue 

42 Bird Stories from the 


History and Biography ; 
#13 Story of the Mayflower—Afr Cahe 


Poets 


15 Boyhoodof Washington—A'cite 
*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—A’cile 
Literature 

72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

Cratk 


is2 Child’s Garden of Verses 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children Cranston 

to20 Story of the Christ Child 

2 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smtth 


tooS Four Little Cotton ‘Tails in 
Winter ~ Smith 

bo6y Four Vittlhe Cotton Tails at 
Play— Smith 


4290 Fuzz in Japan — A Child-Life 


Reader—AMaguire 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths ; 
im Puss in Boots and Cinderela 
17 Greek Myths A/emgenusmalh 
is Nature Myths—Aleleal/ 
10 Reynard the Fox—/est 
Hoos Thoumbelina and Dream Stottes 


160 Steeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

i74 Sun Myths—A'esles 

ives Norse Legends, | —A’estes 

iyo Norse Legends, IT Ketter 


icy Legends of the Rhineland 
oso Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AlcCabe 
Nature and Industry 
19 Buds, Stems and Fruits- 
si Story of Flax A/avne 
52 Story of Glass—//anson 


Mayne 


s: Adventures of a Litthe Water 

: Drop—AMarvne 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Vart I, Story of Tea and 


the ‘Teacup 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) —Chase 
“" Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup 
‘board—Part I. Story of Sugar, 
Coflee and Salt 


4938 Aunt) Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part IIL. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

“003 Little VPilant Veople of the 
Waterways—Chase 


History and Biography 
“4 Story of Washington—Resler 
"7 Story of Longtlellow—McCa be 

*o1 Story of the Pilgrims 

#54 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) Bash 

*sq4 Story of Columbus— A/cCabe 

55 Story of Whittier—McCabe 

57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott— Bush 

*sg Story of the Boston Tea Party 

*oo Children of the Northland 

*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 

463 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/c Fee 

*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam) Bakes 


ORDER BY NUMBER, 
*Limp Cloth Binding 


» 
OWCIS 


Price 


in the school, 


5/ per Copy| 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


465 Child Life in the Colonies 
Il (Veunsylvania)—Laker 
"66 Child Life in the Colonies—HI 
(Virginia)— Baker 
“08 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AMcCabe 
"6y Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—Al-Cabhe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—/avis 
"164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
"165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home, (Nos. 767,105,100 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
S7sters? by Jane Andrews) 
“167 Famous Artists -I Landseer 
and Bonheur Cranston 
Literature 
"35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
‘67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades, 
*207 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat ‘them 
£233 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primatyv— /aaronu 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
"75 Story of Coal AlceHane 
“96 Story of Wheat—/lali/ax 
*77 Story of Cotton—i0wn 
*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks I—Alclve 
"ist Stories of the Stars— Alc/ee 


and 


Alice and 


Book 


needs of the schoolroom. 





*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carioll. 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


FIFTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Sea—Alc- lee 
*93 Story of Silk Brown 
*o1 Story of Sugar—Aerler 
496 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—rown 
4139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
3 The Sky Family—enton 
*240 Making of the World— //erndon 
“281 Builders of the World—//erndon 
"253 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Mxplorations of the Northwest 
so Story of the Cabots—Mchride 
*g7 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
g$ Story of Nathan Hale—A/cCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson —AlceCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—Mc/lve 
101 Story of Robert K.Lee McKane 
105 Story of Canada— AlcCahe 
*106 Story of. Mexico—AlcCabe 
“107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—PBush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc lve 
112 Biographical Stories — //aw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
“144 Story of Steam—AMcCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens— Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—aker 
“185 Story of the First Crusade 
igo Story of Father Hennepin 
Jol Story of LaSalle—Mchride 


This is the most extended and com- 
plete list of this class of books published, and is being improved 
and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attrac- 
and designs. ‘They include Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries and Literature. Many new titles in this list, 


_ Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexvensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school, 
to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 


It contains, in addition 





5¢ per Copy 














Geography 

4114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris) Bush 

“t15 Great Kuropean Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 

*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 

*246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 

#247 The Chinese and Their Country 

EAT. Paulson 

#285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

—Nida 


History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
4116 Old Knglish Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—ush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon— Bush 
*489 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
“209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Ma/llock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gal- 
breath 
“266 Story of Belgium—Gri fis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booke: 7, 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia~ Derry 
511 Story of Ilinois—Smith 








There Must Be Some Good Reason Why °ver one million copies 


of these little books were 





taste for good literature. 


them. 





sold during the past year for use as supplementary readers in the schools of this country. 

The Reason will be revealed to you by a careful examination of the complete list of titles 
which appears on this page or better still, by the examination of a few copies of the books them- 
selves, (See our Introduction Offer below.) 

The three hundred titles comprising the Instructor Literature Series are carefully 
graded and provide an abundance of entertaining and instructive reading at a small cost. 
make the school work more enjoyable and will help the pupil, as nothing else can, to acquire a 


These little books will admirably supplement every branch of school work and their use will 
prove equally beneficial in either city or rural schools, 

Why not make up a trial order at once or at least write us for further information ? 

The character of these books is such that parents will be delighted to have their children read 
In fact where school funds are not available, pupils often persuade their parents to contribute 
money for the purchase of a supply of these books, 


They 








‘2005 Kyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln— Aester 
‘sh Indian Children Tales—Buash 
“7% Stories of the Backwoods 
*79 A Litthe New England Viking 
*S1 Story of DeSoto—/atfjcld 
*4o Story of Daniel Boone—Aertler 
*83 Story of Printing—AlceCabe 
'S, Story of David Crockett—Aezles 
&5 Story of Patrick Henur 
*s6 American Inventors 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
7 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison)—/ar7s 
*SS American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
Judd 


I (Whit- 


89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

*o1 Story of Kugene Field —AfeCabe 

“178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill Baker 

“182 Story of Joan of Arc—Mclve 

“207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo- Cranston 

“243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 

*248 Makers of Kuropean History 

Literature 

*go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

“95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testament 

“111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 

*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 ‘Tara of the Tents Grimes 

“195 Night before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 


and 
aud 





| 
| 


*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
#218 Story of Peter Cooper—Alelve 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 


*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
mai Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days— 7Vlling- 
hast 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 


~—-Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Havzthorne 

*o1 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 

“113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—//awthorne 

‘180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewts 

*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 

ti8y The Nurnberg Stove LaAamee 

#186 Heroes from King Arthur 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 

*i99 Jackanapes—Lwing 

*200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 

*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keay 

*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 

#234 Poems Worth Knowing Book 
Il—Intermediate—/avon 

255 Chinese Fables and 
—Feliges 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
“tog Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—Alckce 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois— 
Patterson 


Stories 








512 Story of Indiana~ Clem 

513 Story of lowa— Melee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Lubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinnes 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri— Prerce 

*528 Story of New Jersey—Hutchin- 

son 

533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
«530 Story of Penusylvania—March 
542 Story of Utah — Young 

516 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner — 


Literature 

*“1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

*t1 Rip Van Winkle—/i ang 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/iv- 
ng 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne + 

*25 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne 

#26 The Minotaur—Hawtlhorne 

“118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—/Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other’ Poems 

*120 ‘Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low — (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, aud other poems) 

4122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 ‘The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—//awthorne 


and 





162 The Pygmies—Hawlhoine 
“211 The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. ‘The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Kvangeline— Loug fellow + 
“15 Snowbound—I/lhitlicr + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump —/awthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from ‘The Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—/lallock 
"149 Man Without a Country, ‘The 
Hale + 
“192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
“193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—hving 
196 The Gray Champion — /Haw- 
thoine 
213 Poems of 
Selected 
214 More” Selections 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from 
peare—Selected 
4231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
#235 Poems Worth Knowinug—Book 
Il -Grammar—/axvon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


Shelley and 


Thomas Moore— 


from — the 


Shakes- 


—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part 

“241 Story of the Hiad — Church 
(Cond.) 

“242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond,) 

#251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—//erlig 

“252 The Battle of Waterloo Hugo 


254 Story of “The Talisman” (Scott) 
—Weekes 


EIGHTH YEAR 

Literature 

“17 Knoch Ardeu— 77eunysor | 

"18 Vision of Sit Launfal—Lowell + 

*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Aurnst 
423 ‘The Deserted Village — Gold- 

smith 

“126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
“127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Julius Ciesar Selections 

130 Henry the VIIL—Selections 

131 Machbeth—Selections 


“142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
Cantol + 
154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 


Canto II + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems Long /cllow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
“150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/Vedbster + 
“151 Gold Bug, ‘Mhe—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems Byron + 
155 Rhoecus and 
Lowe 
150 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Liuk 
*158 Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other Papers ¢ 
169 Abram Joseph  Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and’selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay ¢ 
#221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Addison * : 
*236 Poems Worth K nowing—Book 
IV Advanced—/a2von : 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel Scolt 
Introduction and Canto I 
+ These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explanatory notes. 


and Other 


Other Poems— 


5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


The titles indica- 
‘ ted by (*) are sup- 
plied also in limp cloth binding at Me per copy. 


Introduction Offer: 
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We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found . 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


\F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) orper rrom MOST 


ISHED JOINTLY BY - ‘ 
_— | HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, | CONUEN/ENT POINT 
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Are 


You as Old as You Look? 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and 


nd 






firm as thatof your body? If you look older 
than youware, itis hecause you are not doing 
what youshould to help nature Myexercises im 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


dofor the fice what my excreises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of F500 women. 
Results are qurek wo mareclons, In six or ten 
qinutesadays youean do more withthe Se EXETCISES 
at howe than massage will accomplish inan hour 
ina beauty parlor.’ Susanna Cocroft, 









ada 
Miss Cocroft, after secs of experience, las pre- 

pared the instructions for this course, in. luding. 

also the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 


Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Dandruff 
pouble Chins Crow’s Feet Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 


Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles 
Tender, Inflamed Feet 

and many other blemishes are relieved und over- 
come. The expression is invigorated, the skin 
cleared, the hair made glossy, more abundant, the 
mes stronger and brighter, the feet comfortable, 
hands smooth, Our pupils look 10 years younger 
afterour course, Write for FREE booklet today. 

Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
6245. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5 CHICAGO 
UUNHNARALILSUUEAL 


Excelsior Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


HE volumes in 

this Series are 
carefully edited by 
capable teachers of 
English. Some have 
Biographical Intro- 
duction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, 
as noted. They are 
thoroughly adapted 
for class use and 
study as needed in 
various vrades. 








CLEMO UTERATURE SERIES 














| Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical 


sketch, introduetion, oral and written 
MOEUNOS DUE SOOCH 6. 6:5 <6: 8656: 6-0 -9-0 6200.0 0c 
3 Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfel 
low. Introduction, notes ..6..eeeeees 0c 
o Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. io 
graphical sketeh, introduction, notes, 
SUOSTIONS ANG GOUELIMONS «..<c-o <-0.0.6:0 0 0:64.60 Oc 
7 Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and 
DEIN 5 a. 155 9 S08 sd Aires Re 66 CRES 6 0c 
Y Great Stone Face. Hawthorne, Bio- 
graphical sketeh, introduction, notes, 
Meme BNC OUCTINEN 22.2502 cde csece Oc 
11 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, 
with notes and outlines. ......cccecce 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems 
with introduction, notes and outlines 
la Lat od pik ache alee arate tbe cn 4 Oc 
1) Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduc- 
MRIUNOES ADUINANOAEU i664 «4.4: 6.0 000440 8 4 Oc 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. 
MINIS. Wilth NOTES. 56.0.5 << cineo sss Oc 
“I Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dickens. 
Complete with notes .....0.cesceeees Oc 


es 
es 


Familiar Legends. flies N. Meee. A 
_ book of old tales retold for young people. 10¢ 
5 Some Water Birds. Inez N. Melee. De- 


es 


scription and stories, Fourth to Sixth 
MRE ois erst p oa save. clave 6 a hie einen 10c 
“7 Hiawatha, Longfellow. Introduction, 


notes and vocabulary ..ccsececcercecs 
Milton's Minor Poems. (I.’Allegro, Il 
euseroso, Comus, Lycidas.)  Mdited by 
Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F. 
Tuley High School, Chieago, Thomas 
€. Blaisdell, President of Alma College, 
Michigan, Supervising Kditor. Biograpl- 
eal sketch and introduetion, Notes 
and questions for study; comments and 
Prohouncing vocabulary 


ts 
s 


+l Idylls of the King. (The Coming of 
Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Laneclot 
and Klaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
Edited Iyy Cyrus Lauron Hooper. Thomas 


C. Blaisdell, Supervising Mditer, Bio 
étaphiecal sketch, introduction, notes and 





Westions for study, critical comments 
re and pronouncing vocabulary ......666 Ty 
“) Silas Marner, Kliot, siographical 
sketch, numerous notes, questions for 
study on each chapter, critical comments 
4nd bibliography, making it the most 
tomplete edition published for class 
ane. Edited by Hiram BR. Wilsen, 
The Normal College, Athens, Ohio, 
eons C. Blaisdell, Supervising lda- 
Ware 22° Pages. Paper ......0+eee0e 20¢ 
Peay an cloth binding .......00000% 30c 


, PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 

‘A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
AND 

Mall 6 McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave.,Chicago,III. 


Order From Most Conventent Point 








LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME, $10 per 100, nocan- 


Vassing r d ad stamped-addressed 
Cave & required. nen stan 
lobe for particulars. Eureka Co.,Dept. 22 halamazoo,Mich, 





















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


sing songs, secure some good singer in 
your district to come in and start your 
music study. There may be a mother 
who is educated musically who can plan 
for the lessons. While your children are 
learning, learn thou too, for therein is 
‘‘joy.’’ The study of music is just as 
important as arithmetic and has greater 
possibilities for moral training. 

Sight-reading and a study of the ele- 
ments of music should be taken up as 
soon as sufficient musical experience has 
been acquired through the song work. 
This study in reading of musie should 
begin with exhaustive interval work for 
ear and eye on the first four tones of the 
diatonic major scale. The Philadelphia 
public schools have a thorough, progres- 
sive course directed by Dr. Enoch W. 
Pearson. The work begins with songs, 
the reading of music being taught after 
musical feeling has been gained through 
the singing of songs. No music-readers 
are used —none are needed —but the work 
is planned for the teachers in ‘ ‘Manuals 
of Instruetion.’’ Ear training requires 
the teacher’s knowledge and an instru- 
ment or ac pitch fork or pipe; eye train- 
ing, again, needs a teacher’s knowledge 
of the subject and a good blackboard and 
the pitch pipe. 

And what of our rural communities 
and the joy that music rightly taught 
will give them? Mr. Foght, Specialist 
in Rural Education, in a recent bulletin 
issued by the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, reports on the rural schools 
of Denmark. Under the section ‘‘Some 
Subjects of Particular Interest: Song,’’ 





he writes the following interesting facts | 


concerning school music in Denmark: 

“The ‘song-birds’ in the hearts of the 
Danish peasantry are not dumb. Go into 
any home and they sing—not alone the 
long and often doleful church hymns, 
but folk songs, ballads, and patriotic 
songs of every sort. The children all 
learn to sing in the elementary schools. 
No teacher, indeed, can secure a certifi- 


‘cate to teach who is unable to lead the 


pupils in song. Music, song and poetry 
play a great 
school’s work. Every lecture or recita- 
tion begins with song; every student 
sings. The average high school man is 
quite a poet in addition to being a music 
lover.’’ Do we wonder then that rural 
social life in Denmark has become intelli- 
gent, organic and attractive, and that a 
high type of idealism has been diffused 
among the masses of the people. ‘This 
idealism is possible in America. Let us 
work together to give to every Ameri- 
‘an child, music, with its ‘‘world of 
ideals,’’ uplifting, encouraging and in- 
spiring through every waking hour, re- 
membering that the most highly edu- 
cated and civilized nations have been the 
most musical. 





CITIZENSHIP should ktuw certain. facts 
about this country, Kvery 


Woman, who will sooner or 
later have a vote should 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
NATURALIZATION je, ite ne ck 


becoming a Citizen must know the things it contains, 
There is a book just published, that gives you all this 
information. It should be in every home, Mailed 
anywhere for $1.00—Full size, Cloth bound, Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Agents wanted, 


BOVER BROTILERS, PUBLISEILERS, 
268-70 So. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 
TO EVERY BOY AND GIRL. 


FR E We give a fine Tako Camera, 


ee view-finder, handle and com 
plete outfit, plates, chemicals, ete., with 
full instructions. Just send your name and 
address, we send you 24 papers Gold Kyo 
Needles, Sell 2 papers for 10e giving thimble 
a Free. When sold return the 31.20 and camera 
7 with complete outfit is yours. Address 


GLOBE CO., Dept. 113, Greenville, Pa. 


[ROA TED 


Send us your verses or melodies today. Acceptance guaran- 
teed if available. Write for valuable booklet — it’s free, 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH O0., Dept. 47, Washington, D. C. 

TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42.Pieee Gold 
FREE Decorated Dinner Set for distributing only bdoz, 


Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money or experience 
L. TYRELL WARD, 222 Institute Place, Chicago 














needed, 
HOME & THEATRE LIGHTING PLANTS. 


ELECTRI Supert Haire A Facial Klemish Removers, 


Vibrators, Belts, Medical Batteries. Carriage, Bike, Antoand Xmas 
Lights, Catalog 3¢. OHIO ELEC TRIG WORKS, Cleveland,O. 


’ Pair Silk Hose Free. State size and 
AGENTS—<'\".. Beautiful line direct from mill. 
Good profits, Agents wanted. Write today. “TRIPLE. 
WEAR MILLS, Dept. 8, S20 Chestant st, HILADELPHEA, Pa, 
Write for samples, 


Wedding iii 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 











Invitations Announcements Ete. 
Win seript lettering inelud 
ing two sete of envelopes, $2.50, 


part in the folk high | 










NE hundred years ago she went to Napoleon on a delicate and 
humiliating mission. 

A clever woman, a beautiful woman, was Louise of Prussia. 
Had she accomplished her mission that night, the history of Europe would 
be different today. ; 

Beneath the surface of the mighty war now going on are the secret, 
twisted threads of intrigue and passions of a hundred years 

To understand the fearful upheaval in Kurope you must know that hid 
den history of Kurope frankly told in imperishable form in 


Muhlbach’s 
Historical Romances 


18 9000 


VOLUMES PAGES 





— Frederich tpotecs * 
M tsikis 8nd 


Sond Lous BWeter 


all 
on history. They 
tell the private, personal life and character of great men and great women. 


are founded 


Muhlbach’s Wonderful Historical Novels 


History is here written in story form. These volumes are beyond question 
the most fascinating historical romances that have ever been given to the 
world. They contain a history of the great crises in Germany, Austria, Rus 
sia, Kngland, Switzerland, Egypt, France, Holland and Prussia during two hundred 
years of startling events, told in intensely interesting and romantic form. All 
classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought and 
acted, Thus the human interest always prevails and has given this set of books enduring popu 
larity. ‘hese wonderful historic romances are among the books that never die, They are inter- 
esting, instructive, reliable, truthful, wholesome and good, In the volume devoted to Napoleon 
and Blucher practically every historic character that the life of the great emperor touched in 
any way is here given—all the men and women ofhistime, This new edition is printed from 
new plates, upon extra quality of paper from casy-to-read type, are attractively illustrated and 
pound in Art Buckram Cloth, titles stamped in gold, 

The Encyclopedia Britannica sys: “‘Muhlbach’s works show a talent for lively 
and narration that gives enduring popularity and a power in weaving alluring romance 
those stirring times that is unsurpassed,” 


Here Is Our Bargain Offer—Send No Money 


Just sign and mail attached coupon and we Will ship you the complete set of this beautiful edt. 
tion for five days’ examination in yourown home, You can then decide for yourself whether or 
not you wish to buy, You can return the set at our expense if it fails to give you entire satisfac 


description 
from 


tion. Should you decide to purchase send Us 1,00 a8 first paymentand pay the balance at the rate of 
$2.00 per month for only nine months Until Our special price of S100 bs paid Phe regular subsertption 
price is $40.00, Thousands of sets have heen sold at this ficure. ‘The reason we are able to cut the price 


hatbelimiinates all middle iven provit Phere iv neither 
ion divelved inthe trausaction, Weshipadtrect trom factory 
Mail coupon promptly, 


to only $19.00 is that our method ot ale bs 
a dealer's profit nor an agent's como 


to consumer and guarantee satisfaction meverys way, 











HERE ARE THE CONTENTS: INSPECTION COUPON 








1, Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia. 

2, The Empress Jmephine. THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO, (11.15 
3 ron gg and Blucher, Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ulinois. 
. Harie Antoine tte and Her Son, J Please ship me for exumination and approval 
6. Prince Eugene and His Vine =p one set Muhtbac h's Historical Novels, cighteen 
~ Phe Daughter of an Empre <f volumes, Art Buckram cloth binding. — Tf sati 
a dled ee ; deal, “E tactory, | will send you 81 00 alter five day's ex 
8. Joseph If and His Court Tl Denes dhe aah Gabe metmtis ahaceatere tee mate 
9, Mohammed Ali and His House. ZA monthe. Tf the vet does not moet my entire ap 
10. Henry VIEL and His Court. 48 proval alter five da araqniteniiian: boeriitaanitl 
11. Berlin and Sans Souci, wh you and hold subject te cour order and ceturn 
12. Goethe and Schiller Jat your expense, a. offered Normal Instructor 
13. The Merchantof Berlin Of Primary Plans teade: 

14, Louise of Prussia and Her Times. at 

1h. Old Fritz and the New Era. 

16, Andreas Holer. Name... 

17. Frederick the Great and His Court 

8. Frederick the Great and His Famil 

a Address .. 
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“Going Like Hot Cakes” 


and Devices for Teachers (sco description 
on page 4) were delivered last June. 





The first edition consisted of 10,000 sets. 
The second edition, also of 10,000 sets, was 


completed in August. , 
The third edition of 10,000 sets will soon } 


be ready for delivery. 


her II 

The rapidity with which these books are being 
sold indicates that they are being received with 
ereat favor by teachers everywhere. 

A very large number of these books are being 
sold through agents in Combination with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 


RAAAAA A 


These agents are reaping a harvest, for orders 


are easily procured from a large per cent of grade 
and rural teachers. 

There is still a vast amount of terri- 
tory which has not yet been assigned. 


Paras eea ee 


{ More 


= Our agents are of two. classes: 
Wanted. | spare time” or “local” and those de- 


| voting their entire time to the work. 

“Spare time” agents can easily can- 
vass the teachers in their own vicinity 
and many of them cover cities of consid- 
erable size and even entire counties. 

Those devoting all of their time to the work 
are given much more extended territory. 

Liberal Compensation—Exclusive Territory. 

If interested, write us for further information, 
stating whether you wish to devote merely spare 
time or all of your time to the work and the terri- 
tory which you preter. 


Ask For }{ 
Terms { 
t 


Territory ! 


Prominent Educators Endorse Practical Methods, 


Aids and Devices for Teachers 
We have received a surprisingly large number of letters from School 
Superintendents and others prominent in educational work who enthus- 
iastically endorse these books, unhesitatingly recommending them to the 
teachers under their supervision. Read what some of them have to say :— 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend to my fellow teachers a 
work of the character of ‘Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers.’ Together with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, they make 
a combination better than has ever before come within my observation. 
I see no reason why any teacher, experienced or inexperienced, can- 
not, by close application of the methods and helps here given, make 
a success of her work. 

‘In my opinion it is a help no teacher of elementary work can 
afford to be without.’’ 

I. H. AGARD, Prin. High School, Little Valley, N. Y. 





“T have made a eareful examination of Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers, and find it an excellent work and a boon to 
teachers and those preparing to teach. 

“It covers the entire field ef school work and is right in line with 
what the County Normal Schools are offering the teachers of the state. 

“The subject matter is up to date, embodying the latest and best methods 
used by the most successful teachers of the different grades of school work. 

‘‘In recognition of the merit of the books, I have added a set to my li- 
brary and gladly recommend them to the consideration of other teachers. ’’ 





J. E. SMITH, Supt. of Public Schools, Dresden, Ohio. 


Address F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 











HE first copies of Practical Methods, Aids | 
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Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





nee | 


Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoymen 





A WOMAN'S WAY 
Enthusiastic Aviator (after long ex- 


| planation of principles and workings of 


| it, don’t you?’’ 
| one thing.’’ 


**Now you understand 
Young Lady: ‘‘All but 
‘*And that is—’’ 


his biplane:) 


Aviator: 


| Young Lady: ‘‘What makes it stay up?’’ 








DANGER IN DELAY 


The Doctor: ‘‘Mrs. Brown has sent 
for me to go and see her boy, and I 
must go at once.’’ His Wife: ‘‘What 
is the matter with the boy?’’ The Doc- 
tor: ‘‘I do not know, but Mrs. Brown 
has a book on ‘What todo before the 
Doctor comes,’ and I must hurry up be- 
fore she does it.’’ 


ONE REASON FOR HIGHER PRICES 

**Farm products cost more than they 
used to.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the farmer; 
‘‘when a farmer is supposed to know the 
botanical name of what he’s raisin’, an’ 
the entomological name of the insect 
that eats it, an’ the pharmaceutical 
name of the chemical that will kill it, 
somebody’s got to pay.’’ 

SUSPICIOUS OF THE PIE 

Little Clara was taking dinner with 
her mother at a neighbor’s house, and 
the hostess, in an attempt to be enter- 
taining, asked her if she liked kittens. 
The little girl shocked those gathered at 
the table by looking suspiciously at the 
chicken-pie and exclaiming, ‘‘1’d rather 
have cake!’’ 

THE LAST STRAW 


Three-year-old David had been unusu- 
ally unruly. He_ had received repri- 
mands, threats and finally mild corporal 
punishment from _ his father. With 
wounded dignity David mounted the 
stairs to his mother’s room. ‘‘Mother,’’ 
he said ina voice of exasperation, “I 
can’t stand that husband of yours much 
longer. ’’ 

MIGHT LEAD TO BUSINESS 

A young suburban doctor, whose prac- 
tice was not very great, sat in his study 
reading away a lazy afternoon in early 
summer. His man appeared at the door. 
‘“*Doctor, them boys is stealin’ your 
green peaches again. Shall I chase them 
away?’’ The doctor looked thoughtful a 
moment, then leveled his eyes at the 
servant. ‘‘No,’’ he said. 

BISHOP OF ‘‘WHEELING”’ 

A good story is told of Bishop Donahue 
of Wheeling, W. Va. Several years ago, 
when bicycling was all the rage, the 
bishop attempted to learn. Of course, 
mishaps followed. Some days later a 
friend, who had seen the bishop perform- 
ing feats on a wheel, asked, ** Bishop, tdo 
you wheel now ?”’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ replied 
the witty dignitary. ‘‘I am Bishop of 
Wheeling. ’’ 


DID HE PAY FOR HIS ECHO ? 

A certain glen in Scotland had the 
reputation of having a splendid echo. 
An English gentleman visited the place, 
and asked the guide about the echo. 
‘‘Just shout, ‘Two bottles of whisky,’ ”’ 
said the guide. The gentleman did as 
requested, and after waiting for several 


/ minutes he turned to the Scot, and said: 


**But I do not hear any echo.’’ ‘‘Maybe 
no,’’ chuckled the Scot, ‘‘but here’s the 
lassie comin’ wi’ the whisky.’’ 


ROMAN HISTORY REVISED 


A teacher in a North Carolina school 
asked the pupils to sketch the events 
surrounding Julius Caesar’s death. A 
boy in the class wrote as_ follows: 
‘*Caesar was killed by the ides of March. 
Somebody told him he had better watch 
out for the ides, but he said he wasn’t 
afraid of them. One morning when he 
was going along the street a man said to 
him, the ides are here. And Caesar said, 
but they ain’t all here. Then he went in 
the senate house, and the ides went over 
in one corner. Directly one of them ran 
up and stuck his dagger in Caesar’s 
back, and then all the others stuck their 
ane in him, and he fell over and 
died.’’ 
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GOOD WAY TO BREAK RECORDS 


First Idiot—‘‘Terrble accident in the 
victrola factory.’’ Party of the Secun/ 
Part —‘‘How’s that?’ First Idiot — 
“This year’s sales broke all records,” 


LEFT OUT OF HIS ANATOMY 


Young Arthur had the study of anat. 
omy at school, and had shown _ interes 
in the course. One morning at break. 
fast he asked his mother in grave per- 
plexity, ‘‘Mother, I know where my 
liver is, but where is my bacon?”’ 


DOLLARS, NOT SHIRTS 


A small boy was one day asked by a 
clergyman if he knew what was meant 
by energy and enterprise. _‘‘No, sir, | 
don’t think I do.’’ ‘*Well, Ill tell you, 
my boy. One of the richest men in the 
world came here without a shirt on his 
back, and now he has millions.”’ ‘Mil. 
lions!’’ replied the boy. ‘‘How many 
does he put on at one time?’’ 

THE DIFFERENCE 

In the biography of Doctor Hawtrey, 
the famous English schoolmaster, there 
is a description of his unkempt appear. 
ance, with a comment which has been 
greatly quoted. It is said that he was 
scolding for being late at morning les- 
sons some boy, who replied that he had 
no time to dress. ‘‘But I can dress in 
that time,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Yes,’’ re- 
plied the boy; ‘‘but L wash.’’ 


THE DOCTOR COULDN’T TAKE IT BACK 


An old colored man visited a doctor 
and was given definite instructions as to 
what he should do. Hestarted to leave 
the office when the physician said: 
‘“‘Here, Rastus! You forgot to pay 
me.’’ ‘Pay you for what, boss?’’ “For 
my advice,’’ replied the doctor. “Don't 
owe you nothin’ ’cause I ain’t gwine 
take it,’’ responded Rastus, as _he shuf- 
fled out. 


A PRACTICAL POLITICIAN 


Upton Sinclair told this story about a 
school address he once made: ‘‘It was 4 
school of little boys, and I opened my 
address by laying a coin upon the table. 
‘I am going to talk about socialism,’ | 
said, ‘and when I finish, the boy who 
gives me the best reason for turning 
socialist will get the money.’ The boys 
were all converted. I began to question 
them. ‘You are 2 socialist,’ I said to 
the first. ‘Yes, sir,’ he replied. ‘And 
why are you a socialist?’ I asked. He 
pointed to the coin. ‘Because I need 
the money,’ he said.”’ 


QUICK-WITTED 

Dr. P. S. Henson once delivered his 
lecture on ‘‘Fools’’ at the New York 
Chautauqua. Introducing him, Bishop 
Vincent said: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
we are now to listen to a lecture on 
‘Fools’ by one’’—(and the audience broke 
into a roar of laughter, and, after it had 
died away, Bishop Vincent added)—"“‘of 
the most brilliant men in. America. 
Dr. Henson rose, and with a genial 
smile, said: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
am not so great a fool as Bishop Vin 
cent’’—(another roar of laughter, after 
which the speaker added) —‘‘ would have 
you believe. ”’ 

ONE WIFE IS SAFER 

A woman missionary in China was tak- 
ing tea with a mandarin’s eight wives 
The Chinese ladies examined her cloth- 
ing, her hair, her teeth, and so on, DU 
her feet especially amazed hon. 
‘‘Why,’’ cried one, ‘‘you can walk an 
run as well asa man!’’ ‘‘Yes, to be 


sure,’’ said the missionary. ae you 
ride a horse and swim, too? “" 


‘‘Then you must be as strong as a ma 
“Tam.’’ ‘And you wouldn’t let a man 
beat you—not even if he was your hus- 
band would you?’ ‘‘Indee "The 
wouldn’t,’’ the missionary said. : 
mandarin's eight wives looked at bes 
other, nodding their heads. Then ‘ 
oldest said, softly: ‘‘Now I understam 
why the foreign devil never has mor 
than one wife. He is afraid. 


